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ADVERTISEMENT 
or THE 


TRA NS a NO R. 


. — 


"H E flowing abt was ſent me 
ſome months ago by a very ſen- 
ſible and very worthy friend of mine from 
Paris. He does not tell me what i is his 
own opinion concerning it; but 1 know 
he dat a warm advocate for exportation ; 
nor what is the public opinion, though 
it muſt have been received wit! © xrcat 
attention; for the Approbation is dated 
only on the 18th of April laſt, and it is 
the third edition which was ſent me; ſo 
it has gone through three impreſſions 
in leſs than ſix months, nnd theſe the 
A 2 - ſummer 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| farmer months too. That approbation 
breathes ſuch liberal ſentiments as do 
| honour to the preſent way of thinking 
in France, and to the gentleman who. 
is the hicenfer of the preſs; and, as it is 
| ſhort, I beg leave to inſert it here. 7 
. N bave read, by order of his lordſhip the 
| keeper of the. feals, a work intituled, On 
| the Legiſlation and the Commerce of 
Corn. Though the principles contained 
in it appear to me to differ from thoſe 
announced by government on this ſubject, 
"get the author having confined himſelf 
"within the bounds of a ſimple diſcuſſion, 
vit bout perſonalities, or declamation; and 
' as, in my opinion, truth cannot but gain 
by the diſcuſſion of s queſtion” ſo important, 
I think that the printing this work can- 
not but be * uſe. Paris, 18th * 


1775. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ir we could be ſure that licenſers 
would always act on ſuch principles, 
who, that has groaned over the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the preſs, would not 'wiſh 
for the eſtabliſhment of them? 


Wo the author of this tract is I do 
not know ; an anſwer to it, which was 
| ſent me at the ſame time, calls him Mr. 
N. and ſays he is a Genevois. Mr. N. 
often ſtands for a blank name, but there 
is a Mr. Necker, a Genevois, at Paris, 

and now or lately one of the moſt emi- 
nent bankers there, and reſident, I be- 
| heve, for the republic at the court of 
France; he may be the Author, but this 
is mere conjecture. When I had read 
the book I liked it ; I thought it might 
be of uſe in England as well as in 
France, and I tranſlated it; I have ven- 
tured to add a few notes to it, and here 
it is at the reader's ſervice. 


I HAD once ſome thoughts of ſubjoin- 
ing to it the Anſwer which I have 
A 3 men- 


ADVERTISHMENT. 


mentioned: but jt appeared to me ſuch 
A gyreiched patchʒ penny Ll BRI 
though at .wns that . this apc ſent 95 
üs cgnſiderecd as the triumph 


Ne 


oppoſite party, that. 1. thought, it e 


worth the ane 
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CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is no queſtion in political 
| oeconomy, which preſents to, the 
mind more profound and more extenſive 
objects of meditation, than that con- 
cerning Corn; it is connected with the 
greateſt principles of ſociety, it leads 
back to the moſt original rig ahts of 
human nature, it is impoſſible to be 
tired of ſtudying : a ſubject ſo intereſh Y: 
to the general welfare. N 


| | _—_ 
7 100g 01 e 64 
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Or what avail, alas, to the happineſs 
of the greater number of men, are all 
the celebrated books of morality and 
of philoſophy ! Theſe reſpectable writ- 
ings, monuments of the human genius, 
are almoſt all deſtined to calm or to 
conciliate the paſſions ; but it is through 
luxury that theſe paſſions have extend- 
ed, and as it were difplayed them- 
ſelves, under a thouſand different ſhapes ; 
they ſeem to appertain to that claſs of 
men who, exempt from continual toil 
by their property, or devoting them- 
ſelves to it only through ambition, 
fatter or wound, ſerve or prejudice 
each other, out of pride or out of va- 
nity : continually in prey to emotions 
of the ſoul unknown to indigence, for 
them, alone the leſſons of wiſdom are 
written, and it is they alone, likewiſe, 

who have leiſure to read them. | 
Bor few are the truths the ſcope 
| and end of whoſe diſcuſſion i is the hap- 
pineſs of the multitude. To live to- 
day, to labour to live to-morrow ! this 
+ 18 
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ts the ſole concern of the moſt numer- 
dus claſs of our fellow creatures. Born 
without property, they have no means 
of ſuſtenance, but by earning by their 
ſervices a moderate part of the ſuper- 
fluities of the rich 5 and every morning 
they awake to the ſame fear, or to the 
lame hope. 

Ir the laws relating to the commerce 
of corn can aſſure or diſturb their 
quiet, are there any which ought to be 
examined to the bottom with more 
care? Is there an object more worthy 
of attention? Is there one which touches 
more nearly every feeling breaſt? But 
at the fame time that theſe conſidera- 


tions animate our courage, and urge 


our thoughts, we perceive, as we ad- 
- Vance in this inveſtigation, that there 
is no ſubject more abſtract and more 
SomrTIMBs we find, flowing from 
the ſame principles, conſequences abſo- 
lately different; ſometimes theſe conſe- 
quences have ſuch a * that 
B 2 they 


4 de Leg Nation” and the 


they ſeem in their turn to be a firft 
cauſe; - nay often, becoming better 
known than the principle from whence 
they ſpring, they alone fix the attention, 
and it is with difficulty that their de- 


pendance is re- eſtabliſned; in fine, we 
ſee contrary events, the effect of the 


ſame axioms, and belong to the ſame 
denominations, according to the degrees 
of extent given to their meaning, 0 or 


"+ - 


the application made of it. 
_ Every where, Truth ſeems bo fly, or 

to wiſh to weary out, "her purſuer ; "ſhe 
ſeems eſpecially to deny herſelf to all 
ſimple and general notions, by ſurround- 
ing herſelf with exceptions, with re- 
ſerves, and with modifications ; and it 
is in the midſt of theſe continual varie- 
ties that ſhe muſt be 17 1 for and 
ſeized.” 

Tur ** cer corn, 
which ſeem dictated by the law of na- 
ture in one country, would throw 
every thing into confuſion in another 


leſs fertile in ſoil, different in ſituation, 


and guided by oppoſite manners. 
Bur 
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Bur it is not thoſe political contra- 
rieties alone, that perplex the choice of 
the | beſt | ſyſtem. on the commerce of 
corn. Caſt an eye on the interior of 
ſociety, 'and you will ſee every differ- 
ent claſs that compoſes it, look on this 
important object in a quite different 
manner; becauſe the attention of men 
is under the dominion of habit; and 
is almoſt always fixed by their intereſt, 
even when they are not e 
unjuſt. % 
THE [proptietes ſees og in corn 
but the fruit of his care, and the pro- 
duce of the land that belongs to him; 
he would diſpoſe of it, in the ſame 
manner as of his other income. 
Tux merchant conſiders this ſtaff of 
life only as an article of trade; he 
would be at liberty to buy it and to ſell 
it again, as his intereſt directs. He re- 
quires that this circulation ſhould be 
ſubject to the n laws of com- 
Merce. 
* 3 Tur 


þ The Lygiſlation and the 

Tur people, without reflefting, but 
enlightaned by their inſtinct, and com- 
manded by their wants, look upon corn 
as an element, neceſſary to their exiſt- 
ence ; they are on earth, they would 
live, they wiſh- to be able, by their 
labour, to procure their ſubſiſtence; 
they demand ſych laws and regulations 
as will inſure it to them. 

Txess three claſſes of men ſound 
forth the moſt awful names in defence 
of their claims: the land-owner in- 
yakes the rights of property; the mer- 
chant, 'thoſs of 299g the People 

"Tos who live in idlenoſs i in towns, 
very indifferent as to queſtions which 
intereſt them only in a remote futurity, 
jain canfuſedly the complaints of the 
different parties, and are almoſt always 
ready to find out, that the contrary of 
what is done, is what ought to be done. 


Tg men who meditate in their clo- | 


ſets, filled with the praiſe-worthy de- 
fire of enlightening the world, but too 
eaſily 
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eaſily diſpoſed to believe that it is al- 
ways through want of abilities that an 
adminiſtration is imperfect, earneſt to 
unlooſe the Gordian knot, eſtabliſh a 
principle, generalize it, puſh it as far 
as it will go, and whilſt they thus 
extend its empire, they weaken it, or 
they alter its nature; frequently they 
look with too much indifference on the 
care of reconciling opinions and pre- 
judices to it; for there is a kind of 
abſtract courage alſo, which, remote 
from men, attacks and ſurmounts all 
difficulties by the force of feaſon and 
the power of truth: nearer them, this 
courage ſtaggers, and the in 
of thoſe arms in which e was 
placed ſoon appears. 54 

Bur whilſt ſome. in ſolitude Martha 
themſelves to all the boldneſs of theory, 
the different adminiſtrators of publick 


affairs, ſometimes give into another ex- 
ceſs; accuftomed to negotiate always 
with the paſſions of men, often obliged 
to combat their blindneſs and violence, 


B 4 _— 
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they have all the timidity of experi- 
ence, and too eaſily frighten. themſelves 
at complaints and at novelties. 
Ix is in the midſt of this 3 
ſhock of intereſts, of principles and of 
opinions, that the legiſlator muſt ſearch 
for truth. Filled with an awful re- 
verence, at the proſpect of the good 
which he may do, and which he dares 
to attempt, he ought to raiſe himſelf in 
thought above the differing , motives 
which agitate the community ; ; he 


| ought, to conſider it in its whole ex- 


tent, and unite in his beneficence all 
thoſe orders of his fellow creatures 
whom pride and vain pretenſions diſ- 
unite; above all things ought he to be 
the protector of that multitude of men, 
wlio have no orators to expreſs their 


complaints, - whoſe ſufferings he ought 


to. ſtudy, , becauſe their cry is never 
heard but in diſtreſs; who ſee only the 
preſent moment, and who yet can only 
be affiſted by foreſight ; on whom it is 
3m poll ble ever to beſtow ſo much hap- 
vi 4 pineſs, 
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pineſs, as to be known by them to be 
the author of it, or to enjoy their 
thankfulneſs; but whom it is ſo ſweet 
to defend, againſt oppreſſion and miſ- 
fortune, without oſtentation, and with- 
out reward. 
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GENERAL DIVISION, 


| E ſhall treat, in the following 
order, the different objects of 
this work. | 

In the Firſt part, we ſhall diſcuſs the 
Exportation of Corn. | 
Is the Second, the interior Commerce. 
IN the Third, weſhall examine the moſt 
known Modifications, applicable to the 
Commerce of Corn in general. 

Ix the Fourth, we ſhall conclude with 
riſquing our opinion, on the Law that 
would obviate the greateſt number of 
inconveniencies. Nr 

THESE 


10 The Legiſlation and the 
Tuxsx parts will be again ſubdivided 
into chapters. Though too ſlaviſh an 
attention ought not to be paid to me- 
thod, one 1s obliged to adopt this man- 
ner in the examination of ſuch abſtract 
queſtions. Yet, whatever care has been 
taken, it cannot be hoped that a diſſer- 
tation of this kind ſhould be generally) 
read. We would only invite a greater 
number of perſons to theſe diſcuſſions ; 
truth would gain, and perhaps the work 
would not loſe by it. What is moſt to 
be feared, is to be referred to the ſpirit 
of party; an arbiter who long reigns 
alone, whilſt the ſciences are yet new; 
a partial and incompetent judge, who 
believes ſtill more than he knows, who 
obftinarely adheres to whatever he has 
catched np in the dark, who gives up 
nothing, becauſe he doth not diftmguiſh 
with preciſion, and who is ſeldom ſhaken 
in his opinions, becauſe opinions be- 
come flexible, only in proportion as they 
are formed in doubt, and nouriſhed by 
thought; never by character. 
4 
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CHAP. I. 


Under what Relation muſt We examine the 
| Enportation of Corn ? 


$ it expedient to permit, in France, 
a free expartation ö by a permanent 
law 
THE cconomical writers ſhew no 
doubt on this head; and ſeyeral perſons, 
reſpectable by their lights and by their 
intentions, have adopted the ſame ſen- 
timent *. They all demand this liberty, 
OO | in 


geęyeral ſovereign courts have embraced the fame 
opinion. See the Repreſentations of the parliaments 
of Toulouſe, of Grenoble, and of Bretagne, and 
more recently the letter of the parliament of Tou- 
louſe to the king, which ends thus: 
„May your majeſty be convinced, that 
t will ever be wanting to the greateſt proſperity of 
** France, but the indefinite liberty to export — 
o 
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in the name of the moſt ſacred rights; 
on it they make Yepend*the*encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and all the moſt 
precious advantages civil and political. 
To chuſe a ſide on this important 
queſtion, we, muſt neceſſarily conſider it 
in its relation to o the te 9p th of wo 
ſeateſons 

Soctar 1 can have no other 
baſis; every law made for a nation, 
ought to take its ſource in the general 
good; when force and ignorance 89 
aſtray from this principle, their acts are 
| acts of deſpotiſm, and of error ; thoſe 
days are days of calamity, whoſe end 1 is 
expected with impatience. | 


cc 45 foreign markets; and ſuffer us to replace, un- 
For der the eyes of your majeſty, that remarkable 
% maxim, contained in the arret of your majeſty's 
„ council of the 14th September laſt ; That the more 
« commerce is. free, animated, and extended, the mare 
«6 Jbeedil and a the Prople are ſupplied,” 
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TA D there . but one Be on 
earth, the proſperity. of the ſtate, 

and the greateſt happineſs of its mem- 
bers, had been ſynonimous expreſſions. | 

Bur the formation of ſeveral ſocie- 
ties, diſunited in intereſt and affection, 
ſoon obliged each of them to add to the 
care of their happineſs, the ſollicitude 
neceſſary to preſerve it. 

THEN the proſperity of a | ſtate « came 
neceſſarily to depend on the reunion of 
happineſs and of ſtrength.  _ 

Tus deſire of happineſs had required 
only. ſimple ideas, of order, of jultice, 
and of equity; the need of ſtrength 
gave ſucceſſively birth to all the political 
combinations; and the functionz of the 
ſovereign encreaſed; the production of 
riches, labour, commerce, and induſtry, 
which in their connectign, with bappi- 


neſs 
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neſs ſeemed to belong only to the caprice 
of perſonal intereſt, became in their re- 
lation with the publick ftrength an ob- 
ject of meditation, and of watchfulneſs 
for the government, 

Ir is for want of reuniting, and 
confidering together theſe two condĩ - 
tions, eſſential to fociety, happineſs, and 
ſtrength, that we are apt to deviate into 
error. 

Tux miniſter of a deſpot thinks of 
ſtrength only; the ardent friend of hu- 
manity forms plans for happineſs only; 
the one requires nothing but ſoldiers ; 


the other would lay proftrate all means of 


defence. The one ftifles the thought, 
that ſtrength is a ſcourge when it guards 
only mifery ; the other forgets that, 
amidſt the paffions of mankind, happi- 
neſs without defence is a tranfient gale, 
which for an inftant we enjoy, only that 
we may learn to regret it. The en- 
fightenet miniſter guards himſelf againſt 
theſe” fatal errors; the edifice which he 
erects for happineſs, he fuſtains by power: 
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he fighs over thoſe political precautions, 
which atteſt to the world the ambitious 

reſtleſſneſs of ſovereigns, as the civil 
laws announce the unjuſt pretenfions of 
private men; but he frames his deſigns 
according to the circumſtances which he 
cannot overcome; happy that by his 

wiſdom he can yet moderate thoſe facri- 
| fices, which the defence of the ſtate re- 
quires from the fubjedt. 

Vr let not theſe inconveniencies, 
inſeparable from the eſtabliſhment of 
ſocieties, make us regret the life of ſa- 
vages in their foreſts; for even in that 
ſituation, men would be obliged to mo- 
derate their deſires, in order to fatiafy 
them, and to keep by ſtrength and 
watchfulneſs what they had acquired by 

I x is an eternal ſervitude impoſed on 
human nature. to have all our enjoy- 
ments ſurrounded with ſaerifiees and 
contrarieties ; and ſocial laws have poſ- 
fibly' mitigated this condition, for by 
warranting to. each his property, they 
diſpence 
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16 The Legiſſation and the 

diſpence with the neceſſity of fighting 
to procure, and of having ſtrength to 
ſecure it. The diſquiet ſpread over all 
men in the ſavage life, is concentrated 
in the government, and ſubſiſts only be- 
tween ſociety and ſociety; but then the 
publie ſtrength is become abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and it is by the harmony of that 
with the happineſs of individuals, that 
the proſperity of the ſtate is aſſured. 


w — Wore Ty \ n th . 


An Ar HL: 


On the Reunion of Happineſs and Strength. 


HERE are, doubtleſs, a great num- 
ber of ſocial inſtitutions which con- 
cur to eſtabliſh the happineſs and the 
ſtrength of a nation ; but ſeveral would 
appear foreign to our ſubject : ſuch are 
the laws of order, juſtice, and equity; 


thoſe which maintain morals, which ex- 


cite honour and courage, which improve 


military diſcipline, and unfold military 
talents; all thoſe, in fine, which tend to 


render 
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render a man more expert, or more 
powerful, than his equal by nature. 
Pol ITIcAL economy doth certainly 
not reject the amelioration ariſing from 
all theſe circumſtances ; but obliged to 
admit only general views, it conſiders 
the power of a ſtate as founded on the 
greatneſs of its riches, but ſtill more on 
the number of its inhabitants and if 
this number cannot inereaſe but by the 
effect of a due harmony between the 
different claſſes of ſociety, population 
becomes, in political economy, the moſt 
certain pledge of the union of happi- 
neſs and ſtrength. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Strength depends more on Population than 
on Riches. 


EFORE we compare together 
theſe two great ſources of power, 

it is of importance to ſhew, with preci- 

ſion, what is meant in this parallel, by 

the riches of the ſtate. 

C FIRST 
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FRS r then, they are not the revenues 
of the ſovereign ; for if theſe revenues 
bear ſome relation to the wealth of the 
nation, they bear another, alſo, to the 
wiſdom or unſkilfulneſs of thoſe who 
govern, who do not always proportion 
the impoſts to the abilities of the 
people. 4 
Non can the riches of the ſtate, as 
compared againſt population, be com- 
poſed of thoſe goods which are eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary to that population; under 
the name of riches then, in this light, 
cannot be comprehended, either the land 
which feeds man, or the ſtock in im- 
plements, in cattle, in buildings, in 
| ſeed; all theſe kinds of goods are, as it 
were, a part of population, for man 
cannot be ſeparated from his ſubſiſt- 
ence. 
Tuvus the only riches. which form a 
power | diſtinct from population, are 
thoſe ſuperabounding goods of every 
kind, which are amaſſed through time in 
a "_ and which, capable of being 


exchanged 
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exchanged for the ſervices of foreigners, 
may augment the public ſtrength, _ 
_  TuresE goods now conſiſt principally 
in the precious materials, ſuch as gold 
and filver ; becauſe theſe metals are be- 
come the common meaſure of exchanges, 
and the eertain means of acquiring, on 
every ſide, the productions of the earth, 
and the labours of men. 
Turkx are ſtates where thoſe riches 
encreaſe, together with the number of 
inhabitants. 
THERE are others where thoſe riches 
cannot be acquired; but at the expence 
of population. 
Lr us ſuppoſe a nation to be ſtill 
ſavage, and in its infancy, or to have 
received nothing from nature but corn, 
and ſome productions common to all 
other countries; and that its inhabitants 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by no peculiar 
kind of induſtry ; it is plain filver, and 
the other precious riches, can be intro- 
duced into that nation, only in exchange 
for its corn : there will be ſo many the 
WY fewer 
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fewer men in it, as there are fed elſe- 
where by that corn exported; and it 
muſt deprive itſelf of a part of the po- 
pulation of which it was ſuſceptible, in 
order to acquire riches. 

THERE are nations more fortunate, 


which augment their riches by increaſ- 


ing the number of their people; ſuch. is 
France, which, by the varied induſtry of 


her inhabitants, and by the culture of 
ſome valuable productions, peculiar to 


her ſoil, pays for all the goods of the 


univerſe which ſhe wiſhes to have, and, 


beſides that, draws into her lap, every 
year, a prodigious ſum of gold and 
ſilver. 

Wiruix the laſt ten years, France has 
imported more corn than ſhe has -ex- 
ported ; and yet, within theſe ten years, 


ſhe-is become poſſeſſor of near one half 
of the precious metals which have been 


amaſſed in Europe during that period &. 
CERTAINLY, 


* There hath come from America, for ten years 
pait, from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
. twenty 
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CERTAINLY, in ſuch a country, po- 
pulation contributes to riches; but if 
thoſe riches could be ſtill augmented by 
the ſale of the neceſſaries of life, ſuch 
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3 augmentation of fortune acquired at 
3 twenty millions French annually S. About fifteen 
2 millions 4 have gone annually to the Indies and 
7 China, by the commerce of France, Holland, Swe- 
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den, and Denmark: remains then annually in Eu- 
rope about a hundred millions . 

France has coined about forty- three millions 8, 
dne year with another, during theſe ten years, and 
this money remains entirely in France; for ſo long 
as this kingdom receives freſh ſums in uncoined me- 
tals, coined metals, which coſt two per cent. for 
coinage, cannot be exported out of it. Such a com- 
merce is impoſſible; or if ſome of the coin goes out 
one moment, it muſt return the next. 

Now if to theſe forty-three millions we add ſeven 
for new plate, &c. which ſeems moderate, there are 
in all fifty millions {| of the precious metals annually 
accumulated in France; ſo we are not in danger of 
any conſiderable miſtake, in ſuppoſing that France 
receives almoſt half of thoſe metals which are amaſſed 
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in Europe, 

From 4,812, fo0l. to 5,3 50,0001. ſterling, at 319. half- 
penny per crown. 

+ 656,201. ſterling, 1 4,375,000]. ſterling, 

§ 1,881,2501, ſlerling. 2, 187, 500 l. ſterling. 
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the expence of population would net- 


ther be wiſe nor politic, 

Ricuzs and population are two 
ſources of power, but population is the 
much more certain ſtrength. 

Ir the moveable riches, whereof the 
different members of a ſtate can diſpoſe, 
were ſufficient to conſtitute power, the 
republic of Genoa would be of more 
weight in Europe than the kingdom of 
Sweden; but this kind of riches con- 
cur to the national ſtrength only by the 
means of impoſts ; and the proprietors 
of thoſe riches hide them, diſguiſe them, 
or go with them into other countries, 
whenever the ſtate demands too great a 
proportion of them. | 

Bes1DEs, thoſe riches, even in the 
hands of the ſovereign, become an addi- 
tional ſtrength to the population of an 
empire, only ſo far as by treaties with 
other powers it obtains from them 
either auxiliary troops, or permiſſion to 
levy recruits in their dominions; whereas 


a nutherous population is a ſtrength in 
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itſelf, independant of any compact; and 
in the preſent circumſtances of Europe, 
where the perfection of diſcipline and 
military talents puts armies in motion 
with prodigious rapidity, population ac- 
quires a new degree of ſuperiority over 
money, as that can be converted into an 
augmentation of ſtrength, only by the 
more or leſs tedious means of negocia- 
tions. 

Ir a ſyſtem of policy ſhould at length 
prevail, which ſhould acknowledge no 
law of nations, but force, forthwith the 
belligerant powers would obſerve no rule 
in their hoſtilities; they would every 
where exact what they wanted, inſtead 
of paying for it; and riches would be- 
come ſtill leſs eſſential to power: for as 
the precious metals are not convertible 
into the things really uſeful or agreeable 
to man, but through the effect of a con- 
vention; ſo, in proportion as the ſpirit 
of convention ſhall become enfeebled 
among ſovereigns, money will be leſs 
neceſſary for conqueſt, or for defence. 

C 4 IN 
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In fine, there are countries where 
niches will never accumulate ; there are 
others whither, they will always ſponta- 
neouſly flow, In vain does a ſtate gain 
money by commerce, or by the ſale of 
its productions; this money follows the 
lot of the perſons who poſſeſs it; and 
never ſhall we ſee great proprietors of 
moveable tiches continue long under a 
deſpotic government, or an inclement 
ſky. The men who diſpoſe of much 
money, are deſirous of obtaining all the 
advantages which it can procure; and 
as they can tranſport it wherever 
pleaſure calls. them, they will always be 
attracted - towards the temperate cli- 
mates, towards the countries where arts 
and fciences flouriſh, where the man- 
ners of the inhabitants are gentle, 
where ſociety is eaſy, where the laws are 
ſage, where prejudices have the leaſt 
ſway. Tis in the very ſmall number of 
ſuch countries that money will always 
center; therefore the anxiety of their 
e ſhould be principally di- 

rected 
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rected towards the eneouragement of 


population, which, in the preſent ſtate 
of politics, will become more and more 
the real ſtrength of nations, and which 
in France will never claſh with the en+ 
creaſe of her riches, 
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The Relation which Riches bear to 
Happineſs 


T availeth not that a country is 
powerful, if its inhabitants are not 
happy; for ſtrength is no otherwiſe a 
good, than as it ſecures happineſs. So, 
after having examined the influence. of 
riches and of population on the power 
of a ſtate, it remains that we conſider 
the relation which theſe two great cir- 

cumſtances bear to the publick felicity. 
Tue inhabitants of a country fa- 
voured by nature, enjoy the fertility of 
its ſoil, and the variety of its produc- 
tions; but theſe goods are independant 
4 3 
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of riches, in the ſenſe that we here uſe 
the word; that is to ſay, the inhabi- 
tants of France would equally enjoy the 
yearly renewal of the fruits of the 
earth, although fifty or ſixty millions 
in coin, plate, and diamonds, was not 
annually amaſſed in that kingdom. 

Tun French nation would not be 
the leſs happy if the hundred thouſand 
tuns of wine which they ſell to foreign- 
ers, were conſumed among themſelves; 
this pleaſure would be well worth that 
of hoarding up the thirty millions which | 
they receive in exchange. 

Tux quantity of money accumulated 
in a country, bears then no direct rela- 
tion to its happineſs : this annual intro- 
duction of metals is the effect of a free 
exchange of commodities; it 1s the 
general reſult of commerce. But let us 
ſuppoſe a nation compoſed of proprie- 
tors without oeconomy, or more ſenſible 


to real enjoyments, than to the power 


of enjoying, repreſented by money; 
* a nation would ſpend all its re- 
7” 2 a venues, 
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venues,” and would require from fo- 
reigners a greater quantity of their pro- 
ductions; it would keep more of its 
own, and conſequently would receive 
leſs money; but all its deſires being 
ſatisfied, it would be equally happy. 
Bor farther, if the ſocial ſyſtem, 
which has always been looked upon as 
the moſt conformable to general felicity, 
if the equality of property could, all 
at once, be introduced and maintain- 
ed; the ſtate where this chimerical 
project ſhould be realized, however 
favoured by nature, would no longer 
receive money from foreign countries, 
yet ſuch. a ſociety would indiſputably be 
the moſt worthy of envy. 

LET us lay open this idea. There 
are two thouſand millions of money * 
in France; the fourth or the ſixth part 
would poſſibly be ſufficient to carry on 
the exchange of commodities ; the reſt 
is a treaſure, more or leſs tranſitory, in 
the hands of the different proprietors in 
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the kingdom, that is, a pledge which 
conſtantly repreſents the power of ac- 
quiring other goods. But what is it 
that gives ſuch an extent to this power, 
and this defire of hoarding? It is the 
inequality of fortunes, 

Tu incertitude of defires, ſure com- 
panion of abundance, neceſſarily occa- 
ſions thoſe metals to be earneſtly ſought 
after, which give time for compariſon 
and choice, which procure the means of 
converting a periſhable ſuperfluity into 
a permanent value, and thus conſole 
the rich amidſt all the diſguſts of ſatiety, 
by the confuſed image of all thoſe goods 
whereof money gives the hopes. 

LET us now conſider a country di- 
vided into ſmall properties, a diviſion 
which procures to the greateſt number 
of men, the moſt ſimple comforts and 
conveniencies of life, but every where 
prevents the exiſtence of ſuperfluity ; 
each then confuming the productions 
of his patrimony, the means of mak- 
ing exchanges with foreigners become 

94M 


ſo narrowed that it would be no longer 
poſſible to aſk money from them, be- 
cauſe they would not become debtors; 
it is the hard lot of the poor, the greater 
number of men, confined to bare ne- 
ceſſaries, that puts into the power of 
the rich, a ſuperabundance of goods of 
every kind; which they deſire to con- 
vert into money; and that is effectuated 
by commerce with other nations. 

Tuns great inequalities, though in- 
evitable, are nothing the leſs afflicting 
to humanity; how then can the immo- 
derate introduction of money into a 
country, the conſequence of ſuch a 
ſyſtem, ever be a certain bgn of the 
Publick felicity ? 
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C HAP. VI. 


The Relation whith Population bears 10 


Happineſs. 


. 8 che encreaſe of the number of 


men prejudicial to the publick hap- 
pineſs? That is the queſtion we are 


to examine. 


'PRoPRIETORS cannot be hurt by an 
encreaſe of population; inaſmuch as 


by the ſocial laws, no one is admitted 


to a ſhare in a property, except by free 

convention, or by the right of inheri- 

tance eſtabliſned by law. 
PROPRIETORS, thus ſecured againſt 


| any involuntary diſtribution of their for- 


tune, can only reap advantages from 
the encreaſe of population ; thus, ſup- 


| Poſe a proprietor had deſtined the pro- 


duce of two hundred acres of land to 
purchaſe the work of ten artiſans, and 
that this conceſſion procured each of 
them good clothing, comfortable food, 
and ſome conveniences ; but when the 

number 
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number of men is augmented, the com- 
petition ariſing from thence, enables 
the proprietor to reduce the recompence 
of labour to meer neceſſaries; then 
with the ſame quantity of acres he 
hires double, perhaps, the number of 
workmen, and thus procures to him- 
ſelf new enjoyments, ſince this encreaſe 
of labour is wholly devoted to his will, 
and to his fancy. 

Bur if it is proved that proprietors 
are advantaged by the encreaſe of po- 
pulation, it may poſſibly be more dif- 
ficult to reconcile with this advan- 
tage, the happineſs of thoſe who live 
by the labour of their hands; fince, 
as we have juſt now remarked, it is on 
account of their number and their ri- 
valſhip, that they obtain no more than 
meer neceſſaries for their recompence. 

Tux encreaſe of population dooms, 
no doubt, the induſtrious claſs of man- 
kind to many privations; but that im- 
petuous attraction which nature has 
implanted between the ſexes, and that 

love 
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love wherewith ſhe inſpires them for 
the fruits of their union, are the cauſes 
of the multiplication of men upan the 
earth; theſe ſentiments rule over the 
poor, as over the rich; theſe no law 
can ſuppreſs, and if it could, that law 
would-be barbarqus. Every human be- 
ing loves better to ſhare a morſel of 
bread with his mate and his offspring; 
than to live alone on varied dainties. 
It is thus population ſpreads, and by 
ſpreading inevitably augments the num- 
ber of the indigent. | 
LA r us not, however, deceive our- 
felves concerning this indigence: the 
eſtimates of nature are more ſublime 
than thoſe of men ; let us beware not 
to calumniate her too lightly. To the 
laws and to the paſſions of men, ſhe 
abandons the diftribution of riches 5 
but that of happineſs ſhe reſerves in her 
own hands ; this ſhe has not founded 
on the variety of meats and the delicacy 
of raiment; ſhe has not thrown into 
one ſtock, all the pleaſures which ſhe 
| would 
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would divide amongſt all the ſons of 
men, ſhe would then have given too 
much power to the great ones of the 
earth; they can, by the means of com- 
petition, reduce the man of toil to have 
only bread for his recompence; but 
they can take away from him, neither 
thoſe ever-renewing wants which give a 
relith to the plaineſt food, nor that 
ardent thirſt which calls him with plea- 
ſure to the ſtream, nor that ſleep which 
_ ſweetly recruits his exhauſted body, nor 

that glorious ſight of nature which 
chears him when he awakes in the 
morning, nor that motion which diſſi- 
pates his thoughts, nor that curioſity 
which agitates him, nor that warm 
blood which carries delight through 
every vein ; or in fine, that hope which 
gilds the future, ſooths the preſent, and 
comforts the heart. All theſe pleaſures. 
of life are out of the power of civil 
property; they are the property of the 
poor, as much, at leaſt, as of the 


rich, | 
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UNDER this view, two thouſand men 
reduced to the meer neceſſaries of life, 
will unitedly (if we may ſo ſpeak) be 
in poſſeſſion of a greater quantity of 
happineſs, than one thouſand men, 
. fomewhat better clothed, or more deli- 
cately fed; and ſuch is, doubtleſs, the 
beneficent view of nature, when ſhe 
entices men to encreaſe the human 


ſpecies. | 
THERE 1s a period, however, where 
population would ſtop of itſelf, that is 
when it ſhould come to exceed the ſum 
total of all ſubſiſtence *. Sufferings and 
| mortalities 


* One acre of corn will more than feed a man, 
eating nothing elſe ; ten acres of graſs would not 
feed him with fleſh, if he could live on that without 
any thing elſe. Land will bear above twenty times 
the weight of potatoes as of wheat, and of cabbages 
above 50 per cent. a greater weight than of potatoes; 
the produce alſo of carrots and parſnips muſt be very 
great, In the greateſt poſſible population, therefore, 
there would be no animals on earth but men, and all 
mankind muſt live on cabbage, potatoes, &c. and 
fiſh, and drink only water; nor can the imagination 
conceive how high population might riſe before it 
would be checked by want of food, for who can 

| tell 
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mortalities muſt then enſue; but this 
evil would be the effect of a plenitude 
of good, as a veſſel filled till it over- 
flows. This kind of misfortune is lit- 
tle known on earth; the ſcourges of 
heaven, and the deſtructive errors and 
paſſions of men, almoſt always ſtop the 
natural progreſs of population. 
tell how far produce might be augmented by labour 
and manure? Every one knows the difference be- 
tween common good culture and that beſtowed 
on an experiment, and in this caſe every inch 
would be higher cultivated than an experimental 
garden plot now is: we might perhaps die for want 


of freſh air to breathe, before we ſhould die for 
want of food to eat. Tranflator”s Note. : 
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C HA P. VII. 
The Sources of Popilation. 


HERE are republicks which are 
| fed in a great meaſure with fo- 
reign corn, by means of the moveable 
revenues of their wealthy citizens, or by 
the exchange of the works of induſtry 
of their inhabitants; but great ſtates 
have need of extenſive reſources belong- 
ing to themſelves, and men cannot there 


multiply and perpetuate themſelves but 


in proportion to the ſubſiſtence pro- 
duced by the country itſelf z thus agri- 
culture is the firſt ſource of popula- 
tion in ſuch a kingdom as France. 

Tux ſecond circumſtance neceſſary to 
the ſupport and extent of that popula- 


tion, is that the ſeveral kinds of ſub- 


ſiſtence, thus multiplied in a commu- 
nity, ſhould be employed in nouriſh- 
ing the inhabitants who compoſe it. 

A counTRyY which ſhould yield much 


corn, and ſell ſome of it conſtantly to 


foreigners, 
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foreigners, would have an imperfect 
population. 

A counTRY' which ſhould never ſell 
anycorn to foreigners, but which ſhould 
not make the land produce as much as 
it might do, would equally have an im- 
perfect population. 

Lr us now enquire what is the in- 
fluence of the exportation of corn, ori 
| thoſe two effential ſources of the popu- 
lation of a ſtate. 


* — = 
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Conſtant Liberty to export Corn is not 
neceſſary to the Progreſs of Agriculture 


in F. rance. 


W E RE it poſſible that property 
ſhould be conſtantly divided 


into equal portions; every member 
of ſociety poſſeſſing only an extent of 
land ſufficient to ſupply his wants or 
the moſt ſimple conveniences ; the 
bounty of the earth, which yields five 

D 3 or 
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or ſix for one *, would be the only en- 
couragement neceſſary to agriculture z 
the preſſing neceſſity of feeding, warm- 
ing, and clothing themſelves, would 
then ſuffice to excite the proprietors to 
draw from their land the greateſt profit 
in their power. 

Bur the inequality of property hav- 
ing collected in the ſame hands, lands 
of conſiderable extent, whereof the 
annual produce infinitely exceeds the 
real wants of the proprietors, they 
would have neglected cultivation, they 
would have ſpared themſelves the pains 
it requires, if they could not have ex- 
changed the ſuperfluous fruits whereof 
they were poſſeſſors for other goods. 


Thus 


* We muſt obſerve that in France they ſow after 
the rate of four buſhels (Engliſh) on an Engliſh 
acre, ſo 5 or 6 for one is 20 or 24 buſhels per acre, 
which is the full medium crop in England, If this 
is not known, one is ſurprized at reading in Mr. 
Lullin de Chateauvieux's papers, and in other 
places of Duhamel, that the common return in their 
out fields, was only three for one. Indeed 12 buſhels 
per acre is little enough, Tr. 
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Txus the inequality of property 
would have ſtopt the progreſs of agri- 
culture, if arts, manufactures, and all 
the works of induſtry, had not come to 
excite the emulation of proprietors, by 
offering them the means of converting 
thoſe fruits which were uſeleſs to them, 
into a variety of things agreeable to 
them. 

Tusk means, at firſt ſight, ſeem 
encreaſed by the conſtant liberty of 
ſelling corn to foreigners, as that opens 
a ſtill larger field to proprietors for the 
exchange of their ſuperfluity; but we 
ſhall ſoon perceive that if there are 
countries where this liberty is neceſſary 
for the encouragement of tillage, there 
are others where this expedient is void 
of utility. | 

LeT us place this diſtinction in a 
clear hght. 

A BEGINNING ſtate, ſuch, for in- 
ſtance, as the Engliſh colonies in North 
America, ought to ſet ng bounds to the 
exportation of corn; vaſt tracts of 

D 4 land 
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land to break up, leave unknown the 
quantity of ſubſiſtence which the coun- 
try can produce; at the ſame time arts 
and manufactures are there as yet in their 
- infancy; wine, oil, tea, ſugar, coffee, 
and various other agreeable productions, 
will not grow, or are not yet cultivated 
there. 

ProPRIETORs ſomewhat confiderabld 
would then be doomed to great priva- 
tions, if they could not give their corn 
in exchange for the goods of foreign 
countries; as they would have no other 
means of payment, ſo long as their 
country did not furniſn ſome peculiar 
production, or ſome objects of induſtry 
agreeable to other nations. 

Is ſuch a ſituation, the leaſt obſta- 
cle to the liberty of exportation, would 
be a law of privation upon the pro- 
prietors, and a diſcouragement to agri- 
culture. 

TuxxRx are countries in the north of 
Europe which participate of moſt of 
theſe circumſtances, and which ought to 

| govern 
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govern themſelves upon the ſame . 
ciples as America. 

THzRE are other ſtates, as Poland, 
which might begin to deviate from 
them; but all the lands there being di- 
vided among the great lords, who are 
likewiſe part of the ſovereignty, the 
laws and cuſtoms muſt neceſſarily be 
affected by their intereſt, In the midſt 
of that impetuous ariſtocracy, the ad- 
miniſtration has not ſtrength enough to 
hazard new regulations ; it is not with- 
out much difficulty, that under ſuch a 
conſtitution, arts, manufactures, and 
commeree can, by extending them« 
ſelves, render the Ig of corn 
leſs neceſſary. 

FRANCE bears not the ſmalleſt re- 
ſemblance to any of theſe countries ; it 
is the country in Europe the moſt fa- 
voured by nature, and the moſt im- 
proved by time. 

Tnovo the number of great pro- 
perties encreaſes there daily, there are 
ſtill many poſſeſſors of ſmall demeſnes, 
| who 
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who conſume the fruits of them, 
and who want no incitement to culti- 
vate but the deſire of life. As to the 
great proprietors, France offers them in 
exchange for the corn whereof they diſ- 
poſe, whatever can excite their wiſh ; 
twenty-four millions of men, its pre- 
ſent number of inhabitants *, are to be 
fed by the corn of the kingdom ; and 


* From the returns made by the ſeveral intendants 
of the provinces, has been made out a ſtate of the 
births, marriages, and deaths, in the whole kingdom, 
during the years 1770, 1771, and 1772, The me- 
dium of deaths is 780,040 : this has been multiplied 
by 33 to find the number of inhabitants in France, as 
ſome authors on the ſubject have thought this to be 
the proportion; and this gives 25,741,430 inhabi- 
tants. 

But as this proportion of 43 living perſons to one 
death is not generally admitted, and that ſome cal- 
culators think it too high, I have formed my calcula- 
tion at 31; Which will appear the more moderate, 
when we conſider that there are always many deaths 
which are not entered in the regiſters of deaths, and 
that in the collections that have been made, it is 
more eaſy to omit than to add. 

However this may be, reckoning 31 living perſons 
for every death, there appears to be 24,181,333 in- 
habitants in France, | | 


the 
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the induſtrious part of this multitude 
procure by their labours every exquiſite 
commodity for the proprietary part: in 
one part, they cultivate for them wines, 
oils, and other productions peculiar to 
the ſoil of France; in another, they 
contribute by various labours to the car- 
rying on her colonies, and the culture 
of the precious commodities which they 
yield; every where, an immenſe multi- 
tude addicting themſelves to arts and 
manufactures, ſatisfy every caprice of 
luxury and vanity. 

I fine, thoſe various riches, the fruits 
of induſtry and of a happy ſoil, equally 
envied by other nations, ſerve to pay 

for thoſe foreign commodities which the 
inhabitants of France deſire; and in- 
troduce beſides into the kingdom annu- 
ally forty or fifty millions of money, 
deſtined to ſatisfy the wiſh of avarice, 
and to content that imagination which 
prefers the power of expending to the 
pleaſure of expence. | 


Is 
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Is there a country in the world which 
has leſs occaſion to ſell its corn to fo- 
reigners in order to encourage its agri- 
culture? certainly not. In a country 
to which nature has not been bountiful, 
and whoſe inhabitants are deſtitute of 
ingenuity, they may indeed wiſh con- 
ſtantly for this commerce; and, accord- 
ingly, if we caſt an eye on the different 
countries of Europe, we ſhall ſee that it 
is Poland, depreſſed by the feudal go- 
vernment, which ſells her corn continu- 
| ally to the induſtrious Hollanders ; that 
it is Africa, ignorant and barbarous, 
which ſells hers to the inhabitants of 
2 Marſeilles ; that it is America, ſtill in 
the cradle, which ſells her corn to Eu- 
rope, arrived to a degree of perfection; 
that it was France, in fine, cruſhed and 
laid waſte by civil wars, which nou- 
riſhed foreigners with her grain; and 
that it is France, enlightened by the age 
of Louis the XIVth, and by the ge- 
nius of Colbert, which now conſumes 
them herſelf, which has no longer need 
| | to 
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to ſell them to acquire money or other 
foreign productions, but which is ſure 
to obtain all thoſe goods in exchange for 
the fruits of her induſtry ; the true com- 
merce of a nation in a ſtate of perfec- 
tion, and the only one which maintains 
its proſperity, by encreaſing at once its 
population and its wealth, 


«SS. ——_—_ 
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C HAP. IX. 


The conflant Liberty to export Corn may 
be prejudicial to Agriculture. 


E have ſeen, that by the inequa- 
| lity of property, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture depends on the va- 
riety of means open to the great pro- 
prietors, to exchange their ſuperfluous 
corn for other things agreeable to them; 
and in this point of view, it ſeems, at 
farſt, indifferent, whether this exchange 
is made in France or in foreign coun- 
tries by means of exportation ; for in 
whatever manner the proprietors ſell or 

1 4 exchange 
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exchange their corn, provided they ars 
ſatisfied, they will be encouraged to im- 


prove their lands, and that important 


condition for agriculture will be fulfilled. 

To this way of reaſoning I anſwer, 
that the exchange of corn againſt the 
national induſtry, is much more certain 
and more encouraging for the proprie- 
tors, than the exchange of the ſame 
commodity for the pi oductions of other 
countries. 

Tux nearer to the proprietors of ſub- 
ſiſtence thoſe arts and manufactures 
which pleaſe them are eſtabliſhed, the 
greater quantity can they have of con- 


veniences and of the objects of luxury, 


in exchange for their corn, inaſmuch as 


they are not obliged to allot part of it 
to pay the freight; and thus, the ad- 


vantages which they may reap from cul - 


tivation are augmented. 


Tris exchange of ſubſiſtence within 


the ſtate itſelf, is alſo much more cer- 
tain ; for the nouriſhment of men be- 
ing fixed by — the need of corn is 


4 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily limited; ſo that the French 
proprietors could not convert their ſu- 
perfluous corn into other articles, by 
means of exportation, but ſo far only as 
there ſhould be a want in foreign coun- 
tries, and of courſe this commerce 
would be uncertain; whereas the ex- 
change of theſe fruits of the earth is al- 
ways aſſured, when the ſame kingdom 
which produced them, abounds in work- | 
men, manufacturers, and artiſts of every 
ſpecies. 1 

Tux reſult of theſe obſervations is; 
that the extenſiveneſs and variety of 
national induſtry is the chief of all en- 
couragements that can be given to agri- 
culture. Thus it would not be of ſer- 
vice to it, to permit conſtantly the free 
.exportation of corn, if that liberty ſhould 
be repugnant to the progreſs of arts and 
manufactures ; and that it would be fo, 
we ſhall prove in the following chapter, 
and alſo in the ſequel of this work *. 


I ovGuT 


* TIt was not. poſſible to give the propoſitions, 
which are the object of theſe firſt chapters, all the 
extent 
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I ovcnrT firſt, however, to anſwer a 
common objection. | 

Tux progreſs and variety of arts and 
induſtry which we hold forth as favour- 
able to agriculture, are preciſely what 
are prejudicial to it. All theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments, ſay they, turn men from the cul- 
tivation of the ground and from coun- 
try labour, by preſenting to them more 
attractive occupations. 

I canNoT conceive why men ſhould 
always ſet in oppoſition thoſe branches 
which riſe from the ſame ſtem. 

ARTISTS, and all the workmen in 
matters of conveniency or of luxury, 


extent which they require; becauſe we have in the 
firft place conſidered them ſeparately from the idea of 
price ; an abſtract idea, which would have rendered 
the ſtudy of thoſe truths which we ſearch after too 
difficult, even from its beginning. When we come 
to treat of thoſe prices, and of the relation they bear 
to agriculture and manufactures, we ſhall enter more 
deeply into the queſtions, which at firſt y we only con- 
ſider 1 ma general manner, 


are 
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are fed by the ſuperfluous ſubſiſtence, 
which the inequality of property accu- 
mulates in the ſame hands; but this 
ſuperfluous ſubſiſtence could not exiſt 
but by means of cultivation, and after 
all the men employed in it have received 
their maintenance; thus in the actual 
ſtate of ſociety, the arts are not rivals of 
agriculture; but the encouragement and 
the recompence of it. 

Ir is added, that if thoſe eſtabliſh- 
ments of induſtry did not offer in ex- 
change ſo many things which are agree- 
able to thoſe who in a community diſ- 
poſe of ſubſiſtence; or of money which 
repreſents it, a greater part of thoſe 
riches would be employed in the nou- 
riſhment of the cultivators, and the lands 
would become more fruitful. But why 
ſhould the proprietors deſire this fruit- 
fulneſs unleſs for their own happineſs K. 
Can we form any other idea of the ſpi- 
rit of property? They will voluntarily 
impoſe ſome momentary privations on 


themſelves, but it will always be with I 
'E - deſign 
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deſign to increaſe their expences ; the 
more labourers they have employed on 


their lands, the more corn they will reap, 


the greater ſuperfluity of it they will 
have, and they will feed the greater 
number of men deſtined to their luxury 
and their pleaſures. 

Tuus the progreſs of 8 will 
always lead back to the encreaſe of in- 
duſtry, the variety of which will ſerve 
for an encouragement to the labour of 
the ground. 

ALTHovuGn ſome deviations, or ſome 


tranſient diſproportions ſhould enſue 


between the recompenſes which the cul- 
tivators deſerve, and thoſe. which are 
given to the workmen in articles of plea- 
ſure, theſe are only natural agitations in 
ſo vaſt a field of combinations ; but the 
force of neceſſity will ſoon ſet every 
thing again in its due place. The rich, 
who are the great lawgivers in point of 
wages, and who cannot maintain the 
artiſans of luxury but after they have 


multiplied ſubſiſtence by the means of 
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labourers, will never fail to eſtabliſh be- 
tween theſe different taſks the propor- 
tions neceſſary for the benefit of pro- 
perty. 

LzT mendeclaim "ys no more againſt 
arts and manufactures, or let thoſe who 
proſeribe them find out a method to 
make an equal diſtribution of lands, 

and moreover to repeat this diſtribution 
every year; without this expedient, im- 
poſſible to be put in execution, a variety 
of eſtabliſhments of induſtry will be the 
only means of exciting the poſſeſſors of 
vaſt domains to carry on agriculture to- 
wards perfection, and to admit the mul- 
titude to a ſhare of the fruits of the 
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CHAP. X. 


Eſtabliſhments of Induſtry are the only 
Means of raifing the Conſumption to the 
Level of the greateft C ultroation. © 


EXT to the erlcourctembnt of 
- agriculture, which produces ſub- 


ſiſtence, what is doubtleſs the moſt im- 


portant to population is, that this ſub- 
ſiſtence may be conſumed in the coun- 
try which has produced it; but to attain 
this, without prejudice to agriculture, it 
is not ſufficient to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of it; for we have ſhewn, that in 
ſtates deſtitute of induſtry, or wanting 
growths peculiar to their ſoil, this pro- 
hibition would only ſerve to N the 

progreſs of agriculture. | 
THe ſovereign power can, indeed, 
hinder the proprietors from ſending 
their corn abroad, but it cannot oblige 
them to cultivate their lands with ar- 
dour, if they have not hopes of 
exchanging their growths which are 
uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs to them for ſome agreeable ob- 
jects. Thus, to raiſe population to the 
level of the greateſt poſſible cultivation, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that the coun- 
try be filled with trades, arts, manufac- 
tures,” and all the eſtabliſhments of in- 
duſtry that may be agrecable to the pro- 
— of corn. | 


CHAP. XI. 
7 be conſtant Liberty of exporting Corn 
* ANKIND is ſo governed. by 


hurts rg. corrateg 

IV habit, that an induſtrious nation 
may for a long time labour under a miſ- 
take touching its abilities, and carry on 
a continual traffick of its corn againſt 
foreign manutactures; whilſt with ſome 
efforts, or ſome momentary privations, it 
might come to eſtabliſh the ſ me manu- 
factures within itſelf, and would thus 
ſatisfy the taſte of its proprietors without 

hurting its population. It belongs to 
binn E 3 the 
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the ſovereign, to the intelligent mini- 


ſter who ſeconds him, to re-animate'the 
national ſpirit, and to overcome the 
fatal effects of lazineſs and habit. This 
was the merit of Colbert, and the aim 


- which he propoſed to himſelf in the eſta- 


þliſhment of ſundry prohibitory laws, 


whether againſt the carrying out corn, 


or againſt the bringing in foreign ma- 
nufactures. Theſe precautions, calum- 
niated now-a-days, are not (we ſhall ſee 
it) ſavage, unjuſt, or barbarous inſtitu- 
tions; they are patriot laws, laws of 


union, which, in ſuch a country as 


France, tend to the general good, byaug- 
menting population, without being con- 
trary to the riches, or to the happineſs 
of the proprietors. 

CoLBERT, animated with this ſpirit, 
ſaw the greateſt | ſucceſs crown his views, 
and France is now filled with eſtabliſh- 
ments of all kinds; Arts and manufac- 
tures, taſte and abilities, whatever a 
happy nature, raiſed towards perfection 
by time, is capable 0 of producing, ſur- 

round 
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round the proprietors of corn, and offer 
them agreeable exchanges; but theſe 
eſtabliſhments, when once formed, have 
ſtill need of being maintained and ſe- 
conded by ſage laws, whereof the moſt 
important are thoſe concerning corn; , 
too great an exportation would be ſuffi- 
cient to ſpread a general diſquiet, to de- 
ſtroy men by ſufferings and mortalities, to 
thwart manufactures and all the labours 
of induſtry, by the changes which this 
very exportation might occaſion in the 
price of labour; and, under this aſpect, 
the conſtant liberty of exporting corn 
would be a law fatal to the repoſe, and 
to the proſperity of France, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Car the Liberty of exporting Corn paſſe 
bly be abuſed ? 


H Y ſhould this liberty be fatal: 

Why ſhould it produce immo- 
n exportations, and contrary to the 
public good? The power to do a thing 
does not neceſſarily infer the execution 
of it; in a word, it is added, before you 
accuſe liberty, let us examine whether it 


can poſſibly be abuſed. 
THExsE doubts are reaſonable, but it 
is eaſy to clear them up. 


EvERY one would certainly confider 
an exportation as contrary to the pub- 
lic good, which ſhould deprive the inha- 
bitants of France of part of the corn 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence; or which 
ſhould carry out of the kingdom that 
quantity of the ſurplus which prevents 
the proprietors of corn from preſcribing 
arbitrarily to thoſe who ſtand in need of 
that corn to ſupport life ; that precious 


ſurplus 
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ſorplus which eſtabliſhes between the 
contracting parties, that kind of equa- 
nme m e 
ticle eſſential to life. „ 


Lr us now ſee if liberty could e: 
on exportations of this kind. 


FrRSsF then, What is _n Hberty ir in 
affairs of commerce? 


II is the abſolute permiſſion given to 
every member of the community to do 
with his money, his merchandiſe, and 
his induſtry, whatſoever he thinks fit, 


without diſobeying the laws. 

Tavs, in the ſyſtem of abſolute li- 
berty, we could not be ſafe from an ex- 
portation hurtful to the general good, 
but in ſo far as it would be contrary to 
the intereſt of the buyer and of the ſeller 
of corn. 

LN us now * whether the 
particular conveniences of either one or 
the other of theſe dealers haye any con- 
nection with the public intereſt, and may 
he relied on as its ſafeguards, _ 
WT THz 
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Tux ſellers of corn are the proprie- 
tors, the farmers, and laſtly the mer- 
chants, who for a time put themſelves 
in their place; all theſe ſellers make no 
diſtinction of perſons, ſurely, when they 
would ſell their corn; the price alone 
determines them; thus, the farmer will 
open his barns to the French factor who 
buys for foreign countries, as readily as 
to the merchant who intends to diſpoſe 
of them in the heart of the kingdom ; 
the public 'weal forms no article in the 
calculations of private intereſt, and it 
| belongs to the laws alone to dictate to 
it the ſacrifices it ſhould make. 

LET us now examine if the intereſt 
of foreign buyers would better prevent 
the abuſe of liberty. 

I may be ſaid, they will not buy it in 

France when corn 1s dear there, and it 
will become dear as ſoon as the number 
of buyers encreaſe; ſo the intereſt of 
foreigners itſelf will ſet proper bounds 
to the liberty of exportation. Is not 
this one aſſertion already ſufficient to 
881 give 
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give the alarm? for if the inconveni- 
encies of this liberty were only pre- 
vented by what it is expedient for other 
nations to do; whenever their policy 
ſhould lead them to do what their pecu- 
niary intereſt might not adviſe, the tran- 
quillity of France would *be in their 
hands. | 
Bor this is not all, It is eaſy to ſee 
that the mere mercantile intereſt of fo- 
reign buyers might bring on dangerous 
exportations ; for the price is out of the 
queſtion when there is a famine; men 
muſt live at any price, and every one 
takes his part of what is offered for ſale. 
If, indeed, foreign countries were ſepa- 
rated from France by deſerts of fifty 
leagues over, it might coſt ten or twelve 
livres a ſeptier, carriage, and then it 
might be difficult for them ever to en- 
croach on what is neceſſary for France. 
But all her frontier provinces, and thoſe 
which lie on the ocean and on the Me- 
diterranean, are nearer to foreign coun- 
tries than to her own inland provinces ; 
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even thoſe which are near the maritime 
provinces, and have a navigable river, 
may ſend their corn cheaper to a fo- 
reign port than to the heart of the king- 
It cannot then be doubted, but that 
the intereſt of the buyers may often in- 
duce them to exportations contrary to 
the welfare of France. | 

Ir may be ſaid, perhaps, that if other 
nations buy up our corn, we ſhall do the 
ſame by theirs, and that by this recipro- 
city, this liberty will not be hurtful. 
But the eſtabhſhment of the moſt per- 
fect liberty of exportation in France will 
not determine other powers to permit 
it, or at leaſt they will continue to 
change or to modify their laws on that 


bead, as need requires. Thus, whilſt 


they would leave to France only a right 
to their ſuperfluity, ſne would give them 
the means of obtaining part of her ne- 
eeſſary. * 

Bur if it was paſſible that all the 


ſovereigns of Europe ſhould agree, by 


common 
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common conſent, to permit the free 
exportation of corn; it would ſtill be 
a raſh treaty of commerce, on which 
there could be no reliance; for in times 
of ſcarcity, free government could never 
carry it into execution; and the moſt 
deſpotick ſovereigns frequently could 
not enforce it, but by making war on 
their own people. 

In a word, this reciprocity doth 
not exiſt; almoſt all the countries in 
Europe prohibit exportation, or mo- 
dify it. | ; 

Corn cannot be carried out of Italy 
but under permiſſions which are ſuſ- 
pended or renewed after every harveſt ; 
in Switzerland, in Savoy there has been 
an abſolute prohibitien for ſeveral years 
paſt ; the greateſt part of the German 
ſtates bordering on France follow the 
ſame example; in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, exportation is only allowed at 
intervals; in England, it is prohibited 
at a certain price ; in the Levant, it is 
allowed or forbidden according to cir- 

4 cumſtances ; 
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} cumſtances; in Barbary, the quantities 
* are limited; in Spain and Portugal, 
. they have continual wants; even in 
Sicily, which is entirely a corn country, 
1 it is not allowed to be carried out, till 
41 they are aſſured that a ſufficient provi- 
bc ſion of it remains in the country. 

Y In the midſt of all theſe prohibitory 
47 laws, if France, which is the moſt 
. populous country in Europe, ſhould 
N ſuffer herſelf to be led away by the 
A | principles of abſolute liberty, all other 
1 nations would be aſtoniſhed at it, and 
„ l it would not be long ere ſhe felt troubles 
. and misfortunes which would force her 
. to change her ſyſtem. 

17 

i 

i 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Importance of the Inconveniencies attend- 
ing the free Exportation of Corn. 


OM E may agree that the free ex- 
portation of corn is liable to abuſe, 
and yet inſiſt that this abuſe is of ſo little 
importance, that it 1s not worth while 
to check liberty in order to prevent it. 
Tux even cite facts in ſupport of 
this propoſition, and ſay that during 
the three years following the law of 
liberty iſſued in 1764, there went out 
of France only twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand ſeptiers more than came 
into it, ſcarce the hundredth part of 
the annual conſumption ; what great 
danger can there be in ſuch an expor- 
tation ? It 1s at moſt but the ſubſiſtence 
of 250,000 people; it would be better 
to have ſo many inhabitants the leſs, 
than to cramp liberty *. U 
| | CONSIDERING 


* In France every perſon, one with another, re- 
quires two ſeptiers of corn, nailed 
; Reckoning 


bl Ye kann ed the 
CONSIDERING the difference in crops, 


the ** of fubfiftence cannot be 
always 


Reckoning 24 millions of ſouls in France, the an- 
nual conſumption is about 48 millions of ſeptiers. 

In ſeveral books on oeconomical ſubjects the ge- 
neral ſubſiſtence of the kingdom is calculated at the 
rate of thtee ſeptiers a head; but this is certainly 
an error; 

It is generally agreed, according to various obſer- 
vations, that there muſt be from a pound and a 
quarter to a pound and a half a head per diem. 

Let us reckon a pound and an half, which is the 
ration for a ſoldier; labouring men ſometimes eat 
more of it, but many people conſume much leſs 
of it; young children and fick perſons, little or 
none. 

Let us now ſee how much corn a year will make 
a pound and an half of bread per diem. 

A pound and an half of bread multiplied by 365, 
makes 547 pounds of bread per ann. 

Now two feptiers of corn, if the bran is not taken 
out, which is the method of making ammunition 
bread; produces, according to the experience of 
contractors for proviſions, fix hundred and forty- 


eight pounds of bread t. 


t How this ſhould be, doth not appear. The feptier is 
equal to a buſhels one peck, and one third of a peck, Engliſh 
ſtandard meaſure, which at 57 lb. per buſhel, which Smith 
ſays is the average weight, amounts only to 247 1b. but 
. it at the weight fixt by the edict 1564, viz. 240 lb. 


French, 
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always equal to the quantity conſumed; 
this inequality then muſt be balanced 
by exportation or importation. 

A counTRY which ſhould export an- 
nually 500,000 ſeptiers of corn, would, 


Two ſeptiers of corn, with one fourth taken out 
for bran , make commonly four hundred and ſixty 
pounds of bread, and may make more, as appears 
by the above inſtance, | 

Let us take the medium of theſe two kinds, to 


comprehend the different conditions of the inhabi- 


tants of France ; then two ſeptiers will produce 554 
pounds of bread, ſo more than a pound and an 
half per diem, > 


French, equal to 2621b. 12 0z. 8 dwt. Engliſh, the two ſep- 
tiers weighing 4801b. and adding thereto one-fourth for the 
increaſe by the water, &c. which is what is required (nearly) 
by our ſtandard of bread, and which is higher than it is 
generally ſtated, would make only 6001b. inſtead of 643 lb. 
or z leſs. 80 in the following inſtance, where 4 is de- 
ducted for bran, the two ſeptiers ſhould make but 4501b. 
inſtead of 460 Ib. as there ſtated, or g leſs. Whence does 
this proceed ? does the meal or flour take more water than 
is ſuppoſed ;z or does it rather proceed from inaccuracy ? 


We may be the more inclined to think the latter if we ob- 


ſerve, that the coarſe flour is ſuppoſed to gain , and the 
fine only g. whereas fine flour will take more water than 


* This muſt be for fine bread, for one-fourth in bran is 
not taken out for common bread, notwithſtanding what 
is ſaid in Mr. Pownal's act of parliament, Tr. 
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\ ceteris: paribus, have. oo, ooo inhabi- 


ſufficient to occaſion a prodigious alte- 


tants leſs than one which ſhoyld, annu- 


ally import the ſame quantity; this is 


not a trifling advantage; but the queſ- 
tion is far from being confined to a cal- 
culation of this kind. 

THE more the ſmallneſs of the ex- 
portation conſequent upon the edict of 


17641s inſiſted upon, the more it manifeſts 


the greater inconveniences attending that 


liberty, as it ſhews that the carrying 


out a very ſmall quantity of corn is 


ration in the price &. | 
ExPERIENCE- proves on this head, 


what reflection points out; and I pro- 


ceed to ſhew for what reaſons, in the 


commerce of corn, ſo ſmall a cauſe 
produces ſo great an effect. | 
IT is of the utmoſt importance to 


prove that we can never frame a pre- 
ciſe idea of the extent of the miſchief 
which will reſult from even a moderate 
exportation, if the greateſt precautions 
are not uſed to direct it. Is 


WS he price roſe almoſt cent. per cent . in ſeveral 


provinces, immediately upon theſe * 
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I all the inhabitants of a kingdom 
bought, immediately after harveſt, the 
two ſeptiers of corn requiſite for their 
year's ſubſiſtence, the quantity required 
would be known with certainty; pro- 
viſion would be made for it by purchaſes 
in foreign countries; and if their pro- 
hibitory laws. prevented it, every; inha- 
bitant who had not been able to obtain 
his two ſeptiers, would expatriate him- 
ſelf to ſeek his food elſewhere. | 
Luxx us ſtate. this deficiency.at 400,000 
ſeptiers, to have an object of compari- 
ſon; here are two hundred thouſand 
inhabitants, who, on this ſuppoſition, 
are. obliged to quit their country; it 
would be an evil, no doubt, but ſtill 
the extent of it would be known. 
Lr us now ſuppoſe that thoſe ſame 
inhabitants, inſtead of laying in their 
whole ſubſiſtence at the beginning of 
the year, buy their bread every week or 
every day; the deficiency would not 
only be known much later, but the 
danger of this deficiency would increaſe 
in a terrible manner. 
F 2 IN 
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In effect, in a nation where they 
have ſhared the total maſs of ſubſiſtence 
at the beginnjpg of the year, the defi- 
ciency of 400,000 feptiers of corn can 
only repreſent the food of 200,000 
men ; but in a country where this par- 
tition ſhould be made every month, the 
deficiency of 400,000 ſeptiers would 
not appear till the beginning of the laſt 
month, and then theſe 400,000 feptiers 
would be the food neceſſary for 
2,400,000 men, till the end of the 
Ir they laid in their proviſion only 
once a week, at the beginning of the 
laſt week this fame deficiency of 400,000 
ſeptiers- would deprive 10,400,000 fouls 
of their ſabſiſtence. 

And to ſhew how far this hypotheſis 
will extend, a nation conſiſting of 
24,000,000 of men, might die of hun- 
ger by a deficiency of 400,000 ſep- 
tiers, if they laid in their proviſion 
only once in three days; for the laſt 
three days of the year,there would beno 

| corn; 
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corn; as 400,000 ſeptiers is the food of 
24,000,000 of men during that period. 

Txr1s is enough to ſhew that it is 
not ſufficient that the exportation be 
moderate to render it indifferent, or 
ſafe from the danger of great incon- 
veniences ; and it is obvious that the 
more numerous a nation is, or the 
more it is compoſed of a great number 
of labouring people, who, through in- 
digence or habit, lay in at a time but 
a ſmall proviſion of bread or of corn, 
the more the dangers of. exportation do 


' augment; not only becauſe the defi- 


ciency is perceived more late, but alſo 
becauſe in proportion as the year runs 
on, the ſame quantity of corn repre- 
ſents the nouriſhment of a greater num- 
ber of perſons. 

I xNow well that a real deficiency 
almoſt never exiſts, though it has been 
ſometimes ſeen that the ears of corn have 
been plucked before they were ripe ; 
but it muſt be obſerved that the ſurplus 
which remains commonly in a country 
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at the eve of a new crop, is a ſurplus: 
abſolutely neceſſary, and which: cannot 
be ſenſibly broke in upon, without ex- 
periencing the greateſt calamities. 

Ir there was in a country, only the 
quantity of corn equal to the needs, a 
great part of its inhabitants would be in 
danger of periſhing; becauſe this general 
equilibrium between all the ſubſiſtence 
and all the needs of a kingdom, could 
never exiſt in all places and at all times; 
and when even the circulation of this 
article ſhould be as rapid as perfectly 
well directed, yet if one man had more 
than his ſhare, another muſt be left in 
want. 

Is fine, and this is the moſt important 
conſideration, there is no equality be- 


tween the deſire of realizing, by turn- 


ing corn into money, and the neceſſity 
of exchanging money for corn. 

Tuus if there did not exiſt in the 
hands of the proprietors of corn, a 
ſurplus ſufficiently great, that part of 
the * which lives by labour 

would 
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would be in a continual ſtate of op- 
preſſion and diſtreſs; that happy ſurplus 
excites the proprietors to ſell, leſt others 
ſhould get the ſtart of them, tempers 
their power, and weakens their natural 
empire over the buyers; this, in fine, 
is the foundation of the equality which 
reigns between contracting parties ſo 
unequal in their needs, and who preſent 
themſelves at the market, the one that 
they may be able to live to- day, the 
others, often, that they may ſupport their 
luxury or their conveniencies hereafter. 
THe infinite importance of this ſur- 
plus is an idea on which we cannot 
dwell too much; it is by this we diſco- 
ver the principal inconveniencies of the 
unlimited liberty of the commerce of 
corn, a the OP of ſettin 8 bounds 
to it. j 
EIN me be 3 to pa open, 
ill more, this POPs. _ a _ 
ſible inſtance. 
© LeT us ſuppoſe 190,000 men in an 
incloſed place; 100, ooo loaves are ne- 
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ceſſary for their daily ſubſiſtence, and 
ſome merchants come and bring them 
every day. | 

As long as this vente is furniſhed 
exactly, the price agreed on does not 
alter; but if they perceive once or 
twice, that only two loaves are want- 
ing, a deficiency which deprives two 
perſons of their ſubſiſtence ; the fear of 
being one of thoſe unhappy wretches 
excites ſuch an ardour of purchaſing, 
that the merchants come to double vr 
treble the ordinary price. 

STILL further ; if the 100,000 men 
have no eaſy means of counting theſe 
100,000 loaves when they are brought, 
diſtracted by their anxiety, they will 
judge ill of them; frequently their 
imaginations will repreſent them as only 
99,000, when there are really 100,000. 
'The ſellers again, on their fide, will 
endeavour to keep up this fear, by the 
_ artful manner in which they will heap 
up theſe loaves, to leſſen the appear- 
ance of them, and they will ſucceed 
4 thus 
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thus in ſelling them much dearer ; and 
the price will not come back to the 
reaſonable rate, till the merchants ſhall 
have ſeen ſeveral times that a great many 
loaves remain on their hands, and till 
their eagerneſs to ſell ſhall have reſtored 
to the buyers the tranquillity which they 
had loſt. _ 

THis is a ſuccin& idea of the com- 
merce of corn. What I have juſt now 
made ſenſible by ſtating preciſe circum- 
ſtances, comes to paſs only in a con- 
fuſed manner 1n a great ſociety ; but it 
may be equally perceived by this exam- 
ple, how the exportation of a very 
ſmall quantity of corn, (equal, if you 
pleaſe, only to the hundredth part of 
the total conſumption) ſhall often be 
ſufficient to double the price of corn, 
without there being a real deficiency ; 
we find the motive of it in the infinite 
importance of this ſurplus of which we 
have been ſpeaking, and in the ideas, 
neceſſarily vague and uncertain, which 
the inhabitants of a vaſt and populous 


country 
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country muſt form to themſelves con- 
cerning it. N um £0907 gaillsl n e 
Tuxsx different obſervations let us 
know why the price of corn is expoſed 
to variations, of which that of other 
- commodities are not ſuſceptible. ' 
"'WHENEveR the riſk of wanting any 
kind of merchandize for a time ſtrikes 
no terror, the merchants would gain 
but little by the artifices which they 
might employ to buy up this commo- 
time. Thus it is obſerved tür thi mo- 
nopoly of commodities which are but 
of ſmall neceſſity, muſt be compleat, 
that is, they muſt be almoſt all bought 
up, in order to give the law; but as to 
neceſſary commodities, ſuch as corn, a 
partial monopoly will make an impreſ- 
fion, becauſe the anxiety of the con- 
ſumers fortifies the power of the mer 
chants; the ſmalleſt fear of wanting 
what is neceſſary, acts more on the 
ſpirits than the greateſt probability of 
being deprived or a __ ere _ 
able. "I 7 
IT 
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Ir is for want of conſidering this 
queſtion under this point of view, that 
men fall into great errors; it is aſſerted, 
in ſome works on this ſubject, that to 
raiſe the price a fifth or a tenth part, the 
fifth or tenth part of the whole quan- 
tity of corn muſt be bought up“. 

Wx we to aſcribe ſo ſmall an effect 
to ſo great a cauſe, we ſhould have rea- 
ſon to fear neither exportation, nor in- 
groſſing, which ſometimes has the ſame 
appearance; but the miſtake i 1s obvious. 
It is not in this proportion, the price 
of corn riſes ; ; the taking away of a 
fifth or a tenth of the quantity, or of 
much leſs indeed, might, under certain 
circumſtances, carry the price to an 
unheard of exceſs ; and to conceive a 
true notion of it, it is not with the 


quantity 


*The author of Obſervations ON the commerce 
of corn, expreſſes himſelf thus: Now in times of 
liberty, all ſecond cauſes of tercors and alarms bei 

ſuppreſſed, to augment the price of corn a tenth, 
you muſt take away a tenth of the quantity of the 
commodity ; to augment it a. fifth; ou muſt get 
into your hands a fifth of the quantity.“ 
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quantity of corn in being, that we 
muſt compare the quantity taken away, 
but with the amount of the ſurplus re- 


quiſite to temper the power of the 
re and the alarms of the conſumers. 


# * „„ #* #* 
„„ „ „„ „ 4 
I mvsT now anſwer a more * 
objection. 
Tux free exportation of corn may 
expoſe us to riſes in the price, whence 
might reſult ſufferings and mortalities ; 
but the ſame riſes of price would in- 
ſpire a freſh zeal for cultivation ; from 
thence greater advantages will ariſe, and 
the temporary loſſes that population 
may have ſuſtained, will in time be 
amply recruited. 
WnꝝB Ar an argument to propound to 
MEN | 
 Fixsr, is there any parity, ke In 
morality or in humanity, between a 
thouſand of our fellow creatures who 
actually periſh, and a hundred thou- 
ſand who may be born in time to come? 
| | It 
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It is man that bas taſted happineſs, and 
who now ſuffers; it is man who is in 
poſſeſſion of life, and who is obliged to 
renounce it; it is he who is my fellow- 
creature; it is with bim that I have 
made alliance; it is for um that the 
laws are made; the laws do nat oblige 
men to multiply on the earth, but they 
inflict death on him that gives death. 
I do not at all underſtand that cold 
compaſſion of the head, for future ge- 
nerations, which ſhuts our hearts againſt 
the cries of ten thouſand wretches who 
ſurround us. 

Ons word more on this ſingular 
calculation. Were we even not per- 
mitted to diſcuſs it, but with the pre- 
ciſion of mathematical ſciences, were 
living men, and children unborn, ta be 
looked on only as X's in algebra, the pro- 
poſition advanced would till be falſe ; for 
it is not the thouſand men only, who 
periſh through the dearneſs of corn, 
whom you muſt compare with a future 
augmentation of population; you muſt 

add 
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add to the loſs of theſe thouſand men, 
the miſery of ten millions of others, 
who only eſtape death by ſufferings * 
the ſorrows of as many more, ſubſected 
a8 ſpectators to all the anguiſn of com- 
paſſion, or who live in anxiety in the 
midſt of a community diſtracted by the 
want of food, or by che dearneſs of the 
- price of it. 
Turk is, then, no proportion) be- 
tween the actual evil of a conſiderable 
riſe of price, and the future good which 
may from thence reſult to agriculture; 
but even this encouragement is an illu- 
ſion, or at leaſt a dangerous and ill 
choſen reſource. It is now time to go 
to the bottom of this propofition;' and 
to examine the influence of a free ex- 
-" portation of corn on the prices, and 
the effect of the prices on n 
and manufactures. 


1 
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CHAP. xv. 


00 Prices. 


P RICEs are only the effect of. the 
relations which exiſt between the 
convenience. of the ſellers and that of 
the buyers, between the quantities to 
be ſold, and the amount of needs ; 3 and 
with preceding cauſes ; 4 that prices, 
in the ſtudy of oeconomical truths, 
are like the degrees of a thermometer 
in the obſervations of a naturaliſt; they 
announce the temperature of the air, 
but they do not influence it. q 
I is in yain however that we would 
fix our attention ſolely on the great. cir- 
cumſtances which govern the pr ices. 
In abſtract queſtions we can never di- 
ſtinctly perceive the chain which unites 
firſt cauſes with their effects. 75M 
Tux man of the me the 1 


19 


4 proſperity 
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proſperity of a ſtate, and the different 
private intereſts. But the private man, 
as loſt in that vaſt ſpace, or guided by 
a torch which lights only himſelf, re- 
duces every thing to his own domeſtic 
calculations. It is thus that in the cir- 
cumſtances relating to corn, he obſerves 
nothing but their impreſſion on the 
prices; that is one ſimple fact which 
he ſeizes immediately, and by which 
he eafily meaſures what is for his ad- 
vantage. 

Ix general, the prices are the firſt 
object of mens reflections, and the moſt 
immediate motive of their determina- 
tions: this 1s a truth in moral philoſo- 
phy, as well as in political oeconomy. 

In that continual commerce of mo- 
ney, of abilities, of opinions, and of 
praiſes eſtabliſhed in the world, every 
one wiſhes that what he has to diſpoſe 
of may be eſteemed, in order that he 
may obtain in exchange ſo much the 
more of what he wants; and it is thus 
that the word, price, expreſſing the 
| value 
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value which others ſet on what belongs 
to us, is become the moſt general term 
of language, that which repreſents our 
moſt conſtant intereſt, and our moſt 
habitual idea. 

HoweveR that may be, men accuſ- 
tomed to regulate all their ſpeculations 
according to this word, by 7516, ſquare 
alſo their judgments on the good of the 
publick ; and, in this manner, the pro- 
prietor thinks it is for the proſperity of 
the ſtate that he ſhould ſell the produce 
of his land at a high rate; whilſt the man 
who lives by his induſtry, attributes all 
the _ he ſuffers - to the dearneſs of 
corn. | 
We. muſt e . Whey 
men in their habitual manner of rea- 
ſoning, and ſee whether the ideas which 
they form concerning prices, and the 
conſequences which they draw from 
thence, are contrary to the opinions 
which we have laid down. We fhall 
ſoon perceive that the general intereſt 
of the community, at whatever heighth 

DI G it 
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it is ſtated, remains always the ſame, 
under whatever more or leſs ſubordinate 
aſpect it is afterwards conſidered. 


_ * n 1 — dl... * — m —_— 


CHAP. XV. 


2 bat Effect the  conflant Liberty of eu- 
porting Corn would produce on the 
P Yr 7 Ce. 


H E conſtant liberty of exporting 

corn, encreaſes in a country the 
means of ſelling it, as it admits to the 
market, foreign as well as national 
buyers. 

THis liberty does not at ths ſame 
time encreaſe the means of buying it 
abroad, as 1t does not ſubject foreigners 
to any reciprocity. © 
TT is then manifeſt, that the conſtant 
permiſſion to export corn muſt keep the 
prices higher than the prohibition. 

Tur ſame conſtant liberty muſt alſo 
occaſion conſiderable ſtarts in the prices, 


: becauſe there is no — againſt an 
inconſi- 
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inconſiderate exportation, and becauſo 
ſuch an exportation, though moderate in 
quantity, may ſometimes occaſion an 
exceſſive riſe, as we have already laid 
open. In fine, the prices, which are 
only the reſult of ſome cauſe, whatever 
it is, can never again be reſtored to a 
certain equality, but ſo far as the cir- 
cumſtances which influence them are 
themſelves rendered more equal. Thus, 
ſhould France permit foreign nations to 
carry off her corn when they need it, if 
theſe nations grant her the ſame per- 
miſſion, and this their engagement can 
be relied on, (two vain ſuppoſitions !) 
the equality of prices will be favoured, 

fince a larger field would be opened for 
mutual ſuccour. But ſhould France open 
her granaries to foreigners, whilſt they 
ſhut theirs againſt her, the inequality is 
manifeſt, In fine, ſhould ſhe open them 
to all nations indiſcriminately, whilſt 
only part of them return her the ſame 
favour, this, though leſs palpable, i is ſtill 
an inequality; ; for if the Flemings, the 

G 2 Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, the Savoyards, the Swiſs, &c. 
have the permiſſion-to export corn from 
France, eight days time is enough for 
them to make uſe of it; but if theſe 


nations refuſe all reciprocity, France 
can have recourſe in her need only to 


America, to Barbary, or to the north of 
Europe, countries which, ſome by their 
diſtance, others by the obſtacles which 
the ſeaſons put to their navigation, can 
yield no ſuccour but in the ſpace of two, 
three, or four months; and from this 
diſparity will reſult unequal effects, and 
conſequently ſtarts in the prices, more 
frequent or more eaſily produced. 
Tuvs in the midſt of the prohibitory 
ſyſtem, which the ſeveral nations of 
Europe obſerve in a more or leſs rigid 
degree, a law which ſhould permit con- 
ſtantly in France the free exportation of 
corn, would only be a means of adding 
to the internal accidents which influence 
the prices, all thoſe to which foreign 
nations might be ſubject; it would be 


expoling France to be affebted by their | 


needs, 
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needs, by their diſquietude, by their po- 
liticks, without aſſuring to her any reci- 
procal ſuccours in times of rag or 
of alarm. - 


ä —_— 


— — 


CHA P. XVI. 
The conſtant high Price of Corn is not 
_ neceſſary for the Encouragement of 


Agriculture. The Relation the Price 
of that Commodity bears to Labour. 


HE introduction of money into 

ſociety has rendered all exchanges 
much more commodious, by having one 
common ſtandard for them all; but 
this uſage has rendered it more difficult 
to maintain a wiſe harmony. between 
the reſpective rights of the three great 
claſſes of ſociety, the proprietors, the 
induſtrious, and the ſovereign. 

- In effect, in proportion as ſocieties 
have become more extenſive, as-popula- 
tion has encreaſed, as riches. have accu- 
mulated, as borrowing has ſprung up, 
G 3 and 
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and as the ſum of current ſpecie has va- 
ried, all the primitive relations between 
things are become more confuſed, and 
each of theſe three claſſes of ſociety has 
been able to make a bad uſe of its 
ſtrength, and of circumſtances, in a 
much more concealed manner, and con- 
ſequently with much more boldnels e or 
indifferency. 


Tux ſovereign, who would not have 
dared to aſk more than one or two 
tenths from his people, if they had been 
to be paid in kind, has eaſily diſguiſed 
the injuſtice of his pretenſions, when he 
could expreſs them by a ſum in money, 
the relation of which to the abilities of 
the ſubjects was no longer apparent. 

TE proprietors, in their turn, who 
would have bluſhed to have availed 


themſelves of the continual labour of 


one of their fellow creatures, without 
procuring him a comfortable fubſiſt- 
ence, have been able to abandon them- 
ſelves without remorſe to their tyran- 
RA greedineſs, when "_ labour va- 

lued 
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lued in money, has diſpenſed them from 
examining, whether with this money, 
the man of toil could at all times pro- 
vide for all his needs. In the midſt of 
this confuſion, and of the conſtant re- 
volutions in the prices of labour, and 
of the fruits of the earth, and in the 
amount of impoſts, the man of obſer- 
vation is ſometimes at a loſs how to 
diſtinguiſh the true intereſt of the pub- 
lick; and the wiſh. of one whole claſs 
of ſociety frequently ſerves only t6 lead 
him aſtr ay. 

Lr us endeavour to guard againſt 
theſe numerous illuſions, and to reduce 
to plain notions the relation which there 
is between the prices of corn and the 
encouragement of agriculture. To ef- 
fect this, let us begin by ſuppoſing the 
uſe of money unknown in a commu- 
nity; the proprietor of a revenue equi- 
valent to the annual ſubſiſtence of fifty 
men, might expreſs his fortune in an 
abſtract, yet intelligible manner, by ſay- 
ing, after deducting his own nutriture, 

G 4 I havg 
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I have forty-nine /ub/fances: _ en : 
can diſpoſe. 

To make this ſuperfluity — 

to his own happineſs, this proprietor 
would deſtine theſe ſubſiſtances to ſup- 
port men without property, and he would 
obtain in exchange the fruit os — 
induſtry. 
Tux any piece of — which would 
require a year's work, would neceſſarily 
be worth a wwhele ſubtance ; anda work 
done in fix months would be worth a 
an bal, if Jub/ftance. 

& ingenious artiſt, availing himſelf 
of his ſuperior (kill, and of the compe- 
tition of proprietors to enjoy it, would 
demand for the price of his labour, not 
only a ſubſiſtance for himſelf, but alſa 
thoſe of ten men devoted to 4zs ſervice; 
then the work of that artiſt would weceſn 
ſarily be worth eleven ſubſiſtances. 

THr1s is enough to ſhew, how the 
price of the labour of the common man 
who has only ſtrength, and the price of 


GA the ingenious man, are both 
equally 
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equally. — of the price _ ſub- 
ſiſtances *. | 

Lr us 556 eds into this ſo- 
ciety ſome kind of money, to ſerve as a 
general meaſure in all exchanges; the 
relations which we have juſt now eſta- 
bliſhed will not change, if the ſame piece 
of money repreſents the value of the 
labour of a man, and what we have 
called his ſubſiſtance; now this is what 
could not fail of happening; for the 
relation which the labour bears to the 
recompence of it, does not depend on 
the name given to that recompence, but 
on the reſpective degrees of the needs 
and of the power which exiſt between 
the proprietors who require the ſervices 
of others, and the men without pro- 
perty who ſerve them. 


Under the word ſubſiſtance, I include, beſides 
the food of the labouring man, the portion which he 
muſt have given up to thoſe who made him a coat, 
or built him a hut, if he had not the ſkill or the 
liberty to do it himſelf; ſo that all the needs of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity are thus comprehended under the 
word ſubſtance, 
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Wnuar then will a proprietor gain by 
ſelling the ſubſiſtances in diſpoſal, for a 
greater or a leſs ſum of money, if the la- 
bour which he wants to buy in exchange 
becomes dearer in proportion? What 


additional encouragement will he have 


to cultivation? 


'T SHALL bemifwared no doubt Your 
theory won't ſucceed ; 'it is too contrary 
to the moſt common and moſt general 
ideas; it is even contradicted by expe- 
rience. How will you perſuade us, will 
the poſſeſſors of land fay, that we have 
no greater intereſt in cultivating when 
the ſeptier is worth thirty livres, than 
when it is worth but twenty? If you 
will not believe us, ſee the effect of the 
edict of 1764, which, by raiſing the 
price, by the liberty of exportation, has 
occaſioned many waſte lands to be 
broken up. 

A THEORY that ſhould be in con- 
ſtant oppoſition to facts would certainly 
deſerve no credit; but thoſe facts which 
ſerve as a foundation to the objection I 

have 
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have ſtated, do not at all deſtroy the 
propoſitions which I have eſtabliſhed. 
In a given time, the conſtant price 
of corn, whatever it is, muſt be indiffe- 
rent to the proprietors of land, but the 
riſe of price of that commodity is an 
advantage, more or leſs laſting, to them ; 
and this is enough to make that circum- 
ſtance the object of their wiſhes, and to 
engage them to break up land, as hap- 
pened by the effects of the edict 1764. 
Wr muſt therefore diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween the conſtant high price, and the 
riſæ of price: the conſtant high price of 
corn does not at all better the condition 
of the proprietors of land, becauſe the 
price of labour is in proportion to it; 
but the riſe of price, the paſſage from 
the low price-to the high price, the be- 
ginning of dearneſs, procures a real ad- 
vantage to theſe proprietors; for whilſt 
they augment the price of their commo- 
dities, they prevent the riſe of the price 
af labour; at leaſt they oppoſe the pre- 
tenſions of the labourers, and ſo long 
as 
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as a diſproportion ſubfiſts, the proprie- 
tors gain by the ſufferings of the man 
of toil, and thus they perceive a freſh 
advantage in cultivating, which may in- 
duce them to break up land.” But this 
advantage diſappears in proportion as 
the induſtrious man ſucceeds in raiſing 
the price of his time, and as the old 
relations are re-eſtabliſhed. 

Wuar does that ſignify ? it may be 
ſaid; in the mean time, and till this 
kind of level, which will deſtroy the 
temporary advantage of the proprietors, 
takes place, they will have broke up 
ſome lands, and the whole community 
will become more rich and more Pow- 
erful. 

I AcKNOWLEDGE it; but of all the 


encouragements of which agriculture 


is ſuſceptible, that which reſults from 
the riſe of the price of the neceſſaries 
of life, appears unqueſtionably the leaſt 
expedient ; for it is an encouragement 
which cannot exiſt but at the expence 


of the happineſs of the multitude, and 
of 
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of the publick tranquillity; and when 
reduced to firſt principles, it is juſt ſuch 
an encouragement! as a heavy poll tax 
would be, impoſed for a time on all 
men of labour for the profit of all men 
of property; even this laſt manner 
would be leſs grievous, becauſe: the 
bounds of it would be known, and the 
very apparency of ſuch an abuſe muſt 
put an end to it; but when the pro- 
prietors raiſe the price of corn, and will 
not raiſe the price of the work of the 
induſtrious, there is formed between 
theſe two claſſes of ſociety a kind of 
combat, concealed indeed, but dreadful, 
where the number of the unhappy can- 
not be reckoned up, where the ſtrong 
oppreſſes the weak, under the ſhelter of 
the law, where property oppreſſes, with. 
the weight of its prerogatives, the man 
who lives by the labour of his hands. 
Warn bread was at a moderate price, 
the artiſan maintained his family, and 
laid up ſomething to ſupport him in caſe 
* 1 if the price riſes conſider- 
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94 The Legi/lation and the 
ably, he cannot make this faving ; poſſi- 
bly he muſt diminiſh the uſual food of 
his children ; he muſt make himſelf in- 
ſenſible to their tears, or he muſt! de- 
prive himſelf of the ſubſiſtanee neceſfary 
to ſupport his ſtrength. ; In fine, as the 
bread grows dearer, the empire of the 
proprietor grows ſtronger and ſtronger ; 
for as ſoon as the artiſan or the labourer 


have nothing beforehand, they can diſ- 


pute no longer, they muſt work to-day, 
under penalty of dying to-morrow ;; and 
in this combat of intereſt between the 
proprietor. and the labourer, . the one 
ſtakes his own life and the lives of his 
family, the other a mere delay of the 

encreaſe of his luxury. Even frequently 
induſtry is not ſtopt, and the diſtreſs is 
only domeſtic ; for the proprietor who 
enjoys only that labour which is appro- 
priated to his uſe, contents himſelf with 
computing how much is neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtance of the man whom he 
employs, and does not look behind that 


mf wretch, at the wite and children he 
6 muſt 
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_ eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood, a ca- 
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muſt feed. Thus ane: degree of want 
and miſery produces a ſtill greater, 
I vo not reckon,” however, in the 
number of dangerous riſes of price, that 
which proceeds from the yearly aug- 
mentation of money in Europe, for ſuch 
a riſe being inſenſible, the price of labour 
riſes in proportion, without any effort; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, this kind of 
riſe does not augment the advantages 
belonging to cultivation. 
Tuxv are the rapid and ſenſible fs 
which offer an advantage, more or leſs 
durable, to the proprietors; but let us 
wiſh the rural labours other encourage- 
ments. When, in ſuch a country as 
France, lands remain ſtill uncultivated, 
can an enlightened adminiſtration want 
means to excite the cultivation of them, 
without convulſions, and without pre- 
judice to any perſon whatſoever ? No, 


ſurely ; the loan of money to the poſ- 


ſeſſors of theſe lands, a temporary ex- 
emption from impoſts, a manufacture 
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nal dug, -a river-rendered — 
general lowering of the intereſt of m 
ney, the conſequence of a ſage Ami- 
ſtration, theſe are the * 
1 qa rl 


Pon how is pole that they Mou 


not cultivate all land that yields five or 


fix for one, if by means of che low rate 
of intereſt, or of the aſſiſtance of the 
repreſentative of the ſociety, they can 
find the firſt advance? If by ſome r ma- 
nufacture brought into the neiz r 
hood, they are certain of a proper ex- 
change for the ſurplus of the produce, 
or if the eaſineſs of communication per- 
mits that exchange to be made at a 
greater diſtance; and how many other 
encouragements may there not be found, 

Which, peculiar to the lands to be culti- 
vated; would not ſhake the publick or- 
der, like a general riſe of the price of 
fubfiſtance, and would produce at the 
fame time a more certain trench — 


* ) 'S. 
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Fok let us ſuppoſe that corn riſes all 
on a ſudden from twenty to tharty 
livres, without any riſe of wages, and 
that a proprietor, an #515. account atone, 
may find it advantageous to undertake 
a new cultivation; he muſt neceſfaridy 
give it up, vchen the price of labour 
ſhall have followed in its progreſs the 
riſe of commodities, as his temporary 
advantage would be deſtroyed. 

LET agriculture then be encouraged 
by means that are natural, durable, and 
tranquil; nothing is more worthy of 
praiſe, and happily nothing is more 
eaſy in ſuch a country as France: but 
to aim at this by ſudden riſes of price; 
but m order to occaſion the cultivation 
of twenty thoufand acres, to diſturb 
the harmony eſtabliſhed between the 
price of the productions of a kingdom 
of twenty-five thouſand ſquare leagues, 
and the price of the labour of the in. 
duſtrious part of twenty-four millions 
of inhabitants; to animate thus the 
rich man by the ſufferings of the poor 

H man, 
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man, and to raiſe a premium for the 
encouragement of agriculture, out of 
what is neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
people; this is without exception, of 
all the means to excite agriculture, the 
leaſt reaſonable, the moſt dangerous, 
and the moſt contrary to the N 
of — 2 — W ed 
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The Relation which tbe Price 7 Corp 
* 4 bears t Impoſts. 


HAVE chin that the conflant high 
1 JM price of corn was not a profit to the 
proprietors, / becauſe the price of the 
Jabour which- they . purchaſe conformed 
in proportion to this riſe of price, will 
not the proprietor of land make a ſen- 
ſible gain on that part of his income 
deſtined to that contribution? For if 


he was obliged to allot a hundred ſep- 


tiers of corn for the payment of taxes, 
= L 4 he 
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he will be able to diſcharge them with 
Rxty, if the price of corn is raiſed in 
that proportion. Here then is a cer- 
tain advantage. to the proprietors, 

To judge rightly of this objection, 
let us ſee what is the effect of the ſud- 
den riſe of the neceſſaries of life, on 
the treaſure of the ſovereign. 

TH1s treaſure receives, only to diſ- 
burſe ; and one part of its expences are 
fixed, e variable. 

Tux fixed expences, are ſalaries, pen- 
ſions, wages, annuities, and all pay- 
ments which are not  Tuſceptible of alte- 
ration. 

Tux variable expences are all things 
which muſt be bought, and the free 
labours of different kinds, whoſe prices 
are determined by circumſtances. 

Lux us lay open the effect of the 
riſe of the price of the neceſſaries of 
life, on theſe two heads of expences. 


H2 Influence 
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Influence of the. Riſe of Corn on the 
fired Expences of the Savereign. 

LET us ſuppoſe that the riſe of corn 
is followed by that of labour, dut that 
the impoſt is not augmented. 

Wu r happens then? The proprietor 
of land, and likewiſe the labouring man 
make by this fiſe a gain on that part of 
their income deſtined to pay taxes. _ 

For if the impoſt on the proprietor 
is eighteen hundred livres, and the ſep- 
tier of corn riſes from eighteen to thirty 
livres, he will pay that impoſt with 
ſixty ſeptiers inſtead of a hundred. 

"So, if the tax on the workman 19 
eighteen livres, and 115 day” s wages riſe 
from thirty-ſix to fi ixty ſou's, he will 
diſcharge this tax with fix days work 
inſtead n 

Tus public treaſure will not ſuffer 
by it in the fixed expences, fuch as we 
have enumerated, becauſe they are de- 
termined in a ſettled manner, and inde- 


pendent on ITO, 
Wuo 
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Wno will loſe then by this riſe ? 

IT is the annuitants and the penſion- 
ers of the public treaſure; it is the 
officers, the magiſtrates, the ſoldiers, 
the ſailors, and all perſons who ſerve 
the king for a determined price; for 
this riſe will prevent their having for 
that recompence, the ſame quantity of 
goods which they obtained formerly. 

Bur as a part of theſe retributions 
had at their eſtabliſhment an equitable 
relation to the value of things, when 
this relation 1s deſtroyed by a ſenſible 
riſe in the prices, there comes a time 
when the ſovereign diſcovers that it is 
juſt to augment m the ſame proportion, 
the ſalaries, the wages, the penſions, 
the pays, &c. and he reſolves to do it. 

THr1s augmentation relieves all thoſe 
paid by the treaſure of the prince, from 
the ſufferings, great or ſmall, which 
they underwent by the riſe of the price 
of labour, and of the productions of 
the earth; but from hence reſults an 
encreaſe of expences for the ſove- 

H 3 . reign, 
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reign, and a deficiency in the public trea- 
ſure. 

Soon the impoſts muſt be augmented; 
and there's an end of the advantage 
which the proprietor and the working 
man had made, whilſt the ſum of the 
impoſt was not raiſed, in proportion to 
the riſe of corn and of labour. | 

LzT us here recapitulate the pro- 
greſſion of this riſe, and its effect on 
the fixed expences of the ſovereign, and 
on the impoſt. 

I. Risx of the price of corn and of 
labour. 

II. TEMPORARY advantage to the 
proprietor of corn, and to the induſtri- 
ous claſs, on the portion of their in- 
comes deſtined to pay the impoſts. 

III. SurFERINGs of the annuitants, 
the penſioners, the ſoldiers, the ſailors, 
and all thoſe who are engaged to ſerve 
the ſtate for a determinate retribution. 

IV. NRCESSIT y, ſooner or later, for 
the ſovereign to au * the ret 
butions. 

V. 
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V. Depiclizncy in the treaſure, by 
this augmentation of expences, - 
VI. NzcessITyY to encreaſe the im- 
poſt, to make good this deficiency. 
VII. AnD, by means of this new 
impoſt, the annihilation of the tempo- 
rary advantage which the riſe of corn 
and of labour had procured to the 
proprietor and to the working man. 


Influence of Riſes on the variable Ex- 
pences of the Sovereign. 


Uron the principles which we have 
laſt eſtabliſned, it is eaſy to calculate 
the effect of riſes on this ſecond kind 
of expences. 

Wx have ſaid that het conſiſted in 
whateyer muſt be purchaſed, or in the 
free labours whoſe price is not deter- 
mined, and which conſequently varies 
according to circumſtances ; therefore 
the ſum. of theſe expences is neceſſarily 
augmented by a general riſe of price, 
and this augmentation occaſions a de- 
ficiency in the public treaſure with ra- 


H 4 pidity, 
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pidity, which abliges the ſum of — 
to be raiſed in the ſame proportion. 
Tus annuitants alone, have no in- 
demuification againſt the riſe of corn 
and of labour; but as their revenues are 
founded on the principles of juſtice, the 
prejudice which they ſuffer, to the profit 
af the other members of the ſtate, is 
a breach in the public order; and in a 
country where theſe riſes ſnould happen 
frequently, the intereſt of money would 
neceſſarily be affected by this nee a of 
ole to the lenders.” 

Ix general, it is * A 
— made in the interiour of a 

community, by one of the three great 
claſſes which compoſe it, the ſovereign, 
the proprietors, and the working men, 
can take place but at the expence of 
the ather two; then the harmony which 
exiſted is diſturbed, which is doubtleſs 
an evil, if that harmony was what it 
ought to be. 
Ir ſometimes happens that the Frag 
x64g1. excites the riſe of the price of 


* | Ms, 


an 
> 
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eorn, to render a new impoſt on land 
more fupportable ; and at another time 
he tries to fall the price of the ſame 
corn, to render a new pee 
leſs ſenſible. 

- Tax-ſimpleneſs of theſe means ru 
duces thoſe who govern, and yet it is 
one of the moſt terrible faults that can 
be committed in adminiſtration: im- 
_ poſts ſhould, as much as poſlible, be 
ſettled on a fixed foundation, and in 
proportions analogous to the abilities of 
the different orders in the community; 
but to think of alleviating the weight of 
a tribute by the riſe of corn; but not to 
_ perceive any relation between ſuch riſe, 
and the ability of the public treaſure, 
or the lot of the men in the ſervice of 
the ſovereign, 1s to be blind indeed. 

ALL things in a ſtate are connected 
together. When one of its parts is out 
of order, it is hat which ſhould be put 
in order again, inſtead of making all 
the others ſubſervient to it. We ſhould 
zmitate a wiſe general, who, when he 


ſees 


on 
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ſees ſome ſoldiers ſtraggling, does not 
order the army to follow them, but 
obliges them to come into the lines 
again; thus when an impoſt is too 
light or too heavy, weighs too much 
on one ſide, or not enough on another, 
it is this impoſt which ſhould be modi- 
fied, inſtead of troubling all the rela- 
tions eſtabliſhed in the community, by 
exciting a riſe in the price of corn, 
and a fort of convulſion in the general 
harmony, a convulſion which may 
render the ſource of the evil we expe- 
rience more obſcure, but which almoſt 
never fails to aggravate and to ex- 


tend it. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


Relation of the Price of Corn to that of 
the other Productions of the Earth. ' 


HAVE ſhewn that the conſtant high 

price of corn was indifferent to the 
proprietors of land, becauſe the price of 
labour and the ſum of the impoſts keep- 
ing proportion to it, they had never 
more than the ſame quantity of goods 
for the ſame quantity of corn. 

IT sHALL now lay open an objection 
which I have raiſed to myſelf. 

Tur value which proceeds from la- 
bour only, may be conformable to the 
price of ſubſiſtance: thus a ſtone taken 
out of a public quarry, and adapted by 
labour to an edifice, can only repreſent 
the price of the time of the men who 
drew it out of the ground, and who 
faſhioned it; but there are many other 
goods, ſuch as fruits, garden - ſtuff, 
wines, metals, which have a value in- 
2 of labour, and ſolely in 

proportion 
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proportion to their ſcarcity, or to the 
greater or ſmaller eſtimation which men 
ſet upon them. Now if the price of 
corn affects the price of labour only, 
and does not govern that of thoſe pro- 
ductions we have been ſpeaking of, it 
follows that in ſeveral kinds of exchanges, 
the proprietors of corn have a great 
intereſt in the conſtant high price of it. 

Sucn an obſervation deſerves, with- 
out doubt, to be examined. 

Turk muſt neceſſarily be between 
the different fruits of the earth, ſome 
comparative value. independant of the 
price of labour, 

THe produce of an acre of vineyard in 
Burgundy muſt be worth more than the 
produce of arable land; in like manner, 
other proportions there are between the 
produce of an acre of wood, of hemp, 
or of meadow; but as all theſe primi- 
tive proportions depend on the perma- 
nent relations between the needs of man, 
and the greater or leſs ſcarcity of the 
goods whereof the ground is productive, 

theſe 
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theſe proportions remain ſubject to the 
ſame laws, as long as no particular 
circumſtance occurs to favour one of 
theſe. objects of commerce at the ex- 
pence of the other. 1 | 
Bur, ſay they, is not this what aw 
pens, when the free exportation of ſame 
fruits of the earth is permitted, and 
that of corn is not? Is not the intereſt 
of the proprietors of corn then counter - 
acted, in as much as the price of ſome 
products 1s raiſed by that liberty, whilſt 
that of corn is reſtrained within certain 
bounds by a prohibition ? 
1x fine, muſt not this 92 of 
regulations excite one culture at the 
expence of another? | 
; HERE are two different queſtions... dai 
Dorn the free exportation of certain 
fruits of the earth bur the proprietors 
of corn? 
Dorn this libery hank the cue of 
arable n 
Iossexve firſt, that theſe two —_ 
tions are'of no weight but in proportion 
| £66 4 N Rom 0 
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to the quantity of the fruits of the eartii 
which are exported to foreign nations; 
this we muſt try to find out. We ſhall 
perceive that it is a very ſmall object, in 
compariſon of the fruits which are con- 
ſumed within the kingdom. 

Tux ſoil of France, though the moſt 
favoured in Europe, is only divided into 
arable (which produces grain of all kinds, 
hemp and flax) woods, — 
vineyards, and meadows. 

France almoſt never exports the 
das of her foreſts, of her meadows, 
and of her gardens; the nature of 'theſe 
goods and the expence of freight — 
venting it. 

Tux flax and hemp are converted 
into cloths and laces, of which cargoes 
are ſent abroad ; but - the firſt material 
is generally of ſo ſmall value in com- 
pariſon of that which labour adds to it, 
that, in this kind, the produce of the 
earth is, one may ſay, only an * 
ment of manufacture. 

Renan thenthe vines, andamongſt 


diem only the moſt precious, not only 
3 becauſe 
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becauſe the others can neither bear car- 
riage, nor the expences of it, but alſo 
becauſe ſeveral foreign nations having laid 
conſiderable duties on the importation 
of French wines, by the tun and not 
ad valorem, it is impracticable to deal in 
any but thoſe of a ſuperior quality; and 
as there is only one kind of ſoil proper 
for that growth, the extent of that 
trade is, in a manner, bounded oy We 
natore of things. 

Lr us now examine if this kind of 
e is hurtful to the proprietors 
of corn, or to arable culture; two cir- 
cumſtances which muſt * be con- 
ſidered apart. 

Tut free export of Wines raifis the 
price of that liquor upon the proprietors 
of corn; but at the ſame time this com- 
merce augments the value of corn, not 
only by the money it brings into France, 
and which, by increaſing annually the 
current caſh, raiſes the price of all pro- 
ductions; but alſo becauſe the culture 
of EN the produce of which is 
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ſold to foreigners, conſiderably multi- 
plies, the . conſumers. of corn, as this 
culture employs the greateſt number of 
hands. .. Now if we augment the num- 
ber of buyers ot corn, without aug- 
menting the quantity of it, we certainly 
advance the price of it, 

Bur does not the free exportation of 
wines, by encreaſing the quantity of 
vineyard, diminiſh that of arable land? 


and muſt we not, in order to give the 


latter all the extent poſſible, 2 the 
exportation of corn at all times? 

I pousrT this permiſſion — tint 
reſtrict the extent of ground now appro- 
priated to the production of. wines for 
the foreign market; not, only becauſe 
the ſoil proper for vines is not always 
fit for growing corn, but - alſo. becauſe 
all the wines for exportation, being of 
the. firſt growths, the lands proper for 
producing them are too precious to 
make it ever worth the owners while 
to employ them for any other pur- 


BESIDES, 
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Bes1Dzs, were it poſſible for France 
to pay for thoſe foreign commodities in 
corn which ſne now pays for in wine, 
ſne would have more arable land indeed 
than ſhe has at preſent, but ſhe would 
have leſs corn eaten at home; for if 
100,000 acres of vineyard are ſufficient 
to furniſh thoſe better kinds of wine 
which are now ſold to foreigners, and to 
pay for thoſe goods which they give us 
in exchange; it would require, perhaps, 
the produce of a million of acres of corn 
to ſupply the place of it; thus the po- 
pulation of France would be diminiſhed 
by the number of men that might be 
ſubſiſted by the produce of 900,000 
acres. | 

Ir is then very wiſely, that, in the 
neceſſity which all the countries of Eu- 
rope lie under, of giving part of their 
productions in exchange for thoſe which 
they have not, France favours the ex- 
portation of her wines. 

THz moſt beneficial commerce for a 
ſtate is always that whereby ſhe gives 
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the produce of one acre of her land for 
that of ſeveral acres of another country, 
or the labour of one of her inhabitants 
for the labour of ſeveral foreigners; and 
this kind of commerce belongs only to 
nations favoured by nature. 

WI Ar does it ſignify (ſay ſome mo- 
dern books) one thing is always ex- 
changed for another of equal value. 


Tus propoſition is not juſt. 


IN two countries of a million of acres 
each, let us ſuppoſe that different dealers 
exchange the produce of a hundred 
thouſand acres in one of the countries 
againſt the produce of two hundred 
thouſand acres in the other country; 
theſe dealers will have made a truck be- 


tween them equal in opinion, but the 


two countries will have made a very 


unequal one, ſince after this exchange, 


one will have the produce of goo, ooo 
acres remaining, and the other only 
that of 800, 00. 

Lux r us ſuppoſe however, that, he 
WER the export of wines ſhould ap- 


pear 


WW 4-4 
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Pear to ge to too great a length, and that 
it ſhould ſeem to hurt the culture of 


corn; an addition of impoſt on their 
exportation would diminiſh that of the 


middling wines; and it would be muck 


better to moderate that exportation in 
this manner, than to gain back ſome 
thouſand acres of vineyard, by exciting 
a riſe in the price of corn, by an unli- 
mited liberty, — thus diſturbing the 
harmony eſtabliſhed between the price 
of the neceſſaries of life, and that of la- 
bour; for, as we have already ſaid, in the 
purſuit of any object, the great circum- 
ſtances are not to be ſubjected to the 
ſmall, but the ſmall ſnould be adapted 
to the great. 

ANOTHER important conſideration 
occurs on this ſubject, viz. If in order 
to ſubject all the productions of the 
earth to the ſame laws, the free expor- 
tation of corn muſt be permitted, be- 
cauſe that of wines is permitted; there 
would be much more reaſon to forbid 
the exportation of corn, becauſe the 


I 2 expor- 
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116 The Legiſlation and the 
exportation. of a multitude of other 
proguctions.1 is impoſſible. ; 
GARDEN ſtuff, moſt kinds of fruit, 
fleſh-meats, forrage, fire-wood, poor 
wines, game, freſh water fiſh, and 
many other gifts of the earth, are not 
objects of diſtant commerce; and it is 
more important to keep the price of corn 
in equilibrio with this immenſe quantity 
of productions, than with that part of 


our wines which France ſells to fo- 


reigners. 

SHoULD I be told, that the exporta- 
tion of all theſe articles I have juſt 
named is permitted; it is permitted by 
law, no doubt, but the moral impoſſi- 
bility of tranſporting theſe different 
commodities, - is tantamount in this 
hypotheſis to a prohibition ; a liberty 
without the power of exerciſing it, 1s 


not a liberty: Tis not words here, 


that we muſt compare, 'tis the divers 


effects of that liberty whach we muſt 
ſtudy, and maintain, if h, in a 


prudent harmony. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The Relation of the Price of Corn, to 


| 1. foreign Goods. 


E have ſeen, that the amount of 
impoſts, that the fruits of la- 
bour and induſtry proportion themſelves, 


in ſome ſpace of time, to the price of 


the neceſſaries of life; we have ſhewn 
that there alſo exiſts certain conſtant 
proportions between the price of corn, 


and moſt of the other Productions o | 


the earth, Ou | 


LA r us now examine what is Mie? 


lation between the price of corn and 


that of the foreign commodities which 


are brought into the kingdom. 


Turk is no doubt, that for all 
countries little favoured by nature, the 


conſtant high price of corn is an ad- 


vantage, as they have no peculiar pro- 
ductions, nor arts or manufactures, and 
are conſtrained to pay for foreign 3 


with this neceſſary of life. 
1 Cor: 
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Corn is the only political money of 
ſuch nations, and the higher its value is 
carried, the more of other riches will 
they receive in return; but ſuch a coun- 
try would then be in the caſe of thoſe 
which, unkindly treated by nature, or 
in a kind of infancy and barbariſm, 
ought conſtantly to permit the exporta- 
tion of corn, as we have explained it, in 
treating, at the beginning of this work, 
of the general principles of exportation. 
HERR, however, it may be obſerved, 
that if two ſtates have a very different 
intereſt in the dearneſs of corn, that of 
the proprietors is every where the ſame; 
they may be indifferent to the value of 
their corn in reſpect to the different re- 
lations which we have run through; but 
the conſtant high price of corn is of 
conſequence to them as to that part of 
their income which they employ to buy 
foreign commodities, ſeeing the courſe 
of corn in a country can have no influ- 
ence on that of goods Dougnt. 10 an- 
other kingdom 
. — 4 n 


w# 
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ISA for the truth, and am not 
the defender of a ſyſtem ; I ſhall there- 
* fore readily allow, that it is on account 
of this kind of exchanges that the pro- 
prietors have the greateſt intereſt in the 

conſtant dearnefs of this commodity. 
Nor, however, but that the price of 
corn in a country has ſome effect on 
the price of foreign goods fold in it; 
for the price at which a thing is ſold 
depends not only on the price at which 
it is bought, but alſo on the more or leſs 
advantageous means of paying for it; 
and theſe means depend in part on the 
moderation of the price of corn and of 
labour, becauſe that moderation, by 
multiplying and varying induſtry, en- 
creaſes the number of the objects of 
exchange, and the reſources of com- 
merce; beſides, as all merchandiſes be- 
come dearer by the profits of the na- 
tional agents, who tranſport, buy, and 
fell again, the moderate price of the 
fruits they conſume, and of the labour 
employed for their ſervice, moderates 
I 4 theſe 
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theſe profits; and this circumſtance in- 
fluences again the value of the foreign 
goods brought into a country. 

IT is only to purſue our ſubject 
through all its branches, that we have 
entered into this laſt diſcuſſion, 

Fon what would it ſignify, in effect, if 
there were a relation accarding to which 
the conſtant dearneſs of corn ſhould be 
advantageous to the proprietors of it? 
The community cannot be intereſted in 
procuring them the greateſt poſlible ad- 
vantage, but in ſo far as the progreſs of 
agriculture ſhould depend on that con- 
dition. This is what we ſhall examine 


in the following chapter. 
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r | C H A P. XX. 


Diſftinftion between the Intereſt of the 
Proprietors of Corn, and the Encou- 
ragements neceſſary for Agriculture. 


THE. progreſs of agriculture/is not 


ſtrictly attached to the greateſt 
extent of the profit of the proprietors 
of land ; gain excites them, without 


doubt, to cultivate ; but where ten de- 


grees of ſtrength ſuffice, half a degree 
more is ſuperfluous; the foil which 
yields fix for one is cultivated, and ſo is 
that which yields only five and three 
quarters for one; and all the lands of 
a kingdom would be cultivated when 
even, under a regulation dictated by the 
general good, there ſhould happen a 
chance which ſhould not coincide with 
the greateſt poſlible extent of the profit 
of the proprietors of corn. 

BxsIDEs, I ſhall next make it appear, 
that this profit reſts upon hypothetical 


baſes, and ſuch as are neceſſarily vari- 


able, | 
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Tarr advantage of the proprietor is 
always the reſult of a compariſon be- 
tween the value of the land he poſſeſſes, 
conſidered as a capital, and the revenue 
he draws from it. 

Lzr us ſuppoſe that he "wo — 
from his anceſtors, or that be buys for 
80. livres, an eſtate which (as long as 
corn is at twenty liures the ſeptier) yields 
him a rent of 2,009 livres, the fortieth 
part of the purchaſe money, or 2 per 
cent. he won't fail to ſollieit for every 
law that may raiſe the price of his com- 
modity, and to effect it, he will ſound 
forth the infinite advantage of agricul- 
ture, &c.: at laſt his vows are anfwwer- 


ed, the price riſes to thirty Rvres, and 
„ er man 


oy 3 

Tux revenue of this eltate thus thiked 
Smtwo to three thouſand livres, if the 
general pate eftablifhed for the price of 
land is forty years purchaſe, when this 
. ſhall n into the _ of ano- 


* * 1 is in fact the 262 penny. Tr. 


ther 
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ther proprietor, either by ſale or by a 
partition of the fortune of the family, 
he will receive it on the footing. of 

I 29,000 livres, inſtead of the _ 
which his predeceſſor paid for it. 

Tux this new; proprietor with 2 
only the fortieth penny from bis land, 
though the price of corn is, at thirty 
livres; and he will have as good rea- 
ſons as he that went before him, to 
demand, in the name of agriculture, that 
the price ſhould riſe to forty-five livres, 
that he in his turn may have the thir- 
tieth inſtead of the fortieth, penny; and 
thus there would be no end to the riſe 
of corn, if the wiſh of even the moſt 
reaſonable proprietors was heard. 

Ix general, it is but too common to 
ſee the intereft of the proprietors eon- 
founded with that of agriculture, the 
intereſt of the manufacturers with that 
of the manufactures, the intereſt of the 
merchants with that of commerce; and 
yet theſe are ſo many different objects, 
which it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh from 
each other. 
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124 The Legiſlation and the 
A GOVERNMENT ſolely guided by the 
with of theſe three different claſſes of 
ſociety, can never favour one of them 
without reſtriction, but at the expence 
of the general harmony; whereas the 
degrees of encouragement which are due 
to agriculture, to commerce, and to in- 
duſtry, can never be known but by ſtu- 
dying that ſalutary harmony, the aim 
of all the thoughts of the real ſtateſ- 
man. ST | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


7. he temporary Riſes of the Price of Corn 
are very hurtful to Manufatures. 


E ſhall not dwell on the preju- 
dice done to manufactures by 
the ſenſible riſes in the price of corn, 
the inevitable effect of a free exporta- 


tion, ſince we have already had occaſion 


to ſhew that the labouring men are ne- 
ceſſarily the victims of it : theſe riſes 
keep the workmen in a ſtate of uneaſi - 

neſs 
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diligence; they are often even diſcou- 
raged by the reduction of their profits, 
and having no eſtate but their induſtry, 
a kind of moveable wealth, which needs 
no packing up, they tranſport them- 
ſelves elſewhere; and more than once 
the dearneſs of corn has been ſeen to 
overturn a manufactory, or at leaſt ta 
ſuſpend its activity for a long time. 


my 


SHA  £XI. 

The conſtant bigh Price of Corn is pre- 

judicial ta the Manufaftures deſtined 
for the Uſe of the Nation. 


F the conſtant price of corn is of 
little importance to the proprietors 
of land, it would ſeem that it ſhould be 
equally indifferent to the man employed 


in induftry, as his day's wages muſt be. 


in proportion to it. Nevertheleſs, this 
propoſition is juſt only in certain re- 
ſpects; let us endeavour to point out 


the diſtinction requiſite. uu 
* Tux 
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126 The Legifhation and tb 
Tux conſtant price of corn is indiffe- 
rent to that claſs of workmen who have 
nothing to fear from foreign competi- 
tion; ſuch are thoſe who labour the 
ground, domeſties of every kind, ma- 
ſons, carpenters, and, in a word, all per- 
ſons whoſe induſtry does not conſiſt in 
tranſportable works, but in ſerviees 
which require their preſence. © 
To this enumeration may likewiſe be 
added the manufacturers of tranſpor- 
table works, but ſuch whoſe too ſmall 
price or too great bulk, prevents fo- 
reigners, who are obliged to pay the 
expence of carriage, from becoming 
competitors to the national workmen. 
- ALL this claſs of the induſtrious are 


- ſuxe that, in 4 given time, the price of 
their labours will be proportioned to the 


price of ſubſiſtance; thus the conſtant 
price of corn is as indifferent to them, 
as to the claſs of proprietors. Fry 
Burr all the workers in galoons, in 
embroideries, in laces, in watches, in 
2 > danger 
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_ foreign competition, becauſe 
the expence of tranſport forms no con- 
ſiderable object on precious merchan- 
diſes, nor even on common ones when 
they are of ſmall bull... 

Bas ID ES, cheſe expences of tranſport, 
added to the price of ſeveral foreign 
works, will not make them come dearer 
than others of the fame kind made in 
France; if theſe ſhould be made of ma- 
terials produced in a foreign country, 
ſince the expence of bringing in theſe 
materials would make a part of the price 
at which the French manufacturer could 
ſell; and yet ſuch are cloths made of 
Spaniſh wool, Lyons ſtuffs made of 
Valentia ar Piedmonteſe ſilk, ſtuffs 
maxed with Levant cotton, and all jew- 
| els compoſed of the diamonds or the 
metals brought Irom the Braſils or from 
Mexico. 

Ir reſults from theſe different eir- 
cumſtances, that many national manus 
facturers are greatly intereſted in the 
moderate price of ſubſiſtance, in order 
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2238 The Legiſatian and the 
that the price of their works may like- 
wiſe be moderate; and that the proprie- 
tors of riches may not find their advan 
tage in giving the preference to the 
labours of other kingdoms; and this 
intereſt of the- manufacturers becomes 
the intereſt of the community; ſince 
whenever we buy works of induſtry 
abroad, we favour foreign population 
and wealth, at the expence of the na- 
tional proſperity. | 

Ir the other ſtates of Europe Furs 
niſhed France with all the articles we 
have now mentioned, ſhe would have 


much leſs money, and infinitely fewer 


people. 


„ XM X X X #% 6 
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OBJECTION, 


Ix may be ſaid, perhaps, that all the 
manufacturers, however numerous they 
may be, are a ſmall portion of the peo- 
ple, ſince the multitude is compoſed of 

thoſe 
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thaſe men who do the coarſe work, and 
need not fear foreign competition, ac- 
cording to my own obſervation, 

I is true; but when we loſe manu- 
facturers, it is not them alone of whom 
we are deprived, it is likewiſe of all 
thoſe: artrlans who labour for their ſer- 
vice, Who make their cloaths, their ſhoes, 
their hats, & c. for the'diftributionof ſub- 
ſiſtance ĩs made from the firſt proprietor 
to the laſt confumer, by a ſucceſſive gra- 
dation. A proprietor pays for a Gobe- 
lin s tapeſtry, a ſum of money repre- 
ſenting the annual ſubſiſtance in corn of 
five hundred perſons; the director of 
the manufactory giyes one part of it to 
the workmen” who” draw the patterns, 
another to thoſe Who weave it, and he 
diſtributes his own proper gain to other 
induſttious men who are ſubſervient to 
his will, or work for his conveniency ; 
theſe men receive from him, not only 
their food, but allo that of various arti- 
ſans whom they are obliged to employ ; 
and thus is made the repartition of ſub- 
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ſiſtances, or of the- money m _ 
ſents them. 

IT is not then in the ae 65 
the maſter of a manufactory, that you 
ſpy all the workmen that oe * 10500 
ſiſtanee to hmmm n 

-In fine, excepting. by alms, no man 
without property is fed but by means 
of a labour agreeable to ſome body; 
thus there is a ſtrict relation between 
the multiplication of works, and the 
maintenance or the n of po- 
pulation. % UE Dl 1 
: „5 555 „ „ 
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labour in France, it "ſeems that foreign, 
competition need not be feared, as that, 
18 prevented 175 the laws pr 1 Þ the 
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Tuts remark is true only to a- cer- 
tain degree; becauſe theſe . prohibitory 
laws do not form a compleat obſtacle; 
it is eftimated at five; ſix, or ten per 
cent. according to the vigilance of the 
revenue officers; and according to the 
nature of the places; thus ſuch inſti⸗ 
tutions às preſerve the price of labour 
at à moderate rate, and which encreaſe 
and diverfify the national induſtry, are 
the beſt and leaſt expenſive N er 
foreign competition. m 
 MoRxgoveR, it Well deſerves to be 
temarked here, that the obſtacles put to 
the free exportation of corn, and the 
laws prohibiting importation into the 
kingdom, flow from the ſame ſource 5 
the aim of | both, theſe precautions, is 
the encouragement of national labour, 
and the ſupport of population. Should 
they adopt in France the ſyſtem. of an 
unlimited liberty in the commerce of 
corn, the obſtacles put to the introduc- 
tion of ſeveral foreign merchandiſes, 
* become doubly uſeful; but te 
2 8 K 2 perſons 
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perſons who declare in favour of a free 
exportation, cry out with as much vio- 
lence againſt the laws prohibiting un- 
portation into the kingdom, and there 
are few which are ſpoken of with ſo 
much contempt; there are few. whoſe 
ſcope is more paternal ; they tend: to 
preſerve employment to the children of 
the country, in order to ſecure to them 
the ſubſiſtance which is the price of it; 
and thus to eee _ - 
public ſtrength. n 
Ir all nations'fhould mee We- 
move the barriers of commeree which 
at preſent ſubſiſt betwixt' them, France 
without doubt would gain by it; the 
degree of perfection to which her in- 
duſtry has arrived, would promiſe her 
a great ene for a Tong! the” to 
come. Hqoq 10 312qqut 287 b 
_ Fo it is alledged, imxpendanthy 
sf this reciprocity, the free entry of 
foreign manufactures ſhould be permit- 
ted, ſince, if they can de bought 
12 ag than thoſe'of France, it is an 
advantage 
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advantage to the conſumers, and con- 
ſequently to the ſtate whereof they are 
members. oy 

Tus reaſoning is illuſory. The ad- 
vantage of the ſtate can never be the 
effect of the advantage of individuals, if 
that advantage is hurtful to the riches 
of the public. | 

Lr us ſhew the application of this 
principle to the queſtion in hand. 
Luer us ſuppoſe that foreigners could 

furniſh a thouſand yards of ſtuff for a 
thouſand ſeptiers of corn, or for an 
equivalent ſum of money, whilſt 
eleven hundred muſt be diſtributed 
amongſt the natural workmen, in order 
to obtain from them the ſame labour; 
the conſumers left to their free choice 
would certainly avail themſelyes of this 
difference ; but the com munity would 
be expoſed to loſe the inhabitants which 
this manufacture employed, and which 
theſe thouſand ſeptiers given to foreign 
ers could feed. 


a Vane | 
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Vr well! cries a declaimer ; ſo, 
according to your reaſoning, if foreigners 
offered us two thouſand yards of ſtuff 
for two ſeptiers, ſtill we ought to refuſe 
them, becauſe by this r # we ſhould 
loſe a man. 20 < 
Ix is the great artifce in political 
oeconomy, to puſh truths to an extre- 
mity, thęreby to change them into 
errors ; not one of them can ſupport 
this trial, and the reaſon of it is plain; ; 
all queſtions of commerce gepend on 
cer tain relations, and theſe relations are 
themſclves founded on circumſtances 
ordained by nature, and which are not 
ſuſceptible « of a great latitude. 
Fon inſtance, it may be poſitively 
affirmed, that it is conformable to the 
intereſt of the ſtate, to baniſh all pro- 
quctions of foreign induſtry ; ; for if we 
compare the fertility of the ſoil of 
Prance with that of other countries, 
and the {kill of its inhabitants with that 
of other men, we ſhall ſoon perceive 
the 1 bounds of the economy which the 
EY | higheſt 
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higheſt degree of foreign induſtry can 
offer us; and it becomes evident that 
this oeconomy could not compenſate for 
the ſacrifices of population and of mo- 
ney to which ſuch a commerce would 
expoſe the kingdom. But if, by miracle, 
the nature of the men and of the ſoil 
ſhould inſtantaneouſly become different 
in any particular country in Europe, 
and that it ſhould be able to afford a 
thouſand yards of ſtuff for two ſeptiers, 


then our reaſoning will change, with 
the change of the ſyſtem of nature *. 


IT 


* Muſlins are the only manufacture whoſe in- 
troduCtion is permitted in all the countries of Europe 
indiſcriminately. Several motives may have deter- 
mined ſovereigns to this exception. 


The extraordinary low price of workmanſhip in 
the Indies, where five or fix ſou's a day (i. e. about 
3d. ſterling), are ſufficient for the needs of the 


workman, 


The neceſſity we ſhould have lain under of 
going equally to ſeek in theſe countries the materials 
of theſe muſlins, ſeeing the cottons of America and 
of the Levant would not "wy ſufficed for this im- 
menſe manufacture. : 

K 4 0 The 
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Ir will not, ſurely, be ſaid, that if 
the liberty demanded ſhould deſtroy ſome 
manufactures, the workmen. in theſe 


manufactures would betake themſelves 
to other works which would be ſold to 
foreigners, and that thus population 
and riches would not be abſtructed : 


this reaſoning would only be: juſt as 
far as a reciprocity of commerce ſhould 


be eſtabliſhed, and it doth not exiſt. Yet 
without ſuch a reciprocity, without a 
convention 


The obſtacles which the Indians might have put 
to this exportation, when they came to feel it was 
prejudicial to their intereſts, 

In fine, the kind of tacit agreement which-the 
nations of Europe had made to admit theſe muſ- 
lins 3 an agreement which leſſened for them all, the 
inconvenience of this commerce; fince this unifor- 
mity of conduct obliged them, each according to its 
abilities, to concur in the tribute of meney im- 
poſed by India upon Europe; and in this manner 
the ſame proportions of riches were maintained 
between all the rival nations, the only conditions 
neceſſary in the political eſtimation of metals. Thus 
the Indian commerce (before the conqueſts of the 

Engliſh) was only a means of relieving equally all 
the ſtates of Europe, from the inconvenience which 
the annual enereaſe of gold and filver produced j in 


the circulation; 


convention which wauld ſccure it, 
France, in aboliſning her prohibitory 
laws, would only aſſiſt the population 
and wealth of other nations, at the 
Expence. of her own-refources.'' 
HERE the adverfaries of prohibitory 
laws will confine themſelves to main- 
tain, that if theſe laws. do not appear 
hurtful, they are at leaſt uſeleſs ; the 
nature of things, fay they, would alone 
guard againſt the introduction of fo- 
reign works, for the expence of carriage, 
to which they would be liable, would 
neceſſarily render theſs works dearer 
than the Productians af national in- 
duſtry. | 
Bur I have almaly ſhewn in the be. 
ginning of this chapter, that foreigners, 
poſſeſſed of the raw materials, could 
{el} the goods made of thoſe materials, 
as cheap as the French could do; Inced 
ers would often obtain the preference, 
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Ar the maritime and frontier part 
of France is more diſtant from the in- 
land provinces of the kingdom, than 
the countries which ſurround it. This 
obſervation I have already made when 
treating of the commerce of corn, and 
it is likewiſe applicable to that of ma- 
nufactures. But there are conſidera- 
tions of ſtill greater importance. | 
Tux ſtates which have no fortified 
places to guard, no armies to pay, who 
have no national debt, need not eſta- 
bliſh conſiderable impoſts, and are able, 
by means of this exemption, to pro- 
cure conſiderable advantages to their 
manufactures, They have then, in 
this reſpe&, a natural fuperiority over 
communities obliged, as France is, to 
all theſe kinds of expence ; and if that 
kingdom permitted at all times the ex- 
portation of corn, and the importation 
of foreign manufactures, it would hap- 
pen that, in leſs than a century perhaps, 
part of her manufactories would be 
tranſported into Switzerland, or inta 
* other 
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other countries which, by their ſituation, 
or by the nature of their government, 
are free from that load of impoſts, 
to which France and other kingdoms 
are ſubject. In fine, if a ſtate ſhould 
even be ſubject to the ſame proportion 
of impoſts as France is, a different di- 
ſtribution of theſe impoſts would often 
be ſufficient, to enable it to introduce 
part of its manufactures into that king- 
dom; for example, if France had put 
a ſtamp-duty on all plate and jewelry, 
theſe kinds of works would be brought 
there and ſold to profit by the nations 
which had not laid on that duty. 
II is then viſible, that there is a cloſe | 
connection between prohibitory laws 
and all the political eſtabliſhments of a. 
community. 

'I MIO further remark, ER! it is 
not out of motives of œconomy only, 
that ſome goods have the preference; 
for fancy, imagination, the faſhion, 
ean eaſily balance a ſlight difference 
in price; and the manufactures of 

25 Lyons, 
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Lyons, of Sedan, of Elbeuf, and of 

Louviers, would be often in great dan- 

ger, if they had nothing to defend them 

againſt the competition of the Engliſn 

cloths and the India ſilks, bus; the ſav- 
ing they offer to the buyers. 

2 is further alledged in favour of the 
fron introduction of foreign manufac- 
tures, that it is a means of exciting the 
national induſtry; but emulation doth 
not depend on the greateſt poſſible 
number of rivals, and France contains 
more manufacturers and workmen than 
is requiſite, in order to expect from them 
all that can be produced by abilities 
excited by vanity, competition, and the 
love of gain. Beſides, it is not in order 
to lend a hand to all the refinements of 
internal luxury, that political economy 
ſhould deſire the perfection of the na- 
tional manufactures; it is to fecure them 
the ſuperiority in foreign commerce; 
and to this kind of emulation, the in- 
troduction of foreign manufactures into 
the * is not neceſſary, as, the 


conteſt 
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eonteſt with n muſt be out of 

France 1 27 r 1 
Ix fine, an Roa, tha name 
of the proprietors with one more ob- 
jection againſt prohibitory laws. Theſe 
laws are umjuſt, are they made to fayz 
is it not tyrannical to oblige us to buy 
in France what we could get cheaper in 
other countries? Are we collected into 
— elkmopdMſeaice) or to 
| make us unhappy)?ꝰ . 1 tie 
1. SUCH — — ſeriouſly, 
are ſtrange deviations from the true 
principles of ſoriety. I ſhalt by and by 
diſcuſs theſe great queſtions of property 
and liberty; ſo I ſhall only obſerve; at 
preſent, that this complaint which is 
put into the mouths of the proprietors 
would tend; equally to make every ſocial 
impoſt be looked on as an injuſtice, fur 
there is not one of them that does, mat 
heighten the price of our home ma- 
nufactures, on theſe very proprietors. 
It is not poſſible to procufe them the 
0 the order, and the tranquillity, 
which . 
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which they wiſh: for in the lap of indo- 
lence, without political inſtitutions to 
maintain population and public riches ; 
and the moſt gentle, the moſt moderate 
are prohübitory laws, when they are 
contained within ſuch 1 _— 
as they are in France. 

Fon the maintenance of 4 ſcciab 
harmony, for ſecuring between all the 
inhabitants of a kingdom thoſe rela- 
tions ſo neceſſary to the quiet and to 
tlie power of nations, ſome eaſy facri- 
fices may ſurely be required at the hands 
of thoſe happy beings; who poſſeſs ſuch 
vaſt properties; and diſpoſe of fuch vaſt 
ſuperſtuities; prwileges enow are re- 
ſerved to them, and more than that, 
the laws are ſolicitous not to offend 
theit taſtes; they do not prohibit the 
entry of ſuch goods as the kingdom has 
not, they oppoſe nothing but the in- 
trodueing thoſe objects of luxury or of 
fancy of the ſame nature with thoſe 
made in France; ho can it but be 
acknowledged that theſe are wiſe Jaws, 
iP con- 
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conformable to many others, which ad- 
juſt the various intereſts of individuals 
with the general proſperity. vp 

Tus monarch is applauded when he 
fortifies a frontier place, when he keeps 
ſoldiers and mariners for the defence of 
the ſtate, when he levies the impoſts ne- 
ceſſary for theſe expences; how then 
can he be blamed for watching at the 
ſame time over the laws which put the 
kingdom in a ſituation to provide for 
theſe different needs? Shall he employ 
the public ſtrength; and ſhall he not 
take care to keep it up? Shall he ſay, 
in the name of the community which 
he repreſents, So many men and ſo 
much money is requiſite for our ſecurity, 
and ſhall he not conſider how to mul 
tiply in this community the ſources of 
riches and of population? 1 

No; theſe ideas are Unked together; 
all thoſe which tend to the general good 
belong to the ſovereign; and the ſtudy 
of them makes an eſſential part of the 
guns functions confided. to him. 
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1 THERTO be confidered 
Hs: inconveniencies of the con- 
ſtant high price of ſubſiſtanee and work- 
Manſhip, relatively to the productions 
of French induſtxx, which ate cunſumed 
within the kingtlem; but the effect of 
this higk priee iso ſtill worſe to that 
part of the national manufactures: hic 

1s fold: to foreigners, and is conſequently 
Annes all the means which 
France has of paying for the goods ſhe 
wants, the molt advantageous, without 
all. diſpute, is the ſale of her works of in- 
duſtry ; this commerce is more heneficial 
than that of her wines, though this 
latter is preferable to the ſalr of corn. 
Let 


* . . 
r 
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Let us, if poſlible, render this gradation 
ſenſible, as it is very important in order 
to form a right judgement on the greateſt 
part of economical queſtions. 
Ons hundred thouſand: cwt. of to- 
baceo muſt be annually purchafed from 
Carolina. (North America). 
© Ip this is paid for by one hundred 
thouſand ſeptiers of corn, the produce 
of twenty thouſand acres of land, the 
nation is deprived of the number of men 
which theſe twenty thouſand acres Sud 
feed. 

Ir the ſame quantity of tabacea is 
paid: for by the produce of five thouſand 
acres of vineyard, the populatian i is only 
diminiſhed by the number of inhabitants 
which theſe five, thouſand acres could 
maintains this is better than paying for 
it in corn. 

Bur if this tahacea can be paid * 
by the mere labour of men, it will be 
ſtill better; for their time only, and 
not the produce of the land which could 
feed them, is. fold; it is then this kind 
11 L of 
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of exchange which gives the greateſt 
extent to population. 

I xNow well that almoſt all the ob- 
jects of induſtry are compoſed of the 
produce of the earth; but when the 
value of thoſe works ſprings principally 
from labour, the portion of earth al- 
lotted to the firſt material is almoſt 
imperceptible. 
Ix the flax produced by an acre, was 
the firſt material of laces, valued at 
10, ooo livres: 

Ix the ſilk- worms fed on one mul- 
100 tree, became that of a ſtuff ren- 
dered precious by the aria of art 
and of taſte : 

IF a tree in the foreſt was the finſt 
material of the ingenious and varied 
labours of an able ſculptor; if an inch 
ſquare of metal was that of one ef 
Julien le Roy's. watches; an ounce of 
paint, that of a picture of Vernet's; 
certainly we might conſider the price of 
all theſe precious objects, as ſpringing 
ſolely from the labour of man. 
1 | Ir 
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Ir is then manifeſt, that the more 
the value of the merchandiſes fold to 
foreigners is compoſed of the price of 
labour, the more the commerce carried 
on is favourable to the national popu- 
lation. 

Ir you ſell, ſuppoſe, the raw mate- 
rials produced by 100,000 acres, you 
loſe, perhaps, the means of ſubſiſting 
100,000 men. 


Ir you fell at the ſame price the pro- 
duce of 50,000 acres, cultivated by 
zo, odo men, you loſe only the means 
of ſubſiſting 50,000 men. 


Ax by continuing this gradation, 
you-will ſee that the beſt exchange would 
be that of the product of one thouſand 
acres worked up by the labour of 
99,000 men “. 


It is obvious that in comparing here the pro- 
duce of an acre to the keeping of a' man, I do it 
only to preſent an eaſy meaſure; and not to deter- 
mine what is preciſely neceſſary for the maintenance 
of every individual. | 
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Ver it is aſſerted in ſeverab books on 
this ſubject, that the ſale of corn is the 
moſt advantageous to a nation. Do 
men think ſo, becauſe they ' intereſt 
themſelves, not in the population, 
but in the riches of a country? I ſhall 
eaſily {hew that under this laſt, point of 
view, the commerce of manufactures is 
equally; the moſt expedient. ; 
WrarT! will they fay, are not the 
expences of a workman equal to the 
recompence which he receives for his la- 
bour? and is not this expence equal to the 
productions of the earth which he con- 
ſumes, or gives to his family to conſume, 
and to the people who make him his 
clothes, his ſhoes, his hat, &c. The 
money which he receives and which he 
diſtributes, does it repreſent any thing 
but theſe different needs? Thus the 
total value of the labour muſt be equal 
ta the total value of the productions of 
che earth which: the workmen. conſume, 
or of which they diſpoſe. - 
IT is to be obſerved, that even heh 


riches are taken for the ſole aim of po- 
* litical 
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litical ſpeculations, the reaſonings the moſt 
favourable to the commerce of corn, go 
no further than to parallel it to that of 
manufactures; but it is eaſy to deſtroy 
even this parity. 

Lx us ſuppoſe a man to be both ſo- 
vereign and proprietor of a whole king- 
dom, diſdaining the augmentation of 
population, and bounding all his wiſhes 
to the acquiſition of money; let us ſee, 
in order to attain it, what commerce 
he would favour. 

Is the whole kingdom whereof I am 
proprietor, would he ſay to himſelf, 
produced only corn, their reaſoning 
would be juſt, and it would be the ſame 
thing to me whether I ſold corn or la- 
bour : but beſides the land fit for the 
plow, I have other which 1s only fit for 
paſturage, or to produce wood, or 
fruits; I have rivers which contain only 
fiſh ; quarries which contain only ſtones 
for building ; I have houſes and public 
edifices, and many other kinds of goods, 
in ſhort, which are not tranſportable 
howthen ſhall I convert them into money? 
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Turkx is only one means of doing 


it; inſtead of ſelling my corn to fo- 


reigners, I will diſtribute it to new in- 
habitants in my kingdom. Each of 
them muſt have beſides, wood, a houſe, 
fruits, and, in a word, part of theſe 
different productions which I cannot 
export ; their value however will make 
a part of the price of their labour ; thus 
in ſelling that to other nations, 1 ſhall 
have found the ſecret of converting into 
the -precious metals, a multitude of 
goods, with which it was not poſſible 
for me to carry on a foreign commerce. 

Tuus, without intereſting myſelf in 
the leaſt in population, but merely 
through love of money, I ought to pre- 
fer the commerce of manufactures to 


that of the neceſſaries of life. 


Wr muſt ſtill make another remark, 
which is eſſential to the ſupport of theſe 
different conſiderations, 

Tux price of common rude labour is 
compoſed of the value of the different 


products neceſſary for the laborers ; but 


4 the 
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the price of ability, or of any kind of 
rare and peculiar induſtry, is further 
compoſed of a certain ſum, which is 
not ſpent but laid up. This deſire of 
acquiring in order to keep, to accumulate, 
and to produce freſn gains, is a general 
ſentiment; and from this moral cir- 
cumſtance, it reſults, that the value of 
the labour of artiſts and workmen is 
infinitely ſuperior to the ſum of their 


expences, and conſequently to that of 
their conſumptions. 


LEr us make this truth ſenſible; a 
good painter in the courſe of a year 
makes a certain number of pictures, . 
which are ſold to foreigners, and which 
bring into France ten thouſand crowns; 
the painter however chuſes to ſpend 
only five thouſand of them; thus, when 
even all the productions which he, his 
family, and his ſervants have conſumed, 
could have been fold to foreigners, it is 
certain they could have yielded to the 
kingdom only the half of the price of 
the painter's labour. 


L 4 THis 
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Tuls ſtriking example may be ap- 
plied to all the ſons of induſtry, from 
the celebrated artiſt, or the maſter of a 
manufactory, who lays up ten thouſand 
livres a year, to the rudeſt labourer 
who faves only a crown. 

Lr us then conclude, that of all 
the manners of paying for foreign com- 
modities, the moſt advantageous to a 
kingdom, is the ſale of time, that is, 
the ſale of the productions of induſtry ; 
but as the preference which the buy- 
ers give ta the manufactures of one 
country above another, is partly founded 
on a compariſon of the prices, and that 
theſe prices are regulated by the value 
of workmanſhip, which depends, in its 
turn, on the rate of ſubſiſtance, it is 
obvious how much the conſtant mode- 
rate price of corn imports that com- 
merce which 1s the moſt advantageous 
to France. f 
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OBJECTION. 


WHY ſhould this kingdom fear the 
competition of other nations in its fo- 
reign commerce? Has it not produc- 
tions ſo peculiar to itſelf that foreigners 
are forced to buy them? And in that 
caſe, the more ſuch productions are 
heightened by the high price of work- 
manſhip, the more. the ſtate will gain 
by it, ſince it will receive ſo much the 
more foreign goods in exchange. 

THERE are, without doubt, ſome pro- 
ductions peculiar to a country, and when 
they are at the ſame time generally 
ſought after, the high price of the la- 
bour neceſſary for their culture would 
be no obſtacle to their ſale: but the 
number of theſe productions is too ſmall 
to form a general rule upon it; and ſo 
much the more ſo, becauſe by a duty on 
exportation, it is always eaſy to raiſe 

the 
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the price of theſe productions on fo- 
reigners, when it is thought adviſable. 
This is what France obſerves with re- 
gard to her wines; it is what Holland 
practiſes, in another ſhape, in regard to 
her ſpices; and Portugal, as to her dia- 
monds, by committing the ſale of them 
to the hands of an excluſive company, 
which raiſes the price of them without 
any fear of competition, 

As to manufactures, and all works 
which depend ſolely on the abilities and 
induſtry of men, they can never be 

looked on as a thing belonging to one 
nation; induſtry is not an excluſive 
property, and the men who are endowed 
with any particular talent, are not them- 
ſelves the certain property of the ſtate 
where they live; for they belong to that 
land where they ſhall find moſt happi- 
neſs. 

THERE is, however, one kind of the 
works of induſtry which ſeems the pe- 

culiar property of France; that is thoſe 
whoſe value conſiſts principally either 

2 in 
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in the taſte, a ſort of rapid and flexible 
intelligence, which requires to be exer- 
ciſed by the variety of expences, or in 
the renewal of faſhions, a ſpecies of 
emulation which reigns in a country 
where vaſt properties make the ſubſiſt- 
ance of many depend on the expence of 
one; where immenſe riches of every 
kind, amaſſed through time, command 
the induſtrious to produce new inven- 
tions under pain of being neglected; 
where art 1s further obliged to vary and 
to renew itſelf, in proportion to the in- 
differency and the ſqueamiſhneſs of the 
rich, jaded by the very uſe of their for- 
tune, and by the ſight of the luxury 
wherewith they are ſurrounded, 

IT is theſe various circumſtances, pe- 
culiar to a magnificent, lively, and light 
nation, that carry the works of induſtry 
to perfection, and ſtrike out new ideas 
for them; and as taſte is not a demon- 
ſtrative ſcience, a reputation of this 
kind is a good title to it. It is thus that 
France governs the faſhion by her ex- 
ample; 
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ample; and as jewels, ſtuffs, trimmings, 
and other articles of luxury, form an 
eſſential branch of her commerce; by 
changing her whims in this reſpect con- 
tinually, ſhe obliges foreigners to vary 
their expences, and, in this relation, her 
very inconſtancy contributes to her 
wealth. | 

IT 1s then probable that the riſe of 
the price of workmanſhip in France, 
would not ſenſibly hurt the ſale of thoſe 
works whoſe principal value depends on 
taſte or on faſhion; and doubtleſs it is 
owing to this, that they have, without 
inconvenience, been made ſubject to 
ſome duties on exportation. pf 

IT is theſe duties, eſtabliſhed on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, which ſupply 


the inſufficiency of the general princi- 


ples in political economy, and the im- 
poſlibility of making any abſolute law 
either for or againſt the importation of 
foreign, and the exportation of national, 

merchandiſes. | | 
Tur ſtudy of theſe duties appears to 
me very important; ; and we ſhall eaſily 
diſcover 
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diſcover that frequently it bears a rela- 
tion to the different queſtions which we 
have gone through. 

Tarks are foreign merchandiſee whoſe 
price muſt never be heightened by. duties 
on importation, as they are the raw 
materials of ſeveral manufactures, an 
eſſential object of the commerce of 
France with other countries; ſuch are 
gold and ſilver, of which are made 
jewels and plate; the wools of Spain; 
of Which are made eloths; and the ſilks 
of Spain and Piedmont, of ache 
made ſtuffs, Ke. 

Turk are foreign mdrctaudiſes: on 
which it is expedient to lay an impoſt, 
becauſe they are not neceſſary, and be- 
cauſe that impoſt falls on the rich only; 
of this claſs are tobacco's, muſlins, ſpices, 
cordial wines, &c. 

Turn are, in fine, n works 
whoſe introduction ſhould be abſolutely 
prohibited, in order that the national 
labour, applied to the like objects, may 
not be 1 ſuch are cloths, 
* | linens, 
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linens, filk ſtuffs, gold and filver laces, 
and many other manufactures of * 
ſame kind. 

On the other hand, ſhould: be prohi- 
bited the exportation of the implements 
of trade, and of raw materials, which 
might enable foreigners to do without 
the French induſtry. TIE. 
Tuxxx is a ſmall number of pro- 
ductions, the prices of which it may be 
proper to heighten by duties on expor- 
tation, either to moderate the exporta- 
tion and the culture of them, or to 
force foreigners to pay as dear for them 
as they are willing to do ; ſuch are ſome 
wines peculiar to France, and for which 
there is a demand in all the countries of 
Europe. 

Tux different productions of na- 
tional induſtry ought to be freed from 
all duties on exportation, becauſe that is 
the commerce which ought to be the 
moſt favoured, and that which has the 
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moſt to fear from competition; but if 
83 is a proper exception, it is only 
applicable 
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applicable to faſhions, and to works 
whoſe value ſprings from the perfection 
of taſte, whilſt that taſte, or the reputa- 
tion of it, ſhall appear to belong exclu- 
ſively to France. | , 
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c HAP. XXIV. 
The Queſtion of the Liberty of the Ex- 


 portation of Corn, examined in the Re- 
lation it bears to DuMan Nature. | 


ITHERTO we have examined 
the liberty of the exportation of 
corn, only under an abſtract point of 
view, that is, as it affects population 
and riches ; it remains that we conſider 
the ſame ſubject in the relation it 
bears to the opinion of men, ſuch as 
they now are, and ſuch as they will 
always be. 

Wenk the free exportation of corn 
as favourable to the public proſperity, 
as I believe it is contrary to it, yet how 
our a law which ſhould authoriſe jt 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly be enforced? How could 
the paſſions of the people be. brought 
to ſubmit to it? The bread which feeds 

them, the religion which conſoles them, 
theſe are their only ideas, they will 
always be as ſimple as themſelves ; the 
| Proſperity of the ſtate, future ages, the 

riſing generation, are words which can- 
not ſtrike them; their only connection 
with the community 1s by their ſuffer- 
ings, and into all that immenſe ſpace 
called Futurity, the poor man never looks 
farther forward than to the morrow; he 
is deprived. by his indigence, of all more 
remote intereſt... 

Trvs when he ſhall ſee the price of 
corn riſe, and render his ſubſiſtance 
uncertain, how: is. it poſſible he ſhould 
not riſe-againſt the exportation, or againſt 
any political law to which he ſhould 
impute his misfortunes and his anxiety ? 
In the midſt of labour and of indigence 
he quietly ſupports the fight of the 
idleneſs, of the abundance, and of the 
apparent happineſs of the rich; he ha- 
bituates 
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bituates himſelf to look on them as 
beings of a different nature ; their 
pomp and their grandeur are a kind of 
magic which impoſes on him; but 
when an alarm, well or ill founded, 
about the means of attaining to his 
ſubſiſtance takes hold of him; as this 
uneaſineſs ſtrikes the only ſentiment 
to which he is accuſtomed, his whole 
energy rouſes, and this nation of 
children, which may be guided with 
leading-ſtrings in the midſt of the in- 
equality of properties, and through a 
thouſand objects of privation and of 
envy, become ſo many roaring lions 
when they are afraid of the want of 
neceſſaries. 

Hzxz methinks it is ſaid, that the 
principles of juſtice are unalterable, that 
they never ſhould be made to give way 
to the paſſions of men, and that if the 
people will not hear reaſon, they muſt” 
be made to do it by authority. 

Bor what is authority when it would 
enter the liſts againſt a general ſenti- 
M ment? 
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ment? from that inſtant it loſes all 
power; beſides, every error that is linked 
to human nature, ought to 1 treated 
as a reaſon. 

Wuar a maxim! will it aid; lo 
the prejudices of the people ſhould give 
the law | Without doubt, they will give 
it every time thoſe prejudices ſhall be 
inhexent in their nature. But let us not 
be alarmed at this truth; the people 
will never have but one powerful and 
energick ſentiment, but one, in fine, 
which may not be overcome by govern- 
ment, it is that which is linked to their 
ſublſiſtance. They accuſtom themſelves 
to the inſenſible riſe of the price of 
corn, becauſe that of their labour be- 


comes ꝓroportioned to it ; but a ſudden 


* 


and conſiderable riſe will always irritate 
them; government therefore ought to 


prevent thaſe changes in the prices, as 
far as laws can effect it; theſe laws will 


correſpond, without doubt, with the 
greateſt advantage of the community; 
but they would ſtill be ſage, even when 

they 
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they ſhould appear to be contrary to 
the principles which ſhould have been 
adopted as moſt conformable to the 
profperity of the kingdom; for this 
proſperity can be founded on nothing 
but the public felicity, and this felicity 
can never depend ſolely on a ſyſtem, 
becauſe the eſſential condition of hap- 
pineſs is the belief that we poſſeſs it: 
thus whenever, in order to procure what 
is reckoned the good of the ſtate, the 
greater part of the ſubjects muſt be 
kept in uneaſineſs, this good is then 
not a good; and this is the reaſon why 
all diſcuſſion purely abſtract in matters 
of government, is always inſufficient. 
Thus whoever would ſubject the ruling 
paſſion of the people to a general 
ſyſtem, will find himſelf miſtaken ; it 
is on the contrary, the ſyſtem which 
mult be made to correſpond with that 
paſſion, that is the firſt datum in admi- 
miſtration ; we muſt calculate the force 
of the waves of the ſea, when we are 
about to raiſe a wall againſt them on 
the ſhore, 
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- War all theſe precautions? We muſt 
write, and light will diffuſe itſelf, and 
with this light, all the paſſions of the 
people will change, and poſſibly we are 
now at the eve of that happy moment 
when the force of evidence will govern 
the world. I wiſh it may be ſo; but 
when this evidence ſhall be agreed upon 
between all men who think and who 
diſpute, (an agreement very remote per- 
haps) it will never have any force with 
the people, becauſe their ſtupidity and 
ignorance ſpring from the ſocial * 
and will never change. 

Tux faculty of knowing and under- 
ſtanding is the general gift of nature, 
but it is developed only by education; 
if properties were equal, every one 
would work moderately, and every one 
would have a little knowledge; becauſe 
every one would have a portion of time 
to apply to ſtudy and to thought: but 
in the inequality of fortunes, the effect 
of the ſocial order, inſtruction is inter- 
dicted to all men born without pro- 

9 pt perty; 
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perty ; for all the ſubſiſtances being in 
the hands of that part of the nation 
who poſſeſs land or money, and nobody 
giving any thing for nothing, the man 
born with no reſource but his ſtrength, 
is obliged to devote that, to the ſervice 
of the proprietors, even from the very 
firſt inſtant it ſhews itſelf, and ſo to 
continue all his life, from the moment 
the ſun riſes, till that when this exhauſted 
ſtrength has need to be recruited by 
ſleep. | 

WHILST property thus exerts its 
energy, which is ſo well ſeconded by 
the competition of men preſſed on to 
work, that they may live, what time 
have they to gain inſtruction? If the 
proprietors will feed them, without 
requiring their whole day's work, if they 
give them at the ſame time books and 
inſtructors, then the people will be able 
to reaſon on the public proſperity ; they 
will perhaps come to comprehend, by 
the ſtudy of an oeconomical calcula- 
tion, that the dearer bread is, the hap- 
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pier they muſt be: till then, their 
ignorance is our own work, and on that 
account we ſhould pay ſome regard to 
it, and not put ourſelves in a paſſion, 
when by chance the only ſentiment that 
the people can have, and the only inte- 
reſt that we have left to them, diſturbs 


our conveniences. 


Bes1DEs, if the blindneſs of the 
people could be diſſipated by the light 
of evidence, the effect of modern ſci- 
ence, is it certain that this augmenta- 
tion of light would be an advantage for 
the proprietors? If the people were 
capable of yielding to the ſtrength of 
abſtract truths, would they not at the 
ſame time have the faculty of reflecting 
on the origin of ranks, on the ſource 
of properties, and on all the inſtitu- 
tions which bear hard on them ? 

Ils it certain, in fine, that this ine- 
quality of knowledge is not become 
neceſſary to the maintenance of all the 
ſocial inequalities which gave it birth ? 
But, theſe inequalities will never ceaſe, 

0 and 
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and the people in all times will be 
always the ſame; they never would 
hear reaſon on the dearneſs of bread, 
nor will they ever hear it. | 
_ In England, where by the nature of 
the government, and by the higher 
rate of wages, the people are leſs peo- 
ple, and participate more in the aug- 
mentation of general knowledge, they 
become equally untractable whenever too 
ſenſible a riſe happens in the price of 
corn; and for ſome years paſt, the unea- 
ſineſs on this head, and reſtraints of all 
ſorts are multiplied there; yet how many 
circumſtances are there which render the 
alterations in the price of corn much 
more important in France than in Eng- 
land 

THERE are no holidays in Eng- 
land; there are many in France, ſo 
that the labour of three days muſt ſup- 
ply food for four * ; and by that means 

| M 4 every 
This is an exaggeration, and not to be taken 
literally ; and in moſt Roman catholic countries 


they are daily redueing the number of non- working 
MINER | holidays, 
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every diſproportion between the price 
of corn and that of labour muſt be 
more 


holidays. There is an uſage in theſe popiſh coun- 
tries which may perhaps deſerve the conſidera- 
tion of the inhabitants of a proteſtant country: in 
time of harveſt, a man may obtain permiſſion to 
work on Sunday after he has heard maſs, for that is 
inſiſted on, and that he ſcrupulouſly obſerves. In 
England a man does not go to church, (though re- 
quired indeed by law) and he muſt not work, though 
the changeableneſs of our climate makes it more ne- 
ceſſary here than in many other countries. Might 
not we reformed reform our practice in this (and 
poſſibly in ſome other inſtances) by their example, 
though we have juſtly and neceſſarily rejected their 
errors and corruptions? In the times immediately 
preceding the reformation, the over-rigid obſervance 
of the ſabbath was complained of, by all who had 2 
tendency to reformation, as an abuſe ; they called it 
judaiſing. (In about a century it became a badge of 
puritaniſm). It has for a good many years been the 
cuſtom in England (though againſt law) for wind- 
mills to work on Sundays, under colour that the wind 
does not always ſerve : in London, milk and mack- 
rel may, by ſtatute, be cried for ſale on Sundays, 
becauſe of their periſhable nature ; but not her- 
rings, &c. though equally periſhable. In one word, 
does not the equity of the permiſſion to pull an aſs 
or an ox qut of a pit on the ſabbath day, extend to 


' ſecuring the corn and hay on the ſabbath day? (and 


every one who has lived in the country knows how 
much 
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more ſenſibly felt by the people of 
France T. 

Tris kingdom contains a greater 
number of inhabitants than Great Bri- 
tain, in proportion to their reſpective 
extents; . for it has now about nine hun- 
dred men to feed for every ſquare 
league r; a conſiderable population, if 


much of both is deſtroyed or damaged for want of 
this permiſſion). Do they not both come under 
the deſcription of works of neceſſity and mercy, 
allowed by all to be performed on the ſabbath? Yet 
if ſuch permiſſion was granted in general, and the 
people were not at the ſame time to be, in fa, com- 
pelled to attend divine ſervice, it is much to be feared 
the churches would be very empty during thoſe ſea- 
ſons. Let then the people be permitted to preſerve 
the fruits of the earth, but let them at the ſame time 
be encouraged, induced, incited, by the example of 
their ſuperiors, to do their duty towards God, and to 
attend his public worſhip, or compelled thereto by 
the laws now in being; laws which at preſent are not, 
dare not, perhaps: cannot be put in execution. — 
But this js a conſequence of the wretched relaxation 
into which government hath fallen, ſo flagrant, and 
ſo much to be deplored in many other inſtances. T7. 
+ It appears alſo from ſeveral general obſerva- 
tions, that the Engliſh eat leſs bread than the French. | 
+ France contains 26,950 ſquare leagues, 25 to a 
degree; ſo reckoning 24,000,000 of people, there 

are 891 inhabitants per __ Acre, 
we 
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we attend to. the ſpace of ground de- 

ſtined for other productions. 
FURTHER, the people are poor m 

France, and this 1s inevitable, becauſe 

they are numerous, and becauſe they 

have no means to defend themſelves 


_ againſt the empire of the proprietors ; 


whereas in England, the people com- 
poſe a part of government, in quality of 
electors of the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion. The people of England may have 
many kinds of intereſt in the commu- 
nity, thoſe of France none at all, ſo 
that every thing muſt be indifferent to 
them except the price of bread; and 
when we ſee them ſometimes aſſemble 
tumultuouſly on public events, it is not 
that they underſtand them, it is not 
to take part in them, as we often love to 
perſuade ourſelves to give a greater eclat 
to our paſſions ; it is rather becauſe, car- 
rying conſtantly about with them the 
ſentiment of their miſery, they embrace 
every opportunity of giving it vent, and 
of imputing their unhappineſs to ſome 


body, 
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body, becauſe they do not know what 
an abſtract cauſe is, nor will they ever 
know it. 

THERE is ſtill another motive which, 
methinks, ſhould induce more attention 
in France than in England, to prevent 
revolutions in the price of corn ; it is 
that in England the ſufferings and the 
diſcontents of the people are known al- 
moſt from their birth; they are, by 
their conſtitution, much nearer to the 
ſovereign than the people of France 
are; whole companies of artiſans may 
carry their grievances to the foot of the 
throne, and complain there, either of 
the high price of bread, or of the want 
of work * ; in France, the leaſt meeting 


* Yet ſuch applications are ſeldom made in Eng- 
land but in a tumultuous manner, or from ſeditious, 
factious, or unreaſonable motives, excepting always 
the petition of the company of barbers to the king, 
requeſting his majeſty to cut off his hair and wear a 
wig, in order to encourage their trade; but the de- 
cency they obſerved in this ſingular application ought 
to be aſcribed to the prudence, care, and influence of 
their then clerk, Tr, 
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is prevented, no ſuch thing is lawful · ; 
thus indigence, diſeaſe, and death, have 
deſtroyed ſeveral families before the 
people dare ſpeak; how agreeable to 
Juſtice then is it to lend an ear to their 
ſufferings and to prevent them. It is 
a fine idea in a ſovereign to be watchful 
over the diftreſs of his people, in pro- 
portion to the impotence of their com- 
plaints, and the facility with which 

he could cruſh them. | 
I NEVER therefore underſtood a 
phraſe in the preamble of a particular 
arret of the parliament of Toulouſe ; it 
contained, that the king did not owe 
ſubſtance to his people. Did this mean 
that the monarch cannot make the ſeed 
ſprout in the boſom of the earth? this 
is indeed the operation of providence, 
Did it mean that he cannot force the 
proprietors of ſubſiſtance to give it for 
nothing? 
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* Yet in France the ſovereign tribunals, the par- 
, liaments, may and do offer repreſentations and re- 
| | monſtrances on all objects of adminiſtration ; and 
theſe may have as much or more weight than if 
they came from the parties immediately aggrieved, 
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nothing? this is a truth conformable 
to juſtice. But as this phraſe related 8 
to the commerce of corn, if it meant 
that the ſovereign ought to be indifferent 
about the laws which can ſecure plenty 
in the kingdom, and prevent the ſudden 
diſproportions between the price of corn 
and that of labour; if it adviſed him to 
abandon theſe relations blindly to the 
pretenſions of property and to the ca- 
prices of liberty; it would be, in my 
opinion, a great, a fatal error; it would 
be to pretend that the ſovereign ſhould 
be infenſible to the circumſtance the 
moſt eſſential to the happineſs of the 
multitude and to the public order. 
What! ſhould the repreſentative of the 
ſociety have power to compel the people 
to expoſe their lives for the defence of 
the ſtate, ſhould he have power to force 
them to come and extinguiſh the fire 
that threatens the houſe of a rich man, 
and ſhould he not watch over their 
ſubſiſtance? Should he not eſtabliſh 
laws that may ſecure it? Should he not 
fear 
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fear the ſudden ſtarts of price? Should 
he not prevent them, if he can? Should 
he not moderate the abuſe of property 
over indigence, and that of ſtrength 
over weakneſs? It would ſurprize many 
perhaps, ſhould we ſay that the laws 
relative. to ſubſiſtance are almoſt, the 
only ones which can foften the lot 
of the people. They would be ſur- 
prized to ſee that they are more ef- 
ficacious than the diminmion of, or 
even the exemption from impoſts. | 
Lr us lay open this idea, in ſhew⸗ 
ing the ſource of the a ee 
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How the Laus about Corn are almft the 
ole which can foften the Lot of the 
Pies The Sources of Heir OY: 


E N * Abet concerning the 
cauſes of the unhappineſs of the 
prone. The poor ſigh over it without 


ftudying 
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| ſtudying it; and the rich, who have time 
to reflect and to inſtruct themſelves, 
never fail to impute this unhappineſs 
ſolely to the exceſs of impoſts, and think 
they exerciſe their compaſſion ſufficient- 
ly, by. accuſing the government of ig- 
norance and miſconduct, and by ſaying 
from time to time at their fire fide, 
The poor people! what they do undergo! 
whalſt their miſery} is their own work, 
and the inevitable effect of their rights, 
and of the uſage they make of them. 
| We cannot aſcertain the meaning of 
the word people, nor the degree of in- 
digence which conſtitutes it. We can- 
not. comprize under this denomination 
all men born without property, for 
there are perſons; Who acquire it by 
ability, and by particular circumſtances; 
neither can we exclude from it all men 
born with property, for it may be ſo 
{mall as not to keep them from want; 
however as all property, however mo- 
derate, is a kind of advantage and 

diſtinction, and as I am beſides obliged 


to 


17 The Legiſlation and the 
to give the word people a fixed ſenſe, I 
ſhall underſtand by that name, in this 
work, only that part of the nation 
born without property, of parents much 
in the ſame condition, and who not 
having had any education, are reduced 
to their natural faculties, and have no 
poſſeſſion but their ſtrength or ſome 
coarſe and eaſy art, This is the moſt 
numerous claſs of : ſociety, and conſe- 
quently the moſt miſerable, as their ſub- 
ſiſtance depends ſolely on their daily 
labour. | 

The people being thus defined, whence 


comes their miſery in all times, in all 
countries, and what will be the eternal 


Guret of itt 2995972 6: 

Ir is the power which the proprietors 
have of giving for the labour which 
accommodates them, the ſmalleſt poſſible 
falary, that is, that which Nr 
the bareſt neceſſaries. 

Now this power in the hands of the 
proprietors is founded on their being a 
very {mall number in compariſon of the 
men 
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men without property; on tlie great 
competitioſt amongft theſe laſt, and 


principally on the prodigious inequality 
that there is between the nien who ſell 


their labour for their daily bread, and 
thiofe who purchaſe it merely to aug⸗ 
ment their luxury or their conveniencies; z 
"= one are preſſed by the very inſtants, 
the others are not; the one will always 
give tlie law, the others will always be 
conſtrained to receive it , 
Ir 


The author; in this' arid ſeveral other places, 
ſeems to carry this idea too far; and not to conſider 
that the rich have by education' and habit laſd tliem- 
ſelves under an artificial" neceſſity” of the ſervices of 
the poor, which, morally ſpeaking; is as cogent 
upon them as real "neceſſity i is upon the latter. Nor 
do we ſee that the poor are reduced to bare ne- 
ceflaries: Every ſober and induſtrious man, harring 
accidents, may (in all countries; I believe, and 
certainly in England) and many do, lay up ſome- 
thing; the very quantity of liquor which they drink 
more than is neceſſury for their health or ſtrength 
(very often more than is good for either) would 
make a" confiderable ſaving; call it only half a pint 
of beer per diem, it would amount to 11, 10 8. 5 d. 
per annum, to a twelfth part; or above 8 per cent. of 
their annual income at 18. 2 d. per day; What 
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278 The Legiſlation and the 


| uſe, and ſome vent or other they might get for the 


IT is to theſe different relations that 
we muſt aſcribe, the empire of the pro- 
| prietor 


then ſhall we ſay of the tea, ſugar, butter, ſnuff, 
tobacco, ſpirits, &c. conſumed by them and their 
families? What of their loſs of time? When a man 
comes from plow, or cart, or ditching, or any other 
the hardeſt labour, ſo far is his ſtrength from being 
exhauſted by it, that he immediately betakes himſelf, 
for his pleaſure, to ſome'other kind of hard labour, 
called Cricket, Skittles, Quoits, pitching the Bar, 
Wreſtling, &c. Could this ſurplus, this ſuperfluity of 
ſtrength be put to no profitable uſe? How many of 
them have bits of garden ground from whence 
they draw little or no advantage? In many coun- 
tries of England, men and all can ſpin, in others 
they knit; that and many other arts are eaſily 
learnt : part of the produce might be for their own 


reſt, In Ruſſia almoſt every peaſant weaves a nar- 
row kind of linen, many of them print it themſelves : 
In Scotland many little weavers dye their own yarn, 
nay the country people in the highlands (as I am 
told) do the ſame. During the laſt war, many of 
the French priſoners in England made conſiderable 
gains by knitting garters, purſes, night-caps, &c. 
nay by ſelling their allowance of proviſions, and 
buying others of a cheaper quality. Induſtry there- 
fore is the thing wanting ; it is a melancholy truth, 
that nothing but the fear, nay the feeling of want, 
will make men in general labour with proper aſſiduity; 
and it is well known that weavers, combers, ſhoe- 

makers, 
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prietor over the man without property; 
this empire will neyer change, on the 


contrary, 


makers, &c. when they can live (though miſerably) on 
four days work, will not work fix; very ſeldom do 
they work above five. Who has not heard of Saint 
Monday? To all this idleneſs, the humane and well- 
intended, but greatly miſapplied, laws for the proviſion 
for the poor, have greatly contributed, eſpecially ſince 
they have come to think that it is no diſgrace to 
come to the pariſh; indeed they now in many places 
ſeem rather to think it an honour, that it is a tribute 
they are intitled to command from the public. 
Whatever neceſſaries cannot be procured by the 
labour of the individual, but nothing elſe, ought to 
be ſupplied by the community, and ſurely the laws 
intended to carry it no further; yet under them, what 
through the negligence of the pariſh officers, what 
through their miſtaken tenderneſs ſometimes, and 
often through that of the magiſtrate, idleneſs, care- 
leſſneſs, and extravagance are encouraged and main- 
tained, Witneſs the enormous and encreaſing poors 
rates. The poor have been idle and extravagant, 
but muſt we give them no food? Enough to ſupport 
life. Muſt they have no clothes? Enough to cover 
their nakedneſs. Muſt they have no beds? Straw. 
And nothing more, till by their labour and induſtry 
they have earned it; and then may they (and every 
one of God's creatures !) be plentifully fed, decent- 
ly clothed, and comfortably lodged, Thoſe wha 
are a little converſant in pariſh bufineſs know how 
far the practice is different from theſe rules, how 
far from the apoſtolical precept, he that will not 
N — abs work, 
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1% The Legiflation and the 


contrary, it wilt augment, by the effect 


of two circumſtances, 


24 


ONE 


wark; neither ſhall he eat: (the univerſal law of na- 
ture indeed, for he who will opt labour, thall neither 
haye meat to eat, nar appetite. to eat it,) With. 
opt, adfiering 1 ta this, how hall the poor de made 
to work, | or pteyented from ſpending tao much? if 
clothes Or. furniture are given them, how mall they 


be e prevented from deſtroying of ſelling them, and 


then aſking | for more? From theſe ahuſes ariſes one. 


of; a contrary nature; the Pariſh officers and pariſh- 


jongrs having often fron and ſmarted for the idleneſs. 
and extravagance , of "ſome, are ſometimes led to be 
too harſh and upfeeling 1 towards others, arid not to 
allow. them the. relief they ought. to do; but this, 
happens mug! more rarely than the other extreme, 
and where. religf . is one time improperly denied, 
it is a hundred times improperly grant ted; for men 2 are 
more apt than is commonly imagined t to eſtimate the, 
needs, of, others by their own feelings, ta a certain 
degre ee at leaſt ( as, the late Dauphin of France, 
When. Toms were, talking to him of the extreme, 
milery.. of, the people, fad, Poor ,wretches, I pity 
them! but I ſuppoſe, they, get, a pullet at leaſt, of 
tome ſuch thing tor their ſupper), Of this we have 
1 think a preggant inſtance in our hoſpitals and gord 
workhouſes : we ſee, daily adyertiſements for the beſt 
beef; &c, and with the bet} of every thing they are 
fed. And, this is, carried to ſuch a length, that in 
the houſes of induſtry in Suffolk, there are numerous 
applieations from the poor for admiſſion, and when 
onde. they are admitted they never deſire to go = 
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Ons is, that property tends more to 
accumulate than to divide. Poverty can- 
Not ,procure an advantage from lands 


that require an expence at firſt outlet ; 
it cannot defend itſelf againſt arbitr ary 


impoſts; it does not uſually enjoy the 
Prerogatives annexed to the gentry; ſmall 
poſſeſſions, then, unite inſenſibly in the 
hands of the rich, the number of pro- 
Prietors diminiſhes, and they can in 
that caſe dictate more imperiouſly to 
the men whoſe labour they purchaſe; 
For in every exchange, 'the power of 
the ſellers and of the buyers depends in 


and reaſon good; they live better in every reſpect, and 
86 lefs labour, than they Would at their owh harids; 
if this was all by the produce of their own labour 
under good regulations, why not? but the poors rates 
to the amount of 2 s. ö d. or 35. in tlie pound coi» 
pole the greater part of it, and much bf this might be 
ſaved to the pariſhes, were the poor to be maintained 
in a more frugal manner: and without pretending 
to define in what manner the poor ſhould be main- 
tained, this may .be hid down as an indiſputable 
maxim, That the poor who are maintained on cha- 
rity, that is by the labour of others, have no right 
or pretence to live better than the poor Who maln 
tain 2 by their own labour. Tr, 
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182 The Tegillation and the 
part on the reſpective number of the 
one and of the others. | 

Tux next circumſtance which tends 
to weaken the reſiſtance of the induſtri- 
ous, in the ſtruggle for their wages, 
againſt the proprietors, is that by de- 
grees as a community grows older, there 
is amaſſed a very great quantity of 
works of. induſtry proper for luxury, 


or for conveniency, ſeeing that many 


of theſe works laſt longer than a man's 
life; ſuch are all jewelry, glaſſes, build- 
ings, diamonds, plate, and many other 
objects beſides; this maſs of riches, 
which daily encreaſes, eſtabliſhes a 
filent and permanent competition againſt 
the new labours of workmen, and 
Tenders their pretenſions more weak. 

Tux proprietors have then all the 
power requiſite to reduce to the loweſt 
price poſſible, the recompence of the 
greateſt part of the labours dedicated 


to their uſe; and this power is too 


conformable to their intereſt, for them 
ever to give up the making an advan- 


tage by it. LET 
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Lr us ſuppoſe then that twenty 
ſou's were the price to which they could 
reduce the day's wages of a man, obliged 
to maintain himſelf and his family. 

LzT us alſo ſuppoſe that this work- 

man pays a ſou a day to the public 
treaſure. 
I ,x this man is diſcharged from this 
impoſt, his day's wages will quickly be 
reduced to 19 ſou's; becauſe the pro- 
prietors will always make uſe of their 
power, and the workmen are not able 
to oppoſe it. 

Tuus, whatever may be the diſtri- 
bution of impoſts, the people are con- 
demned by the effect of the laws of 
property, never to obtain more than 
mere neceſſaries in exchange for their 
labour. Without, then, deſtroying 
theſe laws, and inceſſantly troubling the 
public order by the partition of lands, 
(a method as unjuſt as impracticable) 
the ſovereign legiſlative power can exer- 
ciſe its beneficence towards the people, 
only by ſecuring to them thoſe bare ne- 
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ceſſaries to which they are reduced; by 
preſerving them from anxiety on that 
head, by preventing ſudden alterations 
in the prices Which diſturb the relations 
ſettled betwixt their labaur and their 
ſubſiſtance ; and all theſe cares, all 


theſe precautions, depend ſolely on the 


laws about corn. 

Lev every one judge now, Whether 
under this point of view, the ſovereign 
ought | to occupy himſelf about the ſub- 


Hſtance of his ſubjects ; it is, in my 


eyes, his firſt duty, and the greateſt of 
th: means which are depoſited 3 in his 
hands to alleviate the lot of the eo. 
le, and to defend them from misfor- 
5 
Bur he c cannot do it, cry they, but 
by cramping the rights of property, or 
thoſe of the liberty of commerce, and 
theſe rights are inviolable in their na- 
ture; and to make the ſmalleſt incroach- 
ment on them, is to ſhake the founda- 
tions of juſtice, it is to overturn the 


public order, 
How 
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How much ſhould men be on their 
guard againſt certain general words! 
the more extenſive their ſignification, 
the more -eaſily are they led into error, 
becauſe they cannot bring themſelves to 
make any exception | to them ; eyen when 
they {ee it, they often avoid it, ſo 
much do they 155 to claſs all their 
ideas under ſimple relations ; ; ſo much 
do they love to find repoſe cloſe by the 
fide of effort; and ſo ealy it is for 
them to . proſelytes, when they 
can promiſe them that by the help of 
two or three principles, they ſhall he 
initiated into the knowledge of the maſt 
abſtrac̃t ſubjefts ; but the ſocial archi- 
tecture rejects this unity of means, and 
this ſimplicity of conceptian, ſo dear 
to our lazineſs. 

AT the ſame time that the ideas the 
moſt dear to men are attached to theſe 
words, Property and Liberty, it is to the 
abuſe of theſe words that we may attri- 
þute the greateſt misfortunes, 
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CHAP. xXXVI- 


On the Rights of Property, q relatively 


. 


| zo the Exportation of Corn. 


Y corn is my own, I can ſell it 
and tranſport, it whitherſoever I 


pleaſe; this is the pretenſion of the 
proprietor. Nobody has a right to re- 
ſtrain me in my exchanges, and to ſtop 
my induſtry; ſuch is the reaſoning of 
the merchant. 


Ir is with the reſpectable names of 


liberty and property that men captivate 
ſuffrages in favour of the exportation 


of corn; and that they have the air of 


defending the public cauſe, whilſt they 


wound it in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
Hereditary property is a law of men; 
it was eſtabliſhed for their happineſs, 


and it is on that condition that it 1s 
maintained. He who, 1n the origin of 


ſociety, ſet ſome ſtakes about a piece of 
ground, and threw into it the ſeed 


which nature had produced ſpontane- . 
8 ouſly 
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ouſly in another place, would never 
have been able to obtain, by this ſole 
title, the excluſive priviledge to this 
ground, for all his deſcendants to the 
end of ages; fo great an advantage 
could not belong to ſo ſmall a merit. 

Even now, when properties are eſta- 
bliſhed' irrevocably, if the ſubſiſtance of 
men was not fixed by nature, and if a 
proprietor could poſſibly find a pleaſure 
in conſuming the food of a thouſand 
men, the priviledges of property could 
not be kept up, and the laws which 
warrant them would ſoon be infringed. 

Wuar is it then which aſſures the 
ſtability of theſe priviledges? It is be- 
cauſe they do not infer the diminution 
of the human ſpecies; it is becauſe the 
great proprietor cannot eat a thouſand 
portions of bread inſtead of one; it is 
becauſe in the permiſſion given to the 
rich to exchange all their ſuperfluous 
corn againſt the labour of men, and 
thus to live in idleneſs, the augmenta- 


tion of happineſs which ariſes to them 
from 


188 The Legilatian and the 
from this adyantage, is too obſcure and 
too uncertain, to intereſt ſociety in it 
to ſo great a degree as to put a ſtop to 
it, and for that purpoſe to overturn the 
laws which ſecure inheritances, and 
which regulate the diſpoſition of all the 
goods on earth by one general princi- 
ple ; laws which excite induſtry, which 
calm anxiety, and without which, ſociety 
would be a prey to every paſſion, and 
to perpetual revolutions. 

HowevER, the privileges of property 
have, as you ſee, an eſſential relation 
with the general good ; now the ſame 
general good which did dictate, and 
which ſtill upholds them, had the 
power to annex exceptions to. them, 
Society had a right to ſay to the pro- 
prietors, conſiſtently with the moſt per- 
fect juſtice, Each of you ſhall hold in 
his hands, the ſubſiſtance of a great 
number of men ; we permit you to 
exact from them, you maintaining them, 
ſuch labour as you think fit; force 
them, if you will, to apply themſelves 

19 
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to different arts to pleaſe you; enjoy 
all their toil in the lap of indolence; 
| but do not go ſo far as in preference 
to them, to feed” foreigners; if theſe 
have goods which you deſire, offer to 
them in exchange tie fruits of the in- 
duſtty of your countrymen; you will 
he ſatisfied without being wanting to 
the ſocial ſentiments which you owe to 
the latter. ä 
Cu there be an invitation more 
conformable to equity? and could the 
proprietors, without the greateſt in- 
juſtice, and the greateſt forgetfulneſs of 
the principles which form their ſtrength, 
anſwer calmly, You lay us under a 
reſtraint; we will feed you if we pleaſe, 
we will feed foreigners if we like it 
better; we will have no guide in this 
matter but our intereſt and our fancy. 

WũJAr a ſpeech ! What then; might 
they be anſwered, is not tliis offer of 
the community enough for you ? To 
guard your property, in peace and in 
war, ſhe only aſles the preference from 


you, 
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you, in the exchange which you are 
obliged to make, of the ſurplus of the 
fruits of your lands againſt labour, and 
you refuſe it? Are, then, your title deeds 
inrolled in heaven? Did you bring your 


lands from a neighbouring planet, and 


can you carry them back to it again? 
What power have you, that you do not 
derive from the ſociety? You poſſeſs, 
by the effect of a general convention; 
and that which authoriſed the proprie- 
tors to diſpoſe as they thought fit, of 
the neceſſaries of life which were uſe- 
leſs to them, might require of them 
that they ſnould prefer the national pur- 
chaſers. This ſubjection, is not a vio- 
lation of the law of property, it is a 
condition of it; like many others in 
ſociety, which ſet bounds to conceſ- 
ſions and to prerogatives, for the com- 
mon good. 
Bor, in ſhort, if you rafirain us in 
our fales, ſay the proprietors, we won't 
cultivate any more, and our lands ſhall 
lie lee. Idle tales ! exaggerations If the 
community 
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community makes laws which lock up 
the corn or makes it become a drug, 
ſne is to blame; but if ſne only does 
not permit a conſtant exportation of 
it, if ſhe does not ſubject the public 
order to the blind caprice of liberty, 
ſhe acts wiſely ; and the proprietors will 
not ſuſpend their culture, becauſe it 
may ſometimes happen that they can 
only deal with a nation of 24,000,000 
of men, and have only a kingdom of 
27,000 ſquare leagues, and a few colo- 
mes for their market. 

Havs we not often heard it ſaid 
likewiſe, that if you obſtruct the in- 
troduction of foreign manufactures, 
you cramp the proprietors, and by ſo 
doing, ſlacken their ardour of cultiva- 
tion? One would think that the 
powerful and preſſing intereſt they have 
to incite them to improve their lands, 
hung by a thread, always in danger of 
breaking; and that if they cannot have 
a ſuit of Engliſh cloth inſtead of 
Louviers cloth, they would have no 
clothes 


td r Teghlanon at ih 
clothes at all; and would not cure he- 
cker they had any rents or not. 

Mex transfigure every thing by ex- 
aggeration; they begin by confounding 
tie importante of the proprietor (a ſta-' 
tion not at all difficult' to fill) with the 
importance of land; then; the indefi- 
nite deſires of this proprietor which' 
intereſt nobody but himſelf, with his 
reaſonable cottifort which intereſts the 
whole corimunity. After this jumble; 
of tlie ſligliteſt wliim of the proprietors}: 
they make a public idol, and compel all 
the world to aderè it, under the refpec- 
table name of agriculture. It is thus 
the firſt reaſdning which deviates from 
truth leads to great errors; as the ſpecu- 
lation extends, and conſequences ate 
drawn from conſequenees. Like chit= 
dren who are to walk, blindfold, to a/ 
mark, from the inſtant that they go out 
of the direct line which leads to it; every 
ſtep they take is farther out of the way: 

Tuxkx is no country where ſtopping 
the conſtant liberty of exporting corn, 

* | 75:50 
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Is of leſs conſequence to the welfare of 
the proprietors, than in France. 

Tris kingdom joins to an immenſe 
population, a ſurpriſing aſſemblage of 
all kinds of eſtabliſhments of induſtry, 
a fruitful variety of productions, as well 
from its own ſoil as from its colonies ; 
two thouſand millions of current caſh, 
riches of every ſpecies heaped up by 
time; what vaſter field can there be for 
commerce? What numerous means open 
to proprietors, to exchange the ſurplus 
of their corn, and to confole them when 
the general welfare preſcribes to them to 
ſell this precious article only in their 
own country. 

IT is poſſibly becauſe they were aware 
of all the prerogatives which are an- 
next in France to the condition of pro- 
prietor, that they refrain in all their writ- 
ings from demanding in their name a 
free exportation, and make the petition 
always to be ſigned by the uſeful la- 
bourer and the poor cultivator; 

Tux peaſant poſſeſſed of a few acres 
cultivates them, without doubt, himſelf, 

Q but 
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but the fruits of them ſerve to feed hit | 


family, and the queſtion of exportation 


intereſts him very little. 

As to the great proprietors and their 
farmers who employ labourers and cul- 
tivators, all theſe men are only their ſer- 
vants; they compoſe part of the people 
who live by the labour of their hands, 
and who do not deſire that the price of 
ſubſiſtance ſhould be diſturbed by the 
conſtant liberty of exportation, Aſk 
that man at the plough-tail,, aſk that 
ſtring of reapers who receive in money, 
the ſmalleſt poſſible recompence, if they 
deſire that ſubſiſtance ſhould be dear; 
they would be greatly ſurpriſed, if they 


could read, to find that it is in their 


names that it is demanded. It is a great 
abuſe to make compaſſion for the people 
ſerve to fortify the prerogatives of the 
proprietors; it is almoſt imitating the 
art of thoſe terrible animals, who, on 


the banks of the great rivers in Aſia, 
aſſume the voice of children in order to 


devour men. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 


On the Rights of Liberty; relatively to 
the Exportation of Corn. 


P rights of liberty, it is ſaid, 
are as ſacred as thoſe of pro- 
perty, and every reſtraint is an offence 
againſt them. Why ſhould you ſet 
bounds to induſtry ? Why may not we 
convert our money into corn, and our 
corn into money? No body i is forced to 
make theſe exchanges ; we only demand 
the reciprocal liberty to do it: that li- 
berty i is the ſoul of commerce, and com- 
merce is the ſource of riches. 

ALL theſe vulgar axioms, teſpected 
through habit, are nevertheleſs ſuſcep- 
tible of ſeveral diſtinctions. There is 
no liberty falutary, but that which does 
not counteract the general good. V | 
would do whatever I pleaſe: this is the 
wiſh of the lingle individual. I would 
not that any man ſhould be at liberty 
to do what burts me: this is the wiſh 
of ſociety. . | 
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Tux two firit men who united them- 
{elves made, by a ſecret pact, a ſacrifice of 
a portion of their kbertyz one of them, 
though the ſtrongeſt, promiſed the other, 
not to ſtand between him and the ſun, 
not to throw into the ſea the prey they 


took in hunting, even when there was 
too much of it; nat to hinder the other 


from eating, when he himfelf had eat 
enough, even though the ſmell of the 
meat was diſagreeable to him; the other, 
the weakeſt, promiſed to pick up the 


game, to cook it, to keep their hut in 
order, &c. 


Tunis code, ſimple at firſt, became 
more complex as the number of men 
encreaſed; but the general principle of 
their union remained always the ſame; 
and the ſcience of the law conſiſts in 
fixing the degrees where individual liberty 
hurts the public order. 

Now of all liberties, the moſt dan- 
gerous, and that whereof the benefit 
to the individual bears no proportion 
to the general damage, is the liberty of 
{lng 


* 
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felling corn to foreigners when the com- 
munity runs a riſk cf wanting it. A 
mere agent for a few foreign merchants, 
will fend abroad in a little time ſeveral 
millions worth of corn; a ſmall com- 
miſſion, will be his recompence; an 
agitation in the prices, trouble in the 
community, a general diſorder, will 
perhaps be the conſequence of it; and 
a reſpect for the will of one, ſhall pro- 
duce the misfortune of all *. 

Wrar a wild conſtitution would it 
be, which would tolerate ſuch an exceſs? 
Such unbounded liberty would be a real 
8 En 8 
Bor to what ſtrange concluſions doth 
not the abuſe of terms lead us; thus, 
under the name of liberty, we might 
juſt as well permit the ſtrong man to 
better his fortune at the expence of a 
weak one. Do not miſtake, this illuſtra- 
tion is more juſt than you are aware 


* Wa treat bew only of liberty and of a rights 
of commerce, haying already we thale of the 


proprietors, 
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ef; the ſtrong man in ſociety is the 
proprietor, the weak, the man ene 
property. 

A LITTLE attention will ſhew u 
that the greateſt part of the prohibitory 
laws which are attacked in the name of 
liberty, are almoſt always the ſafeguards 
of the poor againſt the rich, and ſo it 
muſt naturally be. 

Tux more a man a; in facul- 
ties, of what kind ſoever, the more he 
deſires to uſe them without obſtruction; 
but the more any man is deprived of 


them, the more expedient for him it 


is, that the power of others ſhould be | 
tempered by equitable laws. Such are 
thoſe which oppoſe the conſtant liberty ; 
of exporting Corn ; they may preſcribe 
bounds indeed to the will of the rich 
man, and to his prerogatives as a pro- 


prictor ; but they protect the poor, the 


men who live by their labour, by pre- 


venting the ſcarcity of the neceſſaries of 
life, and hindering, as much as poſſible, 
variations in the price, of which they 
are always ! the victims, 


War 
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Wain power upon the minds of 
men would not theſe reaſonable conſi- 
derations have, if they could ſtrike the 
memory, with one of thoſe general 
words, to which men ſeem to have 
ſworn fealty and homage ? ſuch as li- 
berty and property ; the truths which 
can be annexed to them, will always 
have a great advantage over thoſe which 
have need to be explained, however in- 
tereſting they may be to humanity. _ 

Tux indefinite love of liberty in po- 
litical oeconomy, and the exceſſive ha- 
tred to prohibitions, goes back to man's 
infancy. Born in weakneſs, brought 
up in obedience, ſtruck with the long 
view of his ſervitude, able ts do nothing 
without the will of another, the name of 
liberty muſt enchant his firſt thoughts, 
and that of prohibition ſeem to him the 
clank of his chains. Hurried into the 
world, he muſt there retain the ſame im- 
preſſions, ſo long as his ſituation and his 
reflections do not carry him beyond 
tumſfelf, It is not till very late, and after 
— O 4 reflecting 
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are ſome kinds of liberty, behind 
which is placed the ſlavery of the mul - 
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reflecting on ſociety, and the different 
relations of it, that he perceives there 


titude; and prohibitions, which only 


| ſerve to preſerve to them the exerciſe 


of their faculties and their powers ; 


but our mind by that time is formed by 


habit, and theſe general words which 
have ſo often made us happy or un · 


happy, ſtill controul our nn and 


command our ſuffrages. 


44% + + 
* „„ „45 


. 0 BJECTION. 
"BUT it is faid again, Liberty in the 


N foul of commerce; you, muſt. reſpect 


even the abuſe of it, or expect to ſee 
that commerce languiſh, which is * 
ſource of all your riches. 

LIBERTY | is almoſt always 8 
to commerce. becauſe moſt exchanges 
being 
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being uſeful or indifferent to the com- 
munity, to ſubmit them to laws, 
would be to endeavour to ſupply by 
the apathick view of adminiſtration, 
the active and zealous inſpection of 
perſonal intereſt; it would be pre- 
tending to trace out to the mer- 
chants, the road which they would 
readily find themſelves, and the choice 
of which depending on a number of 
combinations, could never belong to 
the legiſlator; he ought to put fences 
on the brink of known precipices, but 
after that to leave every one to walk as 
he pleaſes in the common path. 

IT is of no importance to the com- 
munity, that the proprietors of money 
occaſion ſome tranſient alteration in the 
prices of merchandiſes of luxury and 
of conveniency. They are ſo many 
children playing with their rattles, Jet 
them play on; this alteration within 
the kingdom intereſts only the rich, 
and affects only ſuperfluous * 
ments. 


* Tux 
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Tur intereſt of the merchants will 
accord in like manner with the intereſt 
of the community, in moſt of the ex- 
changes which they make with fo- 
reigners; if they buy cheap at home, 
they will neglect nothing to ſell dear 
abroad; if they try to ſell dear at home, 
they will have uſed the fame endeavours 
before to buy cheap in other countries; 
but the ſame intereſt will lead them in 
Ake wiſe, to introduce into France ſe- 
veral productions of foreign induſtry; 
the ſame intereſt will carry them to col- 
dect the corn in a province in France, 
and to ſell it for a million and one hun- 
dred livres'to the neighbouring nations, 
rather than for a million to the inhabi- 
tants of another part of the kingdom: 
this conduct in them may be contrary 
to manufactures, to population, to the 
public order; then ſuch kinds of com- 
merce will be very hurtful, and if liberty 
is the ſoul of — * then, that _ 
is an 9 


"| 1 
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Ir is thus that there is nothing com» 
pleat, nothing abſolute in the greateſt 
part of principles; liberty, property, 
commerce, high prices, money, agricul- 
ture, and many other cant party words, 
to which men would ſubject all &cono- 
mical combinations, have all equally 
need of being confined within due limits. 
Good and bad, true and falſe, depend 
on the degree of prudence or of ex- 
aggeration attending notions; and as one 
term can never expreſs theſe modifica- 
tions and ſhades, Whenever a man ſets 
himſelf up to defend an excluſtve word 
or principle, he runs a great riſk. of de- 
ceiving himſelf, and of averſhooting the 
mark. We ſhould leave this manner 
of proceeding, to ſuch men as having 
a deſire and a ſemblance of greatneſs, 
without having the abilities, would, 
without fatiguing themſelves, hold the 
f of ay world i in their 3 501 
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CHAP. XXVIIT. 


mould a permanent Law forbidding the 
Exportation of Corn, be expedient? 


E have hitherto examined the 
- inconveniences attending the 
conſtant liberty of exporting corn; we 
proceed now to conſider if a continual 
prohibition of it would be a wiſe law. 

Ir corn could be preſerved without 
great care and great expences, there 
would be but little inconvenience in 
letting that commodity be laid up in 2 
country, as they lay up money; it would 
be as certain a wealth, and this plenty 
would always bring on, ſooner or later, 
4 proportionable population, and an 
encreaſe of labour, and of objects of 
exchange for proprietors; but . corn 
ſpoils pretty ſoon; thus to ſtop its ex- 
portation, when there is any evident 
ſuperfluity, over and above a prudent 
proviſion for the next year, is to hinder 
8 a periſhable 
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A Periſhable commodity from being 
converted into a durable c c 
that is, into money. 

Brel RS, a great ſuper-abundance 
would lower the price ſenſibly, and if 
the proprietors could not indemnify. 
themſel ves againſt this fall of price, by 
the fale of this fuperfluity, they would 
ſuſtain a great loſs. 

A vA TIT x of ſurplus, in the 
hands of the proprietors, diminiſhes the 
ſtrength of their pretenſtons, as the tak- 
ing away this ſurplus augments it; but 
it is not in the ſame proportion, becauſe 
the fear of wanting the neceſſary, acts 
much more forcibly on the conſumers, 
than the incumbrance of a ſurplus on 
the proprietor s. 

Tuvus let us ſuppoſe, that four mil- 
lions of ſeptiers of corn was the ſurplus 
neceſſary in the kingdom of France to 
maintain the reaſonable price of twenty- 
four livres; if the fourth of this ſurplus 
was taken away, the price might riſe 
1 whilſt an en- 

creaſe 
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creaſe of the ſame quantity would poſ- 
fibly make it fall only to twenty. | 
However that may be, the exceſs of 
ſurplus and the fall of price, which is 
the conſequence. of it, ſhould be pre- 
vented as much as. poſſible; for the 
amount of the impoſts; and the price of 
workmanſhip, not proportioning them- 
ſelves immediately to this variation, the 
Proprietors ſuſtdin a diminution of their 
income; and if this circumſtance dif. 
courages for a time caltivation, a ſcar- 
city may follow plenty, and extraor- 
dinary. agitations in the prices refult 
from it. 

We have ſhewn that the ſame fluctu- 
ations would be the effect of the conſtant 
liberty of exporting corn; but theſe two 
propoſitions will not appear a contradic- 
tion to any but thoſe who never obſerve 
in any diſcuſſion, never diſtinguiſh more 
than two ſyſtems, abſolutely and wholly 
contrary to each other; nothing is more 
commodious, and nothing weds you 
more to that winch you have choſen, 
| | becauſe 
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becauſe you make uſe in defence of that, 
of all the defects you ſpy in the other; 
but to pretend to prove that the con- 
ſtant liberty of exporting corn, is the 
beſt ſyſtem, by ſhewing that the con- 
ſtant prohibition has the ſame incon- 
veniences, is to undertake to prove that 
white is the moſt agreeable of all co- 
lours, becauſe black is the moſt melan- 
choly. _ _ 5 

Nor nix proclaims more the in- 
fancy of our ideas than this manner of 
arguing. Men would naturally at firſt 
ſeparate all truths in their contempla- 
tions by ſtriking boundaries; but in 
proportion as their underſtanding im- 
proved, as it became more penetrating 
and more flexible, the objects of their 
obſervation multiplied, and their apti- 
tude to diſtinguiſh them augmented z 
then they remarked great differences 
where before they had perceived nothing 
but uniformity; and relations where 
they had only ſeen contraſts; and it is 
in order to expreſs theſe new diſcoveries, 


9 and 
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and not to favour weakneſs, that mo- 
difications in expreſſions have been in- 

IT is thus that in the queſtion con- 
cerning corn, for a long time only the 
abſolute liberty or the abſolute reſtraint 
was diſcuſſed. It is now time to ſeek, 
between the two extreams, for ſome 
reaſonable modifications; but as thoſe 
which may be choſen, may be applicable 
to the commerce of corn in general, it 
ſeems proper firſt to examine the queſ- 
tion of the interiour liberty, and that 
ſhall be the object of the * 
* 


End of the Firft Part, 
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PART II. 


On the Commerce of Corn with⸗ 
in the Kingdom. 


CHAP. I. 


Advantages and Inconveniences of abſo= | 
lute Liberty in the Home Commerce 
of Corn. 


N E province has a ſuperfluity ; in 
another there is a ſcarcity : no- 
thing is more conformable to juſtice and 
to the principles of ſociety, than to per- 
mit theſe two provinces to aſſiſt each 
other mutually ; the one, by receiving 
a ſuccour which is neceſſary to it, the 
other, by exchanging a furplus which 
1s uſeleſs to it, againſt the goods of 
which it is deſtitute. The natural 
9 agents 
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agents in theſe exchanges are the mer- 
chants, becauſe they make them their 
continual ſtudy, becauſe they have 
capitals at liberty to execute them with 
expedition, and that by means of this 
money and of their ſpeedy intelligence, 
they ſoon eſtabliſh ſuch a level as the 
nature of this commerce will allow. 
BuT the merchant has two quali- 
ties; in one, he is the uſeful agent we 
ſpeak of; in the other, he is only the 
proprietor of money or of credit, who 
feeks to make a profit of theſe advan- 
tages, in whatever manner he can. 
WHEN there 1s a great difference in 
the prices of corn in different parts of 
the kingdom, the merchant begins by 
ſecuring this advantage to himſelf, by 
tranſporting from the abounding to the 
wanting province; but when the level 
is ſettled, or when the diſproportions are 
not ſufficient to excite his ſpeculations, 
he ſtill would do ſomething, and keep 
turning his capital, in order to aug- 
ment it; then he buys, to ſell with 
| 4 profit 
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profit at ſome future time, either in 
the ſame place or elſewhere, | 
Is he makes theſe purchaſes with 
moderation, and when prices are low, 
he is ſtill uſeful, For if he ſpeculates 
at the end of autumn, the time of the 
greateſt plenty, to ſell again about the 
middle of ſpring, when there is com- 
monly a riſe of -price, he prevents too 
great an inequality in the prices of the 
year; as he keeps them up, at the be- 
ginning, by his purchaſes, and keeps 
them down, at the end, by his ſales. 
LASTLY, if he buys in a very plen- 
tiful year, with a deſign to keep it to 
the next, he ſtill does ſervice to the 
community; as he prevents too ſenſible 
a fall, and makes his capital ſerve to 
keep this valuable 2 in the 
kingdom. 
| MgRcCHANTS then are uſeful when 
they tranſport corn from one place to 
another, and alſo when they buy to 
fell again even at the ſame place; pro- 
vided they only make their purchaſes 
F:$ at 
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at the period or in the years when 


prices are low. 


Bur as the general intereſt is never 
protected againſt perſonal intereſt, but 
by the laws, the merchants left at per- 


fect liberty, would not confine them- 


ſelves to the ſpeculations whoſe utility 


we have now pointed out; but even 


when the price of corn ſhould be at a 
reaſonable rate, ſuch, in ſhort, as that a 
riſe would be hurtful to the general 
harmony, they would buy nevertheleſs, 
and the prices would become dearer. 
Wu v ſo, ſay they, as long as expor- 
tation is not allowed, how could the 
intervention of the merchants raiſe the 
prices? Will this intervention diminiſh 


the quantity of corn, or will it in- 


creaſe the need of it? 
CERTAINLY not. Whilſt the ex- 
portation is not allowed, the quantity 
of corn diſperſed through the kingdom 
is not diminiſhed, whether that corn 


remains in the hands of the proprietors 


and farmers, or whether it paſſes into 
thoſe 
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thoſe of the merchants; but the greater 
the number of ſucceſſive agents is, 
who intervene between the proprietors 
and the conſumers, the more the price 
riſes upon the latter, ſince the price is 
neceſſarily augmented by ſo much as 
the whole profit amounts to, which 
theſe agents may make. 

Tu amount of theſe profits will 
depend on the ability of the ſpeculators, 
the more or leſs general ſcarcity of 
corn, the greater or leſſer rapidity of 
the competition, the power of the ſpirit 
of imitation; all theſe circumſtances 
are too vague and too uncertain to be 
reduced to figures; but to avoid all 
diſpute, I confine myſelf on this head 
to one ſimple propoſition, that 1s, that 
when corn 1s come to a reaſonable 
price, the intervention of merchants, 
as mere ſpeculators, is always hurtful 
and dangerous, whatever may be the 
riſe occaſioned by their gains. 

I wiLL however obſerve further, that 
the more the ſpeculators are perſuaded. 
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of the ſcarcity of corn, the more bold- 
they may be in their enterprizes ; be- 
cauſe by making themſelves maſters of 
a commodity of abſolute neceſſity, their 
ſtrength augments with the ſcarcity ; 
and often the mere alarm which their 


Purchaſes inſpires, produces the riſe 


which they deſire. 

 Svcn operations on the part of the 
merchants, are of very bad conſequence, 
as they raiſe the prices for their ſole 
intereſt, at the riſk of troubling the pub- 
lic order, and to the great detriment 
of the people, who always ſuffer, as 
we have ſhewn, from riſes and revolu- 
tions in the prices. 

Bur it is not barely in Nene 
to their natural profits, that the mer- 
chants raiſe the price of corn; their in- 
tervention in this commerce heightens 


the prices likewiſe, by more eſſential 


conſiderations, which | yeend: _ un- 
fold. 
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Ee. MA. . 


Influence of the Intervention of Mer- 
chants on Opinion, and of Opinion on 
Price. 


T would be infinitely difficult for 
L the government of France, to come 
at the knowledge of the quantity of 
corn which exifts in the kingdom, and 
the extent of the needs. This calcula- 
tion would be. impoſſible for indivi- 
duals; the ſellers and buyers do not 
undertake it, nor even think of it. 
Ix is then only through the effect 
of a public opinion, vague and unde- 
terminate, that the people are uneaſy or 
quiet about the proyiſion of corn diſ- 
perſed through the kingdom; and this 
opinion, ſprings from imagination as 
much as from reaſon. 

Lzr ſome merchants. ingroſs the 
corn diſperſed in different places, and 
bring it together into one, the quantity 
exiſting ſeems diminiſhed, the fear of 
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wanting it, augments; a few reports 
ſpread, a few ſham buyers who ſeem 
very earneſt, and many other means, 
may excite uneaſineſs, and produce revo- 


lutions in the prices, which the ſpirit of 


imitation fortifies. 

Sucu emotions are well known in 
all branches of commerce, and eſpecially 
in thoſe of great extent ; for it is then 
impoſſible to follow the relations be- 
tween the needs and the quantities, be- 
tween the intereſt of the ſellers and that 
of the buyers. Such 1s the corn-trade, 
ſuch is dealing in the public funds; it 
is in ſuch commerces that the imagina- 
tion has moſt hold; its empire encreaſes 
in obſcurity ; mens opinions are guided 
by that, whenever reaſon is not ſuffi- 
cient to direct them; and as the habi- 
tude of treating with men, acquaints 
us with its power, and teaches how 
to make uſe of it, merchants muſt 
neceſſarily be able to ſpread hope or 
fear with more facility than the country 
people; and in this point of view, 

3 their 
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their intervention between the proprie- 
tors of corn and the conſumers, becomes, 
in various circumſtances, a freſh means 
of raiſing the price of it. 
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The Intervention of Merchants makes 
Corn dearer, by diminiſhing the Num 
ber of Sellers whom the Conſumers 
have to deal with. The falſe Idea en- 
tertained of Competition. 


THE price depends not only on 
the quantity of the thing to be 
ſold, but alſo on the number of ſellers ; 
that 1s, if the quantity is equal, the 
price will keep higher, if the goods are 
divided among few ſellers, than if they 
are in the hands of a great number : 
this is an obvious truth; the fewer 
ſellers there are, the more eaſily they 
can come to an underſtanding together, 
and form a league againſt the buyers. 
Now the intervention of merchants 
in the commerce of corn diminiſhes the 
| number 
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number of ſellers with whom the con- 
ſumers have to deal. 

Tunis propoſition will benen appear 
extraordinary; for the partiſans of un- 
limited liberty form a quite different rea- 
ſoning. The more liberty there is, ſay 
they, the more merchants there are; the 
more merchants there are, the more 
competition there 1s; the more compe- 
tition there 1s, the more any G in 
the prices is prevented. 

LET us examine which of theſe two 

propoſitions is the moſt juſt. 


Ir the intervention of merchants di- 
miniſhes the number of ſellers whom 
| the conſumers have to deal with, that 
Intervention will certainly diminiſh the 
competition which is favourable to the 
latter. Now it is clear that ſuch is the 
infallible effect of the intervention of 
merchants in this commerce. 

Lr us endeavour to render this * 
ſenſible. 

WITRHOU the intervention of mer- 


— the number of perſons who 
would 
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would ſel} corn to the conſumers, would 
be the ſame as the number of proprie- 
tors and farmers, and each of them 
would fell annually only a quantity 
equal to his income. 

Bur merchants do not operate with 
Wir: incomes, but with their capitals, 
often more than doubled by their credit: 
thus when they intervene in the com- 
merce of corn, each of them, according 
to his ſtrength, ſtands in the place of a 
conſiderable number of proprietors; and 
then one merchant becomes the ſole 
vender (with reſpect to the body of con- 
ſumers) of a quantity of corn, which, 
but for his intervention, would perhaps 
have been offered to ſale by two or three 
hundred proprietors. 

LET us ſuppoſe then, that this mer- 
chant propoſes to deal in corn for a 
million; partly with his capital, partly 
by help of his credit; this million wall 
enable him to buy, perhaps, the in- 
come in corn, of an extent of lands 
dee "_ or thirty millions of capi- 
1215 tal, 
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tal, and which we may very well ſup- 
poſe to be divided among four or five 
hundred proprietors or farmers: thus 
the intervention of merchants doth ne- 
ceſſarily diminiſh the competition fa- 
vourable to the conſumers, ſince it dimi- 
niſnes the number of ſellers whom the 
confumers have to deal with. 


Wu then is a quite contrary effect 
falſely imputed to the intervention of 
merchants ? Why is it thought by excit- 
ing this, to foment a competition uſeful 
to the conſumers? I cannot compre- 
hend it, nor can I attribute it to any 
thing but to an ambiguity eaſily fallen 


into on ſuch abſtract matters. It ap- 


pears in general, that the more agents 
intervene in the commerce of corn, the 
more ſales there will be, and conſe- 
quently the more ſellers. This propoſi- 
tion is very juſt; for firſt there will be the 
proprietors or farmers, who will ſell to 


the merchants; then the merchants, who 


will ſell to the corn chandlers; then the 
corn chandlers, ho will retail it to the 


EF conſumers z 
: | 
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conſumers ; and all theſe operations will 
augment the number of ſales and of 
ſellers in the community. 

BuT what good do the conſumers get 
by the number of ſellers who have pre- 
ceeded thoſe whom they have to deal 
with ? This number muſt have heigh- 
tened the price of the commodity by 
all the profits gained by theſe ſucceſſive 
agents. The only thing which intereſts _ 
the conſumers, is, that the number of 
perſons whom they have to deal with be 
conſiderable, in order to avail themſelves 
of their competition. Now it 1s pre- 
ciſely the number of Zhe/e ſellers which 
1s diminiſhed by the intervention of 
merchants, as we have demonſtrated. 

Wrar does it ſignify to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris that the corn brought to 
the corn-market there has been fold and 
reſold ten times over in Beauce, in Pi- 
cardy, and in the iſle of France! This 
ſucceſſion of agents heightens the price, 
and hurts the Pariſians; but what would 
be of uſe to them, would be, that at the 

inſtant 
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inſtant they are going to deal for this 
corn, the quantity ſhould he divided 
among a great number of ſellers, that 
the price might be lowered by their 
competition, 

Lr us reſume the reaſoning inceſ- 
ſantly uſed on this ſubject, to ſhew the 
illuſion of it. 

Tur more liberty there is, the more 
Wer 4G there are, — Ves. 

THE more merchants there are, the 
more ſales and fellers there are,—Yes. 

THz more ſellers there are, the more 
there enſues a competition favourable to 
the conſumers, —No. 

For it is only that part of the {ales 
and ſellers which is hurtful to the con- 
ſumers, which is augmented by this 
great liberty; but the number of ſellers 
favourable by their competition to the 
intereſt of the conſumers, is really di- 
miniſhed by the intervention of mer- 
chants. 3.36) | 

 SHoULD it be ſaid, that as merchants 
cannot be prohibited from intervening 

between 
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between the proprietors and the con- 
ſumers, it is to be wiſhed that there 
may be a great many of them, that at 
the inſtant when theſe merchants ſhall 
want to fell, their competition may 
be favourable to the conſumers. - 

Tx1s propoſition is true with regard 
to the corn, and to all other merchan- 
difes which come from abroad; becauſe 
as foreign merchandiſes cannot be 
brought into, and fold in, France but 
by merchants, the more there are of 
them, the more their competition is 
favourable to the buyers. 


Tuis propoſition is ſtill true, with 
regard to the national corn tranſported 
from one province to another; becauſe 
this corn tranſported into a province 
which did not produce it, is, as to 
that province, foreign corn; that is to 
ſay, that without the help of merchants 

that corn. would not have been carried 
thither: then the more that quantity 


of corn is divided between a great num- 
ber 


hi, 
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ber of ſellers, the more there will reſult 


-from it a competition favourable to the 


conſumers. But whenever the mer- 
chants intervene in the commerce of 
corn, either to ſell it again in the ſame 
Place, or to carry to a neighbouring 
town, as the proprietors or their far- 
mers would have done without them; it 
is certain that every merchant diminiſhes 
the competition favourable to the buyers, 
ſince every one of theſe merchants ſtands, 
in all probability, in the place of ſeveral 
proprietors. 

In ſuch a commerce, the ar of 


merchants is uſeful only to the pro- 


prietors. Becauſe with regard to theſe 
proprietors or their farmers, the mer- 
chants are only buyers, ſo their com- 
petition is of uſe to thoſe who want to 
ſell. But in this caſe this competition 

again thwarts the intereſt of the con- 


ſumers; for the more the merchants, 


by their number and their rvalſhip, 
have raiſed the price of corn in the 


hands of the proprietors, the more they 
muſt 
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muſt aſk of the conſumers when they 
ſell it again to them. 

Ix appears by theſe various diſtinc- 
tions, which it is difficult to render 
ſenſible, and which yet are of infinite 
importance, to what a degree œcono- 
mical truths have need to be ſtudied with 
preciſion. Some men would make them 
the ſcience of generalities; and yet, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, it is rather the art of 
equilibrium. In the greateſt part of 
the propoſitions, the advantage and the 
inconvenience, the uſe and the abuſe, 
are intermingled, or they touch one 
another; we muſt ſeek inceſſantly the 
line which ſeparates them. 
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S H AF. . 
The Intervention of Merchants contr 
butes to heighten Prices, by augmenting 


; the natural Power of the Sellers of 
; Corn over the Conſumers. 


HE Adathins between the 1580 
of ſelling and the need of buying, 
are one of the principal circumſtances 
which compoſe the price of all merchan- 
diſes. Theſe two needs are very unequal 
when corn is the ſubject, as we have had 
oceaſton to unfold. But the natural 
inequality of power between the ſellers 
and the conſumers 1s greatly augmented 
when the merchants ſtand in the place 
of the proprietors or the farmers, and 
make themſelves miaſters of the corn. 

To explain the motive of this, it is 
proper to ſhew the ſeveral gradations, 
whereby the empire of the ſellers of 
corn augments or diminiſhes, 

In a ſociety, wherein goods of all 
kinds ſhould not yet be accumulated by 

| the 
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the effect of time, or of an active in- 
duſtry, the proprietor of the neceſſaries 
of life could not ſatisfy his fancy, but 
by maintaining workmen who ſhould 
work for him; $ then the diſtribution, 
or the ſale of ſubſiſtance, would be 
cloſely connected with the deſire of 
enjoying, and would become a neceſſary 
dondition to it. | 
Bur when in the fame ſociety there 
hath been amaſſed not only a thouſand 
objects of luxury and of conveniency, 
but likewiſe an immenſe ſum of coined 
metals, wherewith all thoſe goods may 
be acquired, it reſults from thence, 
that when a proprietor of corn is at the 
ſame time a proprietor of money, he 
may fatisfy a great part of his deſires, 
without being obliged to ſell the ſub- 
ſiſtance whereof he is maſter ; and it is 
thus that the wealth of the farmers 
contributes to keep up the price of 
corn. 

However as the greateſt part of 
iheſe farmers, as well as of the great 


2 and 
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and little proprietors, do not lay up 
wealth, and that even thoſe who are 
reckoned rich have, in general, only 
a moderate or tranſitory ſaving; when 
by the intervention of merchants, the 
corn paſſes into the hands of that part 
of the nation which diſpoſes of the 
greateſt quantity of money, and which 
joins to this wealth an ideal value 
equivalent in power, called Credit; there 
ſprings up at once, witli reſpect to the 
conſumers, a ſpecies of contractors who 
have a new, and till then unheard of, 
ſtrength. Theſe will not ſell, as the pro- 
prietors or the farmers, to ſpend or to pay 
impoſts, in as much as the corn in the 
merchants magazines is now no longer 
an income, but a capital which they 
can keep like their money, or like any 
other merchandife, as long as their 
intereſt, or their well or ill digeſted ſpe- 
culation, induces them to do it. 

LET us conclude from the obſerva- 
tions in this and the foregoing chapters, 
that 
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that the intervention of merchants ne- 
ceſſarily heightens the price of corn; in 
the firſt place, in proportion to the fair 
profit: which every agent of commerce 1s 
intitled to; and then becauſe this inter · 
vention affects opinion, diminiſhes the 
competition which 1s of uſe to the con- 
ſumers, and augments the natural 
power of the ſellers * corn over theſe 
ne | 


2 : Cc H AP, v. 
What Abuſe the Merchants may make of 


their Strength, in the internal Com- 
\merce * of Corn. | 


15 may be ſaid, perhaps, "tas the 
corn merchants will never make an 
ill uſe, to any great degree, of this in- 
ternal liberty: beſides, as they are uſeful, 
as we admit, in tranſporting corn from 
one place to another, or in buying it 
when cheap in order to keep it; we 
muſt take the advantage with the 

Q 3 inconve- 
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inconvenience, and the uſe! "with ' oy 
abuſe. 7 2319 PLUGS 
Wx ſhall alive in the firſt it plice 
that the abuſe ſhould never be taken 
with the advantage, but only ſo far as 
the one cannot be ee from the 
other. 107 e e 
Wx ſhall examine at the end of this 
work, whether this ſeparation is poſſible 
in the commerce of corn ; and'we ſhall 
here confine ourſelves to make it ap- 
pear, that the abuſes, whereof the i in- 
ternal liberty is 1 may extend 
S dns A 
_ Tris opinion 1s n contra- 
dicted by maintaining, that ſpeculations 
can never have a great influence on 
prices z the maſs of corn which: circu- 
lates in the kingdom being an im- 
menſe object, in which the ſtrength 
of the merchants is loſt or becomes in- 
ſenſible, I ele 
E AGREE, indeed, that „ 
after a common harveſt there is up- 


wards of a thouſand millions worth of 
9 1 corn 
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corn in France *, and that at that time 
the manceuvres of the merchants leſt 
to the greateſt liberty, could influence 
opinion but very ſlightly, for the means 
of the ſpeculators are not proportioned to 
the total of the corn amaſſed in the 
barns and the granaries ; but the whole 
varies in this reſpect, as by degrees the 
conſumption hath diminithed the pro- 
viſion ; and towards the end. of the 
year, the corn neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ance of all the inhabitants of the king- 
dom, is no more than a ſmall. object 
when compared to the two thouſand 
millions of caſh circulating in France, 
and to the extent of the credit which 


* We have computed that there muſt be two 
ſeptiers a head, and that there 'are 24,000,000 of 
men in France ;- thus there muſt be 48,000,000 of 
ſeptiers for the annual proviſion of France, which at 
only twenty livres the ſeptier (making allowance for 
the great quantity of corn of an inferior quality which 
comes into this maſs) make 960,000,000 ; to which 
adding the value of the corn remaining of the pre- 
ceeding year, it appears there is more than a thou- 
ſand millions worth of corn at harveſt time, without 
reckoning the quantity allotted for ſeed. | 


Q further 
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further augments the means of the ſpe- 
culators. The ſubſiſtance in corn ne- 
ceſſary for 500,000 men for fifteen 
days is worth only a million T. Now 
how many millions are there not in 
the power of the men in trade or in 
the finances! This is not all; the 
facility of exchanges is ſo multiplied by 
habitude and the ſpirit of intereſt, that 
ſuch an ingroſſment might be made, 
without diverting their capitals from 
any other employment. 
. LerT a man only have credit enough 
to obtain a hundred thouſand livres on 
his ſecurity; let him then diſtribute 
this ſum, in the way of earneſts, among 
the proprietors of corn, he may make 
himſelf maſter during ſome time of ten 
fold the value of it in corn, | 


+ At the rate of two ſeptiers a head per annum, 
there muſt be the twelfth part of a ſeptier every 
fifteen days; which twelfth, is worth 40 ſou's, at 
the rate of 24 livres the ſeptier; this makes, for 
500,000 men, a million; and this ſum laid out 
in worſe corn, ſuch as the poor country folks 
live on, would repreſent the food of more than 
699,009 perſons during that period. 
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« In fine, it muſt not be forgotten, 
that, in certain circumſtances, the in- 
groſſing of corn participates momen+ 
tarily of the inconveniences of expor- 
tation, by concealing that precious ſur- 
plus which moderates the power of the 
ſellers over the conſumers, and calms 
che uneaſineſs of the latter by _ 
eagerneſs of the former. 

FROM theſe ſeveral obſervations every 
one will eaſily perceive both what may 
be done in the corn trade, with mode- 
rate means, and the extent of theſe 
means in France, and the prodigious 
influence which buying up muſt have 
when laſt year's corn is almoſt gone, or 
in a ſcarce year: the ftrergth of the 
proprietor of corn is ſo great againſt 
him who ſtands in need of it to pre- 
ſerve his life, that it is difficult to form 
a juſt idea of the abuſes which might 
ariſe from an unlimited liberty within 
the kingdom itſelf, were even the * 
tation protubited, CO 
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Snuovrp the inconveniences attending 
ſuch a liberty not be felt in almoſt any 
country in Europe, it is natural it 
ſhould be ſo. Some of them are not 
one tenth ſo populous as France, in 
Proportion to their extent; others have 
very little money, and the few mer- 


chants who have the diſpoſal, of it, 


would not dare to ingroſs the corn in a 


time of ſcarcity; for in all countries 


where the people are eſſentially ſoldiers, 
arbitrary governments would never in- 


truſt their, ſubſiſtance for one inſtant 


to the chance of mercantile ſpecula- 
tions. There are then countries where 
laws. have never been made to reſtrain 
the commerce of corn, becauſe no 
body has ever attempted to make a 
bad uſe of it, or if any one has done 
it, authority has immediately checked 


Tae kingdom i in Europe mh bears 
the greateſt relation to France in point 
of commerce and induſtry is England; 
we have already had occaſion to men- 
tion 
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tion it, and we ſhall treat ſeparately on 
their laws concerning corn. 

"HorLanD likewiſe is often quoted, 
bes in proportion to ĩts extent it ĩs 
the richeſt country in Europe, the moſt 
populous, and that where the traffic of 
corn has the greateſt liberty. But ad- 
miting all this, I ſce at the ſame time, 
a very ſmall country ſurrounded by the 
ſea, and cut with canals, which render 
communication extremely eaſy; a coun- 
try which contains only a million of 
inhabitants, and where the low rate of 
intereſt draws! the corn of Poland and 
the North, as pledges, and on their 
paſſage to other places; I ſee, in fine, a 
ſtate where the ſpirit of commerce and 
intereſt, diffuſed among all, has intro- 
duced in their markets the art of de- 
fence, together with that of attack; 
where the republican conſtitution gives 
ſtrength to the people, a ſtrength aug- 
mented too by a general diſpoſition to 
oeconomy, which renders proviſions of 
corn and little hoards of money more 
10 common. 
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common. Laſtly, I ſee a national cha. 
rater, cold, grave, and circumſpect, 
which neither receives nor communi- 
cates any but ſlow and meafured im- 
Preſſions. | 
I can eaſily conceive that amidſt ſuch 
circumſtances the liberty of the com- 
merce of corn is attended with no in- 
convenience. _ | 
Bur caſt an eye on France, you ſee 
24 millions of men (the greateſt: part 
of which live on nothing but bread) 
ſpread over a country of great depth, 
bounded in part only by the fea, where 
the internal communications are as yet 
imperfectly facilitated, where a thou- 
fand different productions are required 
from the carth, where two thonſand 
millions (almoſt half the caſh of Europe) 
are circulating, and where at the ſame 
time a great facility of credit prevails; 
a country, in fine, where all impreſ- 
fions are great and rapid, becauſe the 
diſtingurſhing character of the nation 
is that ſenſibility in the preſent inſtant, 
which 
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which is oppoſite to foreſight of the 
future, that mildneſs and flexibility of 
manners which produce the ſpirit of 
imitation, and that vivacity of mind 
which leads to exaggeration, 

IT is evident how much ſuch a na- 
tion, in ſuch a country, differs from 
all others, and how natural it is that 
an unlimited liberty of ſpeculating on 
ſubſiſtance, ſhould be more ſuſceptible 
of inconvenience and abuſe, * than 
any where elſe. 

Tas is always experienced in indif⸗ 
ferent crops, or when little old corn is 
left. I will ſay more; even in the moſt 
favourable years, the unlimited liberty 
permitted by law could never ſubſiſt 
but in an abſtract manner, that is to 
ſay, only whilſt opinion combating 
againſt it, ſhould prevent its being made 
uſe of to the degree ſelf-intereſt would 
wiſh it. Without this ſalutary curb, 
we ſhould foon feel how dangerous it is 
to excite all men to trade in corn ; we 
ſhould fee what extraordinary alterations 
a 8 in 
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in prices would be the effect of this un: 
limited liberty, if men could give them 
ſelves up to it with confidence; if all 
the rich and active men in alt France 
could quietly obey their thirſt of gain, 
without fearing either the public con- 
tempt, or popular commotions, or the 
weakneſs of the law when called in to 
defend the intereſt of one n the 
intereſt of all. 


Bur in vain would law 1 a 
trafic on which opinion throws con- 
tempt. There would never then be but 
one claſs of men who would follow it ; 
for the public opinion is more ftrong 
and more enlightened than the law; it 
is ſtronger, becauſe it is preſent every 
where, becauſe it exerciſes its empire in 
company, and even in the boſom of fa- 
milies; it is more enlightened, becauſe 
the law may be the work of one man 
who may err, but opinion is the reſult 


of the thoughts of nations and o ages. 
This ſuperiority of public opinion, is 
eſpecially ſenſible in a monarchical go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, becauſe the members of the 
community having there no ſhare in 
making the laws, they carry all their 
ſtrength towards opinion; this they 
make the repreſentative of their wiſhes, 
and of their thoughts; and they erect a 
tribunal to it, which all are conſtrained 
to reſpect, though it has neither ſoldier 
nor peace officer; becauſe it diſpoſes ag 
a ſovereign of the two great ſprings of 
eivilized ſociety, eſteem and contempt. 

Ap let no man imagine that the 
popular hatred againſt thoſe who, in 
certain circumſtances, carry on the 
commerce of corn, is a vague and in- 
conſiderate ſentiment: in all times, the 
name of monopoliſt has been given to 
thoſe who made an ill uſe of liberty in 
this kind of trafficx. I know it is ſaid 
now-a-days that monopoly means no- 
thing, that no ſuch thing exiſts, nay; 
that it cannot exiſt; becauſe monopoly 
comes from a Greek word, which figni- 
fies ſole ſeller, and that there never can 
be one in ſuch an extenſive commerce as 


that of corn, 
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WxIX, then, monapoliſt comes from 
a Greek word which ſignifies ſole ſeller; 
and monologs/t, which ſignifies ſole talker, 
comes from another; but there are mono- 
logiſts and monopoliſts, not that there 
ever is but one talker or one merchant 
in the world, but becauſe there is but 
one in ſuch a place, at ſuch a time: the 
etymology of a word is not enough to 
deſtroy the idea men have annexed to it, 
becauſe they have extended it beyond, or 
turned it afide . its * ſignifi- 
cation. 

'I 8RnALL then * juli the popular 
ſentiment; the name of monopoliſt is 
almoſt never pronounced in times of 
plenty, and when corn is at a low price, 
though there are perhaps at that time 
more ſpeculators in that article than in 
times of ſcarcity. The people, con- 
tented with buying bread at a moderate 
price, do not trouble their heads about 
the riſe which the intervention of the 
merchants may have produced: but 
when indifferent crops raiſe the price of 

. corn 
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torn already, all the ſpeculations which 
tend to raiſe it ſtill more, ſtrike the 
minds of the people, and excite their 
indignation, They then give thoſe 
ſchemes the name of monopoly, and 
cannot look without hatred on thoſe 
men who make uſe of their foreſight, of 
their money, and of their ſkill, to make 
the burthen, occaſioned by circum- 
ſtances, {till more heavy upon them. 

Ir the air had been ſuſceptible of an 
unequal partition, as ſubſiſtance is, thoſe 
men would, no doubt, have been greatly 
eſteemed, who by tubes or conductors 
ſkilfully compoſed, ſhould have found 
the means to make that air paſs expedi- 
tiouſly to the places which ſhould have 
wanted it; but thoſe would have been 
looked on as the ſcourges of ſociety, who 
by the invention and uſe of ſome air 
pumps, ſhould have rarified the air in one 
place to condenſe it in another, and 
who ſhould thus have troubled the gene- 
ral happineſs, for their own intereſt or 


their ſole convenience, ; 
R TRE 
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TAE a plication here 1s obyious ; ; and 
it is for Ty rulers of the people to di- 
Ringuiſh theſe two claſſes of men, who 
are indiſcriminately called merchants ; 
the one, uſeful ſubjects, tranſport corn 
from a place of abundance. to, a place 
of ſcarcity ; the others, dangerous ſpe- 
culators, heap up and keep this com- 
modity to make a gain of the dearneſs, 
which they themſelves had kept up, and 
perhaps excited. | 

I is this kind of operations that the 
laws ſhould. endeavour to prevent, when 
corn is come to a reaſonable price; and 


it is againſt this monopoly that the peo- 


ple never fail to exclaim. | 
Tais indignation, once excited by 
ſpeculations contrary to the national 

intereſt, is perpetuated in the public 
opinion : from a reaſonable ſentiment 
ſprings afterwards an unjuſt one, ſuch 
as that which throws an opprobrium 
on the commerce of corn in general, 
whereas this commerce 1s often uſeful 
to the community; ; but how can, we 
4 | expect, 


_— 
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expect, from paſſions and from preju- 
dices, a diſtinction which often eſcapes 
the calm meditation of ſuch men as are 
moſt capable of thought and reflection? 
There ſhould be eſtabliſhed, not in the 
theory, but in the practice of the com- 
merce of torn; a ſenſible boundary line; 
between liberty and the abuſe of it: 
Without ſuch a precaution, this com- 
merce will never receive its laws but 
from the public opinion, and this opi- 
nion will confound what ſhould be di- 
ſtinguiſhed; for its power, ſo often ſalu- 
tary, has alſo ſonietimes its inconveni- 
encies. It is ſeldom moderate in its de- 
crees; it rarely ſtops where it ſhould 
ſtop; the impulſion of which it has 
need, to become a power, and to reſiſt 
obſtacles, carries it almoſt always be- 
yond the mark. Its vehemence is requi- 
ſite to ſupport it, and its exaggeration 
to proclaim it; but then its effects ex- 
ceed its deſign ; it would only attack 
avarice, it throws a ridicule on oeco- 
nomy ; it would only honour frank- 

R 2 neſs, 
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244 The Legilatim and the 
veſs, it rendets cireumſpection ſuſpect- 


ed it would only blaſt cowardice, it 


throws a ſhade on prudence; it would 


only vilify monopoly, it ſheds contempt 


on commerce. One would be: tempted 


to ſay, that this public opinion cannot 
act upon the manners, but by its ex- 
ceſs; and that it is like thoſe North 
winds which purify the air, only by 
their impetuoſity and violence. 
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On the 8 drawn PK antient 
Fats. 


N that ſucceſſion of abſolute * and 

contradictory” laws, given during 
ſome- {centuries on the commerce of 
corn, how ſhall we draw from experi- 
ence any certain arguments? Each party 
may, with eaſe,” collect anecdotes fuit- 
able to the ſyſtem they ſupport, or con- 
trary at leaſt to that which they attack, 
inauſmuch as the intire liberty, and the 


[$1 
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abſolute reſtraint muſt, one and the 
other, have produced abuſes and incon- 
veniences. It is true, there is a manner 
of repreſenting theſe facts, which makes 
them all favourable to the opinion they 
have choſen. I have ſeen ſeveral exam- 
ples of this, both in books and in con- 
verſation; and this manner is whimſi- 
cal enough to have a few words ſaid of 
it here, | ITS 

Dots a man reſolve to defend the 
abſolute liberty? Would he, by the re- 
capitulation of facts, prove that it never 
is the cauſe of the riſe of price? Thus 
he reaſons. 

IF the abuſe of liberty, and the high 
prices of corn, have called for the inter- 
vention of government, or given birth 
to prohibitory laws, the partiſan of li- 
berty converts this circumſtance to his 
favour, and ſays, 

Ix ſuch a year, the era of the prohi- 
bition, corn was at an exceſſive price. 

Ir the reſtraint, after a long conti- 


nuance, makes the prices fall, and occa- 
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ſions the re- eſtabliſhment of the laws 
in favour of liberty, he follows the ſame 
method, and ſays, 

Such a year, the æra of liberty, corn 
was at a low price, and plenty reigned 


every where. 


IT is eaſy to ſee how very defeive 
this way of reaſoning 1 is; for you may 
in the ſame manner prove that all fe- 
brifuges give the fever. 

Sven a day, fay you, Mr. What do 
you call him took the bark, and that 
very day his fever was at the worſt. 

Sven another day, he left i it off, and 
he began to mend. 

Ix general every one will eaſily ſee, 

Tuna fſcarcities and dearneſs have 
brought on prohibitions. 

Tur abundance and low prices 
have given occaſion for the er of 
exportation. 

Bor theprohibitions required to mo- 
derate the prices, or the liberty granted 
in order to raiſe them, could not be 


able, all at once, to change theſe cir- 


cumſtances. 
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cumſtances. It is not ſurprizingy then, 
that prohibition and dearneſs, liberty 
and low price, may be often found to- 
gether, | 

Bur from hence to ſay, the prohibi 
tion produced the ſcarcity and dearneſs; 
the liberty produced the abundance and 
the low price; this is evidently reverſ- 
ing the order of the things; it is giving, 
at leaſt, for proof of a ſyſtem, a concur- 
rence. of circumſtances which ſignifies 
nothing. 

Wurar do they ſtill further? They 
form a table of the prices in different 
parts of the kingdom and at different 
times of the year; on this foundation 
they eſtabliſh an average price, and they 
compare it with another average price 
at a more remote period: but who can 
with ſufficient accuracy follow up ſuch 
a calculation? The reſult of 1t, beſides, 
could not become a ſufficient authority 
till after the diſcuſſion of an infinity of 
relations ; at leaſt we muſt be certain, 
whether the years compared were equal 


R 4 as 
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as to the produce of the crops, as to 
population, as to domeſtic tranquillity, 
and as to many other conſiderations. 

Bur in fine, I ſuppoſe that they had 
all theſe data, the reaſoning drawn from 
an average price would not anſwer all 
objections; for what is one of the 
greateſt inconveniences of the unlimited 
liberty at home and abroad ? It 1s that 
it raiſes the prices by the intervention 
of greedy or inconfiderate ſpeculators, 
and moſt frequently likewiſe in an un- 
equal manner, according to the quan- 
tity of money which happens to be in 
ſuch or ſuch a place, according to the 
cleverneſs of the men who have the 
diſpoſal of it, according to the ſituation 
of the province where the ſpeculation 
is made, according to the extent of 
population, and many other combina- 
tions. 

Now theſe unequal riſes are eaſily 
concealed under the veil of an average 
price ; becauſe if ſome operations have 
made the ba at Rouen riſe to fifty 

| livres, 
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livres, they take at the ſame time a 
price in the mountains of the Gevaudan, 
where it is twenty livres; then, fifty 
and twenty make ſeventy, average price, 
thirty-five livres. Yet notwithſtanding 
this moderate price, the manufactories 
in Normandy did not ſuffer the leſs, 
the people there did not riſe the leſs, 
want did not the leſs deſtroy ſeveral 
families there; ; indeed, indeed, theſe cal- 
culations are too uncompleat, and reſt 
on too. uncertain foundations, to ſtop 
our attention for any length of time. 

In fine, as the greateſt liberty is 
almoſt always attended with ſome limi- 
tation, or ſome exception, they never 
fail to aſcribe to theſe circumſtances 
all the effects of the liberty with which 
they are not content. Thus, in the law 
of 1764, it was not the free exporta- 
tion that made the price riſe beyond 
meaſure, but the prohibition to export 
when it ſhould be thirty livres. An- 
other time, it was a regulation of the 
police, which, by excepting one town 


| from 
232 0 
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from the full liberty, deranged all the 


combinations. Elſewhere, it was a toll 
at market, or on the road. Another 
time, the conſtant, moderation of prices 
was going to be eſtabliſhed, when the 
law was altered; in a word, they add, 
that in order to know the excellent 
effects of a general liberty, domeſtic and 
foreign, it ſhould be tried for ten years 
running. Sure enough, on this condi- 
tion, they run no riſk now, in ſinging 
its praiſes; for unleſs the population of 
France diminiſhes, ſuch a law cannot 
ever continue ſo long, when even they 
ſhould commit the fault of ſuffering too 
great a ſurplus to accumulate, as was 
the caſe before 1764. 

IT is thus that by the art of ſophi- 
ſtry, they render the dim light of ancient 
facts ſtill more obſcure. Far be it from 
me however, to diſſuade the ſtudy of 
them ; but in matters exceedingly ab- 
ſtrat and complicated, where one effect 
participates of a multitude of cauſes, 

this ſtudy, unleſs joined to a thorough 
| knowledge 
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knowledge of principles, is only one 
means the more of going aſtray. 
Tuxxkx is ſtill an important obſervation 
which renders all the concluſions very 
- problematical, which are drawn from 
- ancient facts, relating to the circulation 
of corn; it is, that we can newer know 
them but very imperfectly, 
War dv we, indeed, to attain o 
this knowledge? 

Ws follow the prices in fore regi- 
ters of the police, and we read the 
edicts which are tranſmitted down to 
us; but who can inſure us that theſe 
edicts may not have been tempered, or 
almoſt -annulled, by particular orders 
of government, the tradition of n 
would naturally not reach us. 

Is it not known that reſtraints have 
been often experienced, during the law 
of liberty, and tolerations under the 
law of prohibition? Have we not ſeen, 
in our own days, ſeveral provinces never 
_ obſerve. the law of 1750, whilſt others 
conformed to it exactly? Do we not 

| ſee, 
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ſee, even at preſent, regulations of pre- 
caution and ſtatutes, of police, peculiar 
to. ſeveral great towns ? In fine, the 
communication by ſea from the north 
to the ſouth of France, the only one 
practicable, is it not forbidden? How 
many other exceptions of the utmoſt 
conſequence, are always unknown to 
poſterity? How: then can we, on ſome 
remote facts, build a ſyſtem _ of 
confidence 
Ie we are witneſſes that our great 
grandchildren will be expoſed to the 
danger of of forming reaſonings on very 
uncertain foundations, ſuch alſo may 
ours be, when we found them ſolely on 
the edicts which time has ene 


to us . | 


5 This ſecond part is 2 morter than the for- 
mer; its ſubject is leſs extenſive; and beſides, all 
the nem principles which "ord to one and the 
other, were neceffarily placed in that on was firſt 
handled. | 


"End of the Second Pan. Wing 
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ART IH. bi 
Examination of the ſeveral known 
Modifications, pphcable to the 
Commerce of Goth" WW £111 


CHAP. — 


On the Mod ifcations n to the Com- 
merce of Corn in general. 


E have endeayoured to ſhew in 
the firſt part of this work, that 
the Sun liberty, or the conſtant 


prohibition of exporting corn, were 
laws contrary to the public good. 


Ix the ſecond, we have ſhewn that 
the unlimited liberty of the commerce 
of corn within the kingdom, was attend- 
ed with advantages and inconveniences. 


IT 


2 54 7 be Legiſlation and the 

Ir would ſeem then, that any 46/2 
lute law, either for or againſt the liberty, 
is repugnant to the good of the ſtare. 

BuT is there any modification, ſo 
conſtantly ſuitable; as that it may be 
ordained by a perpetual law? Or if 
no law can be ſtifficientiy pliable to 
fulfil the conditions tequired for tlie 
public good; muſt it be changed every 
year? In a word; can a ſyſtem free from 
inconveniences be eſtabliſhed ? Or muſt 
we be content to ſhun great faults ? 
This ſhall be the _— of our re- 
ſearches, | 

THERE ate "Gti modifications atoll 
cable to the commerce of corn within 
the kingdom: there are others which 
only concern that commerce with fo- 
reign countries. 


ALL theſe modifications niay ariſe 
from the various limits impoſed on 
liberty. - | We proceed to run quickly 
over the advantages and the inconve- 
niences of the moſt known precautions. 


Tun 
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Tux intervention of government, or 
of the intendants of the provinces in, 
its name, may alſo be conſidered as a 
modification more or leſs contrary to 
the liberty of the commerce of corn, 
and under this aſpect, it is proper for 

us to examine it likewiſe. 5 


— — 


— be 6-4 — 9 —_ 


CHAP. I. 


On the known Modifications, rode 70 
the Exportation of Corn. 


I E moſt known e 
applicable to the exportation of 
corn, are all relative to the quantities, 
to the prices, to the times, or to the 
places. 
Tux quantity of corn which it ſhall 
be lawful to export eyery year, may be 
I may be ordained that there ſhall 
be no exportation but under a certain 
price, during certain months, or from. 


cartain provinces. 
Or 
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On the exportation may be modified 
by laying.on an impoſt. _ 

We proceed to ſee if theſe various 
conditions would obviate the inconve- 
niences againſt which the ſtate. ſhould 
guard itſelf. 


wh a Mat . 2 8 n 


— 


CHAP. III. 
jo foxing a Price for the  Exportation 
of Corn, | 


'E have ſeen that the free expor- 

tation of corn may be hurtful 
to the community, either by occaſion- 
ing a real deficiency, or by depriving 
the kingdom of that ſurplus, which it 
is abſolutely neceſſary for it to have. 
Tur law of 1764 thought to put a 
ſtop to the abuſe” of exportation, by 
prohibiting it when the price ſhould 
riſe to thirty livres the ſeptier. 
Ir was preſumed, without doubt, 
that it might be contrary to the general 


intereſt that the price ſhould riſe higher. 
I 8HALL 


. 
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I 8nALL not ſtop, at preſent, to 
diſcuſs whether even this price was not 
too diſproportionate to the uſual price - 
of workmanſhip, and whether it was 
expedient thus to augment rapidly the 
momentary benefit of the proprietors 
of land, at the expence of the eaſe of 
the people, and perhaps at the riſk of 
prejudicing the manufactories. Such a 
diſcuſſion does not here come within 
my fabject ; but I muſt ſhew that the 
very defign of preventing the price of 
corn in France from exceeding thirty 
livres, was no ways accompliſhed by 
the law which prohibited the exporta- 
tion at that boundary. 

Tus price of corn depends eſſentially 
on the quantity of ſurplus, which main- 
tains a kind of balance between the 
unequal ſtrengths of the buyers and 
the ſellers of this commodity. Now 
ſoon after harveſt, as corn is every where 
in plenty, the amount of the needs, 
and the quantity of corn which exiſts, 
can never be OY with any pre- 

ciſion; 
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ciſion j it is then poſſible to ſend. out of 
the kingdom, a material part of the 
ſurplus of the year, without 1 the 
price above thirty livres. | | 

Bur as the conſumption diminiſhes 
by degrees the quantity of corn diſperſed 
through the kingdom, it becomes more 
eaſy to judge of the relations between 
that quantity and the amount of the 
needs: It is then that the part of the 
ſurplus which has been exported, pro- 
duces a very ſenſible effect upon opi- 
nion; and the ſame exportation which 
did not raiſe the price to thirty livres, 
immediately after harveſt, may be the 
cauſe of its riſing to forty or a to- 
wards the end of the year. : 

- In fine, ſoon after harveſt, the price 
of corn in a province, is ſettled by 
nothing almoſt but the plenty of the 
crop in that province; it is only by lit- 
tle and little, and by the communica- 
tion of different intelligence from one 
end of France to the other, that the 


_ are eſtabliſhed in proportion to 
S a the 


— 
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the general circumſtances of the king- 
dom. | 

IT reſults from theſe * 
that the fixing a price for the exporta- 
tion of corn, cannot be a ſafeguard but 
in ſo far as that price is ſet very low. 

Bur in that caſe we fall into another 
inconveniency, much leſs prejudicial, in- 
deed, but which ought ſtill to be pointed 
out, in order to preſent this 3 un- 
der every appearance. 

SUPPOSE the exportation price is fixed 
at twenty livres; a run of good, crops, 
and even the Precautions taken to pre- 
vent exportation, bring corn to this 
rate in ſome frontier provinces, and a 
quantity of it is then ſold to foreigners; 
but theſe foreigners, in whoſe country 
corn has been dearer for ſome time, 
would equally have bought at twenty- 
five livres, if the exportation had been 
permitted ſooner; thus the law which 
has put a ſtop. to this exportation, ſo 
long as corn was not at twenty livres, 
becomes a real damage to the kingdom, 

8 2 ſince 
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ſince it receives ſo much the leſs 1 money 
in exchange for its produce. 

Ir is thus that the determination of 
a price for exportation, 1s in every caſe 
a modification liable to ſome inconve- 


niences. 


CHAP. IV. 


On Modifications in reſpedt to Quantities 
and Places. 


\HE price at which the exporta- 
1 tion of corn ſhall be allowed 
may be fixed by a permanent law ; but 
nothing leſs than a law promulgated 
every year can modify this export ac- 
cording to the limits of ATION and 
of places. | 
A PERPETUAL law could never de- 
termine that ſuch a quantity ſhall be 
allowed to be exported every year, or 
that this exportation ſhall be free in one 
part of the kingdom, and forbidden in 


another; unleſs the legiſlator was a con- 
fidant 


5 + | 


- I. «+ 
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fdant of nature, and foreſaw the effect 


of the variety of crops, and of the in- 
conſtancy of ſeaſons. 


CHAP. V. 


On the fixing a Time certain for the Ex- 
portation of Corn. 


UCH a modification is much more 

compatible with a permanent law, 
becauſe it might be looked on as an in- 
ſtitution conſtantly expedient, that the 
exportation of corn ſhould never be 
permitted but at the expiration of a 
certain term after harveſt ; either that 
the relations between the needs and the 
quantities may, before that time, be the 
more generally known, or to give time 
to lay up a proper proviſion for home 


S 3 CHAP. 
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. e be as p. VI. 
On Inpoſts on the Eubos farin of” Corn. 


4 H E people accuſtom themſelves 
to look upon corn as one of the 
gifts of nature, like the air they breathe; 
and they are but too much diſpoſed al- 
ready, to accuſe men of What is the 
effect of the ſeaſons, to let it be expe- 


dient to cloud: their imaginations ſtill 


more, by eſtabliſhing an impoſt on an 


article neceſſary to their ſubſiſtance. 


That which might be laid on the expor- 


tation of corn would not prevent its 
being exported in times of general dear- 
nels, and the people would ſoon believe 


that this commerce was encouraged in 
order to encreaſe the revenue. We can- 
not be too careful to remove every mo- 


tive of confuſion in the ideas of the 


people, on the only object. that employs 
their thoughts, bread and corn. 
Bes1DEs, all exportation permitted on 


* of certain duties, would neceſ- 
12 E 2 ſarily 


— 
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ſarily participate of the general incon- 
veniences of a free exportation, or of 
thoſe of a prohibition. 

A SMALL impoſt would not ſtop the 
exportation of that corn which it would 
be important to keep. 1 
; A, CONSIDERABLE .impoſt a at 
other times, hinder the exportation of 
that corn which it would be expedient 
to ſell to foreign nations. 

Tnx eſtabliſhment of an impoſt would 
not then ſecure us againſt the inconve- 
niences attending a conſtant prohibi- 
tion, or a conſtant; liberty, 
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Tux reſpect entertained for the lights 


of a nation gives authority to whatever 
it doth. I am perſuaded that one of the 
motives which has the moſt contributed 
to foment in France the deſire of ex- 
portation, is that law of England, which 
went ſo far as to excite that exportation 
by facrifices, Men thought themſelves 
moderate, in only aſking liberty to ex- 
port, whilſt the uſage of this liberty 
was elſewhere an object of gratification 
and recompence. | 

BuT may not England be miſtaken ? 
But the dangers which be has eſcaped, 
will France beable to preſerve herſelf like- 


wiſe from them ? This 1s what we ſhall 


endeavour to examine to the bottom ? 
LzT us firſt conſider to what aim can 
tend the bounties or rewards given to 
thoſe who export corn. 
IT is boldly aſſerted, that it is to the 


inſtitution of theſe bounties that Eng- 


land owes her agriculture. Theſe kinds 
of attributions of any event to one ſin- 
gle cauſe, when many others may have 

g contributed 
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contributed to it, are always very doubt- 
ful. How can an exact repartition be 
made of what belongs to that law, and 
what is the natural effect either of the 
increaſe of commerce and wealth, or of 


internal tranquillity, or of various other 
eircumſtances? 


Wr muſt take notice likewiſe that all 
laws which are advantageous to the pro- 
prietors, are always more cried up than 
thoſe which are favourable to the peo- 
ple; this is natural: all ideas, even 
thoſe which are ſpread in books, are 
formed and fortified only by the com- 
merce of men who are inſtructed, and 
capable of thinking. The people have 
no ſhare in this; hey have then no in- 
fluence over opinions. Theſe all ariſe 
from the claſs of proprietors. Among 
them, no doubt, there may be found a 
great number of perſons capable of 
preferring the public good to their pri- 
vate advantage ; but as every one, with- 
out thinking of it, generalizes his claſs, 
the proprietors, in the end, perſuade 

themſelves 
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themſelves that 408 alone: — the. 


ſtate. | 
Tus Sſpoſition to en the circle 


to which we belong, applies to all ob- 


jects, and may be obſerved continually. 


If man carries his meditations to diſtant 
things, he compoſes the univerſe of crea- 
tures like himſelf; if he brings back his 
attention to the earth, he thinks himſelf 
the ſole inhabitant of it, and reckons 
for nothing thoſe various beings capable 
of pleaſure and of pain, but whoſe figure 
is different from his own; if he con- 
centrates his views to human creatures 
only, he makes a privileged claſs, of his 

Sun colour, the white calls himſelf the 
maſter, and believes the black is his 
ſlave. In fine, in the interiour of- ſocie- 
ties we ſee the ſame ſpirit; the gentry, 
the rich, the ſoldier, the lawyer, every 
one extends his ſpace, and that of his 
order; then errors multiply, and from 
one ſtep to another they think the coun- 
try is made for towns, towns for courts, 


and kingdoms for kings; and the pro- 
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prietors; in the ſincerity of their hearts, 
celebrate, under the name of the pub- 
lic” good, "every np! yo: is _ * 
mne; d. 

Wo knows if we wana oy not a 
be to this principle, ſome part of the 
praiſes given in England to the bounty 
laws, ſo favourable to the price of corn? 
Ix often happens alſa, that an inſti- 
tution which has only haſtened an event, 
is looked upon as the only and neceflary 
cauſe of it. Theſe ideas are perphtuated 
by tradition; nobody. takes the q ains to 
follow the chain of circuimſtances, and 
they renounce all thoughts of forming 
a more preciſe and a more enlightened 
judgemerit; beſides, ſuch a ſtudy would 

be ee lc a: {till en 
uncertain. 
ee then to * the 
preſent queſtion by the light of reaſon. 
I RRCEIVx, in the firſt place, that 
thoſe bounties on exportation are not 
neceſſary to produce the exchange of 
— ſuperfluous corn againſt the ma- 
ney, 
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ney, or the different goods of other coun- 
tries ; for the ſame corn which was car- 


_ ried out of England when the price was 


twenty-ſeven livres, becauſe government 
gave three livres bounty, would have 
been carried out at twenty-four livres, 
if that bounty had not exiſted. 

WrarT then is the manifeſt aim of 
bounties ? It 1s to provide a way that 
the ſurplus corn in a country may be car- 
ried out of, it even when the prices are 
high, ſo that this rener never ſerve 
to moderate them. | 

- In effect, if when corn „ England 
was worth twenty-ſeven livres, there had 
not been a bounty of three livres on the 


exportation, the foreigners who bought 


it, becauſe it ſtood them in but twenty- 
four livres, would have ſtaid till it really 
was fallen to that price, if they had 
been without the bounty granted by 
government: and as the effect of a ſur- 
plus you have really no uſe for, is to 


temper the pretenſions and power of 


the ſellers; it is certain that, without 
4 the 
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the bounty, corn would have fallen in 
England to the price at which foreigners 
would have purchaſed it; and yet the 
nation would have received * the ſame 
ſum of money from them for the ſales 
at twenty-four livres, without the boun- 
ty, as for thoſe of twenty-ſeven livres, 
when the public really paid three of 
them. 
Tusk bounties on exportation are 
then ſimply a means found out to raiſe 
the price of corn in the home market. 
The advanced price of this article fa- 
vours the proprietors of land, as long 
as the amount of impoſts, the price of 
workmanſhip, and that of the other 
productions of the earth, are not in 
proportion to it. Thus, till that time, 
this advanced price excites culture; but 
we have ſhewn that, amongſt all the 
means that may contribute to this end, 
it is the moſt dangerous, the moſt fatal, 
and the leaſt durable. | „ 
Ir was king William who promoted 
the law for a bounty; he was ſure of 
| _ 
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the whig party, and he wanted to gain 
the tory party, compoſed principally of 
the landed gentlemen; and certainly this 
inſtitution was one means to pleaſe 
them. It is ſeldom that private motives 
lead to the public good, in matters of 
adminiſtration ; if on uniting all the 
circumſtances that form the advantage 
of the proprietors, the price of corn did 
not appear high enough, it would have 
been better to have favoured them by 
moderating the taxes; but that is a 
means to which ſovereigns ſeldom give 
the preference, becauſe they are unwil- 
ling to diſtinguiſh their convenience 
from that of the ſociety, and their trea- 
ſure from that of the public. 5] 
_ FINALLY, if the culture of neglected 
lands had need of encouragement, it 
would have been better to have given a 
bounty on breaking up uncultivated 
lands, than on exportation; it would 
have anſwered the ſame end, without 
raiſing the general price of ſubſiſtance, 
and in the 8 mee] that of workman- 

ſhip. 


* 
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ſkip *. However it is to this laſt cir- 
cumſtance, that muſt be partly attri- 

| 105 buted 


* I know very well that they ſnew you tables hy 
which it appears that the price of corn in England 
was lower in the years that followed the bounty act 
than in thoſe which preceded it +; but the ſame 
diſparity is to be obſerved in France at the ſame 
zras, though prohibitions were in force there, 
whilſt exportation was encouraged im England; 
thus the low prices happening in both kingdoms. 
under oppoſite laws, muſt neceffarily be attributed 
to general circumſtances. What appears certain, 
is that ſince the æra of the bounty act in England 
the prices of corn have been about twenty per cent. 
dearer there than in France, one year with ano- 
ther ||; and fo it ought naturally to be: and this is 
ſufficient to ſupport the reaſonings contained in this 
chapter. | 


| + We have here a ſtriking inſtance how little dependance 
is to be had upon averages, as the periods may be picked 
out by deſign, or as they may happen to be taken by 
chance. It has been aſſerted, and it is here admitted by 
this French author, that corn was cheaper after the bounty 
act 
If ſo, the average price of corn in France during that 
period muſt have been about 17 livres, 6 ſols, 8 deniers, 
or 15 s. 2d. ſterling, the ſeptier, or 4 livres = 3s. 6d. 
ſterling, the ſtandard buſhel: why then does the author 
reckon 24 livres the ſeptier, which is about 48. 9 d. half- 
penny the buſhel, that is about 33 per cent. dearer, a rea- 
ſonable price? 
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| buted the ſuperiority which the greateſt 
part of the manufactures in rivalſhip 
| with 


act took place than it was before, and ſo it appears to be 
by the tables in Smith's tracts by one halfpenny per buſhel, 
or 4d. per quarter, during the two twenty years periods 
neareſt that æra; but the firſt ſtops ſhort of it by four years, 
and the latter takes them in, though, as to the preſent 
queſtion, they belong to the other; this occaſions the 
balance of 4d. per quarter in favour of the exportation 
ſyſtem, which is in fact 2 8. 1 d. per. quarter againſt it: 
for thus ſtands the matter. In the year 1699, which muſt 
neceſſarily be included in the non- bounty period, for the 
bounty act did not paſs till March, 1689, before which 
time all the wheat muſt have been ſown; (indeed it muſt 
have been ſown before the revolution, before the landing 
of king William, and during all the alarms and agitations 
of that anxious time, which may naturally be ſuppoſed 
rather to have prevented than to have promoted the ſowing 
of corn); I ſay, in the year 1689, wheat was cheaper than 
in the year 1690 by 4s. 8d. the quarter Windſor meaſure 
of beſt wheat, or 3s. 8d. ſtatute meaſure of middlin 
wheat, and fo for the ſeveral periods below ſet down. 


- Windſor mea- } Statute mea- 
ſure, belt ſure, midal. 
Wheat. Wheat. 
3 30 
169, laſt year before bounty ? 8 


affect the growth - CSI 
1690, firſt year in which bounty 
a . — ect the growth - ; 1 14 8 : 75 
Balance in favour of non bounty, . 
or corn roſe more than one- 4 9 5 2 
\ ſeventh cr 14 per cent. after 4 3 
the bounty - + = | 
— — 


3 years 
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with thoſe of England, have acquired in 
the commerce of Europe, 12871 
beet Tuis 
Windſor mea- Statute mos- 
Wie, | "When, © 

$ years, frorh 1687 to 1689, both 2K. 9 7 7 


incluſive © 


13 * 1690 to Ip ary 12. 5+ 1 10 4 
Balance in favour of non - bounty, 
or corn roſe one-ſeventh, or » | 
14 per cent. after the boun- 4 9 5 
ty i * * *** 8 _—_— 
4 years, from 1686 to 1689, both oy 
— 1 "* 4 s 33 9 1 6 8 
ef 1690 to 1693, es. - "I 9 I 
Balance in favour = — fs 
- or corn roſe above one-thir 
or 35 per cent. after the boun- EH BS iv 
TE LAS FS ; : 
2Foutn, from 5636to vg, both \ 8 a 9 
—_—_—— 2 76 4 8 6 
—— — 
Balance in favour of non bounty, ; 
or corn roſe above two-fifths, 7" 6 29 
or 40 per cent. aſter the boun- 9 
ty *** _ 
ho years, from MO 2 x15 9 
cloſe ot 1799, bo [ 2 710 x 17 10 
Balance in favour of non - bounty, 
or corn roſe above one-eigh- 68 24 2 
1 ki per cent. after the 7 . 
unty — * * 
— . — 


3 23 years,” 
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- Tris ſuperiority, which muſt have 
taken from Great Britain the means of 
paying for foreign goods by her induſtry, 
(whilſt her foil was already deſtitute of 
particular productions ) would have 
hurt prodigiouſly the proſperity of that 
kingdom, if a thouſand lucky eircum- 
ſtances had not counterbalanced theſe 


diſadvantages. Let us point out 24 
of them. 


WE 


rr | agen 
ure, mi 
Wheat. Wheat, 
1 I. 8. d. I. 8. d. 


inclufſive - 


—— 2690 0 2714, both 2 29 5 * 19 1 

J or — 2 nin . 
e . 3 1 
f Tro , — 5 — 


S Tin, lead, coal, wool, and ſome others, ſeem 
to be as peculiar to Great Britain as wine, oil, or 
any other is to France. I believe neither of them 
has any production which is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, pe- 
culiar to itſelf, If it is ſaid French wine is peculiar to 
France; I anſwer, Engii/ <a et dg 
— 3 
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Wr ſee, firſt, England remedies the 
dearneſs of her manufactures, by mak- 
ing uſe of her politicat ſtrength, to 
make treaties with Ruſſia, and eſpe- 
cially with Portugal, by means whereof 
ſhe has procured herſelf a preference 
which mere mercantile calculations 
would not have given her, 

By the ſame force, or by her dex- 

terity, ſhe has hindered Spain from 
making the like treaties with France, as 
it might be expedient for the reciprocal 
intereſt of theſe two kingdoms. 
Bx her ſuperiority at ſea, ſhe has 
rendered the navigation of her ſhips 
more ſafe, in time of war, and conſe- 
quently cheaper than that of other na- 
tions her rivals; an advantage which, 
at that time, gives a particular favour 
to her goods. 

By the ſame maritime power, ſhe has 
procured herſelf an excluſive commerce 
of prodigious extent, by eſtabliſhing 
conſiderable colonies in Aſia and 
America, 


T 2 Br * 
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By the inſtitution of a Paper money, 
founded on the public credit, (a circum- 
ſtance inherent to the nature of her go- 
vernment,) ſhe has not had occaſion to 
pay, either in the productions of the 
earth, or in the works of induſtry, for that 

ſum of money neceſſary in all ſtates for 
circulation, and the facility of exchanges. 

A KING Do where workmanſhip 1s 
dearer than elſewhere, has need to 
oppoſe moſt vigorouſly the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures ; and Eng- 
land, under cover of a political liberty, 
generally cheriſhed and reſpected, has 
been able to eſtabliſh laws of the utmoſt 
rigour againſt contraband-trade; laws 
which would never have been tolerated 
in monarchical countries, where the in- 
dividuals do not perceive any conſtant 
connection between their happineſs and 

the ſupport of the ſtrength and of the 
riches of the nation -x In 


Ii is apprehended that the laws of France againſt 
ſmuggling are as ſevere as thoſe of England ; and 
probably more perſons have been hanggd or broke 

on the wheel for that offence, at Valence only, than 
over were executed for it in England. Tr, 


* 
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I fine, England thwarted in the 
commerce of her works of induſtry, 
deſtitute of productions peculiar to her 
ſoil, and not yet poſſeſſing the immenſe 
reſources which her colonies have pro- 
cured her, muſt have been anxious about 
the means which ſhe had to pay for the 
goods of other countries; and it was to 
diminiſh this inconvenience, that ſhe 
reſtrained, by exceſſive duties, the im- 
portation of foreign wines, and of thoſe 
of France in particular. It is likewiſe 
under the ſhelter of this precious go- 
. vernment, which attaches the Engliſh 
to their country, that they have been 
brought to ſubmit to privations which 
would appear ſevere to the pooreſt na- 
tions in the north. f 
Wx ſee nevertheleſs, that at the ſame 
time that England encouraged. the ex- 
. portation of her corn by bounties, ſhe 
employed all her power to diminiſh the 
number of exchanges with foreigners ; 
and whilſt by theſe bounties, ſhe raiſed 
the price of workmanſhip, ſhe redou- 
T4 bled 


Y 
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bled her efforts and anxiety to prevent 
the introduction of the works of i in- 
duſtry of other nations. 

THERE is a contrariety in theſe oeco- 
nomical views. 

Tur beſt means of preventing the 
greateſt dangers in commerce with fo- 
reigners, is to hinder this commerce 
from hurting the national population; 
but in that caſe the exportation of the 
neceſſaries of life muſt not be Excifed 
by ſacrifices, 

THe beſt means of guarding the na- 
tional induſtry againſt foreign competi- 
tion, is by maintaining moderation in 
the price of workmanſhip ; ; but then you 
muſt not raiſe the price of ſubſiſtance 
by bounties on exportation. 

" Tax Engliſh, favoured in a thouſand 
manners by the ſeveral circumſtances 
we have laid open, would of courſe 
not feel very ſenſibly the effe& of their 
laws about corn; content beſides with 
the proſperity of their country, and na- 
turally averſe from reſearches in theory 

| | ON 
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on commerce and finances *, they would 
naturally reſpect all their ancient inſti- 
tutions ; and poſſibly there might have 
been ſome inconvenience in changing 
theſe bounties ſuddenly, when all other 
ſocial circumſtances were become pro- 
portioned to it. However, apprehen- 
ſion and neceſſity have often conſtrained 
government to ſuſpend even the liberty 
of exportation, and there are twelve 
years of prohibition from the æra of 
the bounty act to this day, 

Ox more obſervation muſt be made 
on bounties on exportation; it 1s that 
they neceſſarily oblige a reſtraint to be 
laid on the importation of foreign corn; 
without this precaution, by bringing 
corn into the country where a bounty 
is given on exportation, and then 
re-exporting it, and repeating this 
manceuvre, the public treaſure might be 

* Strange | has the author never heard of Child, 
Davenant, the Britiſh Merchant, Gee, Decker, 


Smith (on Wool) and innumerable others, beſides 
the conſtant debates in parliament? Tr. 
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put to immenſe expence ; and it is thus 
that the firſt inſtitution which tends to 
raiſe the price of corn, draws after it 
another of the ſame kind. 

ENGLAND can have drawn but one 
particular advantage from the eſtabliſh- 
-ment of her bounties on exportation, 
and duties on importation, that is, that 
by graduating them reſpectively in pro- 
portion to the courſe of her markets, 
it might contribute to maintain a ſort 
of equality in the prices ; but ſhe might 
have attained to this, by other limita- 
tions, and by arrangements which would 
not have kept up conſtantly the price of 
this neceſſary of lite, 

Bz681pEs, there is no doubt that Eng- 
land may be more bold than France in 
the comftierce of corn; ſurrounded on 
all ſides by the ſea, ſhe can much more 
eaſily receive ſuccours, and whilſt her 
_ colonies purſue agriculture, and bring 
her corn, France, far from expecting 
any from hers, is obliged to feed them. 

THERE 
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Tax is, in fine, a great conſide- 
ration applicable to all the arguments 
which are drawn from the example of 
other ſtates to ſerve as leſſons to France, 
that is, that the diſparity in point of 
population, abſolutely changes all prin- 
ciples on this matter. It is eaſy to 
render this truth, ſenſibe. f 

Hor LAxp contains a million of in- 
habitants, England ſix, France twenty- 
four: thus with equal crops, when 
Holland or any other like ſtate needs 
an extraordinary ſupply of © 100,000 
ſeptiers to moderate the prices, Eng- 
land muſt have ſix hundred thouſand, 
and France two millions four hundred 
thouſand. Yet this diſproportion in the 
needs, is very far from 'being balanced 
by a like diſproportion in the reſources ; 
for if there ſhould happen to be only 
zoo, ooo ſeptiers to ſell in the markets 
of Europe, and that the only buyers 
were the three nations we have named, 
Holland would be able to poſſeſs her- 
ſelf of one- third of this corn, as, for 
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the acquiſition of that quantity, ſhe 
would be equal-in ſtrength to France 
and to England; ſhe then would attain 
her end, whilſt the two kingdoms would 
not be relieved by obtaining the ſame 
quantity. 

Tuus the more populous A country 
is, the more ought it to be cautious in 
its laws of exportation; becauſe it ne- 
ceſſarily finds more difficulty than other 
ates, when it would obtain a ſupply 
n to its needs. 

We may then conclude from theſe 
_ different obſervations, that even without 
looking on the Engliſh bounty laws as 

contrary to the principles of policy, 
- which ought to be adopted by all ates, 
it would be at leaſt abſolutely incompa- 
tible with the general circumſtances of 
ſuch a kingdom as France, 
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HAP. VII. 

On the known Modifications applicable to 

the Liberty of the interiour Commerce. 


Examination of the old Laws on that 
8 Head. 3 


OR ſeveral. centuries paſt, the 
times of ſcarcity” and dearneſs 
have given birth to a multitude of 
reſtraints, which have been removed in 
times of tranquillity and plenty. 
Tusk reſtraints have been more or 
leſs ſevere, according to the ſpirit of the 
times and the degrees of alarm. For a 
long time it was forbidden to carry corn 
from one province to another without 
a particular permiſſion. Sometimes the 
quantity was preſcribed which might 
be kept in a magazine; at others the 
ſtoring up of any appeared a crime; in 
a word, fright and ignorance have given 
occaſion ſucceſſively to a multitude of 
regulations, into a detail of which it 
would be uſeleſs to enter. I ſhall only 
| 8 ſtop 
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| op at ſome of the old inſtitutions, 
renewed by the law of 1770, now 
abrogated. 

Tur liberty of the internal com- 
merce of corn was permitted; but the 
legiſlators having preſumed, no doubt, 
that it might be abuſed, had ſubjected it 
to ſeveral conditions. I ſhall examine 
n the moſt eſſential. 

Tuoskx who would cid the com- 
merce of corn, were ordered to regiſter 
their names and qualities, in the offices 
of the reſpective juriſdictions. ' 
Tux receivers of the public money, 
and the farmers in the country were for- 
bidden to engage in this commerce. 

IT was forbidden to fell any where 
but in a market, | 
ISEALL begin by obſerving on the 
firſt condition, that it 1s not the know- 
ledge of the perſons who carry on a 
commerce that can be of. any impor- 
tance to the good of the ſtate; it is, at 
moſt, only that of their operations. 
Now to proceed from the worn 

th 
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the man to that of his actions, there is 
no way traced out by the law; there is 
none which is juſt: every law then 
which orders merchants to regiſter their 
names, to qualify themſelves to carry 
on the commerce of corn, and which 
does not declare at the ſame time, in 
what caſe, and in what manner their 
undertakings may be taken cognizance 
of, expoſes them to oppreſſion, or at 
leaſt gives them room to be apprehen- 
ſive of it. Befides, as long as opinion 
throws a ſort of opprobrium on the 
commerce of corn in general, to order 
a man's name and condition to be re- 

giſtred before he can practiſe it, is to 
forbid it. Nobody but petty chandlers 
can ſubmit to ſuch a condition; it 
would never be fulfilled by men of a 
higher claſs ; ſuch a reſtraint then would 
never be expedient, but on a ſuppoſition 
that the intervention of rich merchants 
would never be of uſe in that com- 
merce : but little merchants can only 
carry on a trade in the neighbourhood ; 


4 they 
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they have neither the correſpondences 
nor the funds neceſſary to load a ſhip, 
nor to ſend it from one port of France 
to another; as little have they capitals 
to buy in times of plenty, in the inten- 
tion of keeping their merchandize a 
year or two, if the low prices e 
ſuch a ſcheme. 

Yer both theſe operations. are e uſeful 
to ſociety; and ſince the latter may be 
done by financiers as well as merchants, 
to prohibit that commerce to them, is 
not preſenting any fixt idea-on the ſub- 
jet ; for this commerce cannot be hurt- 
ful on account of the perſons, but only 
on account of the facts and circum- 
ſtances. 8 

In fine, at the times when it may be 
for the good of the ſtate to buy, in 
order to lay it up, there is no inconve- 
nience in the farmers doing it; it is even 
a means to make their money come out, 
and to draw it from a ſtate of idleneſs 
hurtful to the ſociety : that claſs of men 
can make an advantage of it only by 
| YO 
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affairs within their reach, and the com- 
paſs of their underſtanding; whereas 
merchants, whoſe induſtry applies to 
many objects, have reſources of all ann 
to ph their e * 


On the Probibition to ; tap any where but 
ee man 


AMoOoNGST all the conditions of 
the law which we now examine, the pro- 
hibition (and a very old one itis) to buy 
any where but in a market, ſeems to me- 
to belong to a more intelligent view of 
things: let us endeavour to diſcover 
what was the idea of the legiſlator in 
this reſpect. This prohibition may be 
attacked, by alledging that it reſtrains 
the liberty of the ſubject, without any 
advantage to the community. What 
ſignifies it, truly, to the good of the 
Nate, whether Paul ſells James his corn 
in his own farm yard or in the next 
market, eſpecially when the firſt manner 
is moſt convenient for them both ? . 


- Turs 
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Tus profilbition is not vindicated by 
alledging that ſuch ſales neceſfarily-dimi- 
niſh the plenty in the public markets; 
for if theſe ſales are made to merchants, 
they have the ſame intereſt with the 
proprietors to carry the corn they have 
bought to market; if theſe ſales aro 
made to conſumers, the quantity of 
corn to be ſold in the markets will, no 
doubt, be diminiſhed, but the quantity 
needed will be equally fo, as thoſe who 
ſhall have bought at the granaries will 
not be buyers at the markets; fo the 
propottions which may occaſion plenty 
or ſcarcity there, will not be changed. 
Bes1Dts, leaving the proprietors at 
liberty to fell their corn where they 
pleaſe, is no ways aboliſhing * the mar- 
kets, as the general conveniency which 
firſt inſtituted them remains till the 
fame, and concurs to their ſupport.” 
| In fine, to prohibit ſelling any whete 
but in a market, is at the ſame time for- 
- bidding to buy any where elſe, for there 
can be no buyer without a ſeller, Now 
to 
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to prohibit a whole nation from buying 

15 rn but in certain places, the ne- 

ceſſaries of life, is laying a kind of obli- 

gation on the ſovereign always to collect 
there ſellers, and reaſonable ſellers too. 

I nave hitherto laid open the prin- 
cipal reaſons which militate againſt the 
- prohibition of ſelling elſewhere than in 
the markets; they are good ones, with- 
out doubt; but their friends weaken 
them by exaggerating them; by repre- 
ſenting, for inſtance, a ſeller and a buyer 
living in the ſame place, going eight or 
ten miles to deal for a ſack of corn, 
which the one carries to market; and 
the other carries back from market. 
Such pictures are too ſtrong; the rigour 
of the law never extended to ſtop theſe 
kind of ſales. Beſides, the conſumers 
live moſt of them in cities, towns, and 
villages; where there are markets ; thoſe 
who do not live there, and are neither 
farmers nor proprietors, have almoſt al- 
ways ſomething to ſell, or ſomething elſe 
to buy, and do not feel any reſtraint, 

26. when 
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when on their return from thoſe mar- 
kets where they have ſo many things to 
do, they bring back, four or five times 

a year, the quantity of corn winch 1 18 
neceſſary for them. | 

Ix general, when corn is carried to a 
market, they are the proprietors who go 
to ſeek the conſumers ; and when it is 
fold in farms or granaries, it is the mer- 
chants or the conſumers who go to ſeek 
the proprietors. 

Lr us firſt ſuppoſe them to be the 
_ conſumers : this uſage would be very 
troubleſome ; for it would occaſion a 
conſiderable loſs of time. One man, 
proprietor of a hundred ſeptiers *, can 
have them carried to market and fold, 
by going from home with ſome of his ſer- 
vants for one day; whereas the hundred 
conſumers who will buy thefe hundred 
feptiers, will go from home one day each, 
if they muſt go in queſt of their ſubſiſt- 
*The original ſays a. thouſand ; but that would 
take fifty good Englitti waggons and teams, too much 


for a French farmer or proprietor, or for an Englith. 
one Rs . 


ance: 
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ance © even this is not ſaying enough z 
for though it may require but one day 
for the proprietor to ſell his hundred ſep- 
tiers, becauſe he knows the general ren- 
dezvous of buyers, it may take perhaps 
two days for each of the conſumers, if 
they muſt ſtrole through the country, 
from farm to farm, to find not only the 
proprietors of corn, but alſo ſuch as 
ſhall be diſpoſed to fell; and ſometimes 
among theſe latter, thoſe who will con- 
ſent to put themſelves out of their way 
for ſuch a trifle. The proprietors of 
corn have already too much advantage 
over the conſumers ; it would be very 
unhappy if a new way of dealing ſhould 
come to fortify ſtill more this ſuperio-— 
rity. 

Sven an apprehenſion, ſay they, 
would not be well founded; the mer- 
chants will buy of the proprietors, and 
carry the corn to market in their ſtead: 
It may be ſo; ſuch a ſubſtitution would, 
in that caſe, be even very neceſſary for 

the public order; for it is requiſite that 
U 2 the 
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the poor conſumer may know where to 
find, without trouble, the little portion 
of corn that he can buy at a time. Thus, 
in proportion as the proprietors ſhould 
diſpenſe themfſelyes from carrying to 
market, or ſhould accuſtom themſelves 
to wait for buyers at home; the mer- 
chants, the chandlers, and all the agents 
and go-betweens who buy of the pro- 
prietors to carry to market, would be- 
come perſons of abſolute utility. 

 Hexx, doubtleſs, you begin to diſco- 
ver the intention of the legiſlator in for- 
bidding to fell any where but in a mar- 
ket. He thought he muſt chuſe between 
this ſubjection and the continual inter- 
vention of merchants : he thought that, 
to baniſh this intervention, which muſt 
be at the people's coſt, he muſt oblige 
the proprietors and the conſumers to 
deal with one another, by obliging the 
farmers to carry their corn to market, 
(that general rendezvous of conſumers,) 
inſtead of ſelling in their granaries, 
where the merchants only would go to 


THis 
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Tu1s is, I apprehend, the true ſpirit 
of this law; it was an intelligent glimpſe, 
but imperfect in ſeveral reſpects. 

Fok if the aim of this regulation 
was to prevent the dearneſs which the 
operation of commerce often cauſes, it 
was not enough to ordain that none 
ſhould buy but at market; fince, al- 
though this obligation put a ſtop to the 
operations of the merchants who buy 
at the granaries to ſell at market, yet it 
did not prevent the purchaſes which 
might be made at market itſelf, on mere 
ſpeculation, and to ſell again ſome time 
after, a kind of commerce by which the 
merchants equally contribute to —_ 


dearneſs of corn. 
Vr at the ſame time that this law 


did not ſufficiently prevent the interven- 
tion of merchants, in the circumſtances 
where that intervention 1s dangerous, 
this ſame law crampt the commerce in a 
ſpecies of enterprizes uſeful to the pub- 
lic welfare; ſuch as, for inſtance, great 
a on ſpeculation when prices are 
U 3 low, 
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low, purchaſes which would be made 
difficultly, and with reluctance, if it was 
not Zhen allowable to buy from the 
_ granary ; ſuch are likewiſe at all times 
the ſending corn from one province to 
another; theſe ſuccours, which are a 
moſt ſtrict and inconteſtable right, 
could not be given, under a reſtraint 
to buy only at market; for a preſſing 
need muſt be expeditiouſly ſupplied ; ſe- 
veral veſſels often wait in one port, for 
the ſubſiſtance of part of the kingdom, 
and they muſt not be kept till the ne- 
ceſſary proviſions for them could be 
bought up, ſlowly, at neighbouring 
markets. Beſides, a purchaſe any thing 
conſiderable, made at the ſame place 
and in a given time, would make a 
ſenſible difference in the prices; men of 
note who carry on the buſineſs by ſea, 
Jealous of their reputation, would never 
make ſuch purchaſes in open market, 
and in'the ſight of the people, who, in 
dear times, always look on thoſe tranſ- 
actions with diſlike. 


IN 
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IN general, we often obſerve a kind | 
of contradiction, or of timidity in the 
old laws, of which we have been run- 
ning over the principal conditions : we 
ſee there, on one hand, the internal 
liberty of the commerce of corn declared 
uſeful, and expreſsly allowed; on the 
other, we find conditions which almoſt 
always tend to prevent its being made 
uſe of: it ſeems as if the legiſlator had 
had a confuſed notion that the intire 
liberty of the commerce of corn was 
attended with advantages and inconve- 
niences; but that he had not thoroughly 
ſettled in his own mind, the preciſe 
time when the utility ended and the 
abuſe began. This uncertainty muſt 
neceſſarily lead to imperfect precautions, 
which required to be ſupplied by a to- 
leration whenever they roſe to exceſs, 
and called tacitly on opinion itſelf to 
place the barrier which the law had not 
dared to fix. 

Tuls ſpirit in legiſlation is more timid 
than wiſe; it is to diſcourage and. to 
| | U 4 permit, 
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permit, to excite and to reſtrain. If the 
public opinion 1s reaſonable, the law 
ſhould be made conformable to it; if 
this opinzon 1s contrary to the good of 
the community, it ſhould neither. be 
fortified, nor kept up. Doubt, uncer- 
tainty and fear ought to agitate the 
breaſt of the legiſlator, but it is not till 
that agitation is calmed by the diſcovery 
and knowledge of the truth, that the 
law ſhould be enacted, for the law 
ſhould be plain ang poſitive, as the 
obedience to it ought to be. 


— —_— — 
= * 


ee. IX. 


Should the Markets be ordered L to be 
furniſhed with Corn by Authority 2 


LL exertion of authority which 
is not pointed out by the law, 
is one of the greateſt abuſes in ſociety; 
this method foments in the ſubjects a 
ſentiment of uneaſineſs which deſtroys 
their comfort. 
NATURE 
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 NaTvuRE has put ſo many unſur- 
mountable obſtacles to the happineſs of 
men, that one of the greateſt benefits 
which they can receive from their rulers, 
is to be preſerved from all the evils of 
imagination, which ſeveral inſtitutions 

of ſociety ſtill maintain. 4 
Tun uncertainty of their rights, the 
feeling of an injuſtice, the appearance 
of a partiality, diſtill continually a 
ſtream of bitterneſs, which it would be 
eaſy to dry up, by deſtroying all arbi- 
trary diſpoſitions, which are not com- 
manded by neceſſity. The ſubalterns, 
to whom, from one degree to another, 
authority is intruſted, have ſo much 
pleaſure in commanding, that their 
levity or imprudence cannot be too 
ſtrictly guarded againſt, But would we 
know all the inconveniences of it, it is 
not ſolely on the number of facts that 
we muſt fix our attention: we ſhould 
alſo meaſure, if poſſible, the extent of 
the uneaſineſs inſpired by all the acts of 
power, whereof the principles are not 
known; 


/ 
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known ; it is thus that the zaille *, it is 
thus that the corvee +, it is thus that 
the militia are ſources of grievances. 
Nothing ſhould be entruſted to the ca- 


pricious will of man, but what one 


would leave to chance; and nothing 
ſhould be entruſted to chance, but 
what one would have aggrandized and 
multiplied by the imagination and by 
hope: thus the happieſt nation would 
be that, which ſhould never know the 
ſupreme power but by acts of benefi- 
cence; for then the leſs they compre- 
hended that power, the leſs they know 
of the ways of its proceeding, the more 
their unreſtrained imaginations would 


add to their happineſs, 
AMONGST 


A ſpecies of land tax. T7. 


+ The highway duty. This is complained of 
in France as a very great grievance, owing princi- 
pally, I ſuppoſe, to this, that the labour of the people 
is not confined to the repair of the roads in the 
reſpectivè pariſhes where they dwell ; but the inha- 
bitants of one pariſh are liable to be ſent, at the 
arbitrary pleaſure of the intendant, etc. to work on 
the roads in any other pariſh in the province, how» 
ever diſtant from their homes, Tr, 
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AmonesT the arbitrary diſpoſitions, 
muſt be reckoned orders given, without 
any fixt principle, to the farmers or 
to the proprietors, to bring ſo much 
corn, on ſuch a day, to ſuch a market; 
the public happineſs proteſts againſt fuch 
a cuſtom. 

Wrxzꝝ it poſſible to eſtabliſh a general 
rule, uniform and conſtant, by which 
every proprietor knew at all times what 
quantity of corn he muſt carry to ſuch 
a market; this perpetual convention 
would form one of the baſes of the 
community ; no body would have rea- 
ſon to complain, no body would' be 
made uneaſy by it: but ſuch a law is 
impoſſible. 

Ox the other hand, as long as men 
are in the habit of coming to market to 
deal for their different needs, it is of 
importance to public order, that they 
may find the neceſſaries of life for their 
money; for if in a well- ordered ſociety 
no proprietor can be compelled, unleſs 
in caſes of extremity, to a diſpoſal” of 
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his corn which 1s not preſcribed by the 
laws; in ſuch a ſociety likewiſe no ſub- 
jet ſhould die of hunger, when he has 
money, and there is a ſurplus of ſub- 
ſiſtance. It is not therefore either 
through indifference, or by abandoning 
this laſt principle, the moſt ſacred of all, 
that I have inſiſted on the rights of pro- 
perty againſt arbitrary diſpoſitions ; but 
becauſe it appears to me very eaſy to 
prevent the cry of famine in the midſt 
of abundance, without diſplaying any 
act of authority towards the proprietors, 
but by conſtantly taking ſage precau- 
tions. This ſhall be the object of our 
reſearches in the laſt part of this work, 
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N 


May the. Regulations on the Commerce 
of Corn be er to every en 


Province 9 


F all precautions, this ſeems the | 

leaſt expedient; it has only in- 
conveniences, without any advantage. 
The perſons who have the ſuperintend- 
ance or the adminiſtration of the pro- 
vinces, are deſirous of maintaining the 
tranquillity of them, by the moderate 
price of ſubſiſtance, and thus to cap- 
tivate the affections of the people who 
ſurround them ; but the proſperity of 
the kingdom is not committed to their 
care, and the relations which the pro- 
vince they govern, to the other 
parts of the ſtate, are often foreign to 
their combinations, 

Txvs the more the laws and the 
adminiſtration relative to corn is divided, 
the more the general harmony is en- 

4 dangered, 
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dangered. We then make a ſeparate 
kingdom of every province, and de- 
prive ourſelves of the utility of union, 
in the moſt general concern, and the 
molt eſſential object of the community, 
the procurement of neceſſaries, and 
the vent of ſuperfluities. It is needleſs 
to waſte time on this method, which 
would be truly fatal. 
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CHAP. XL, 


1 5 it be „eee, to fix the Price 
of Corn? | 


— he - 


T has been ſometimes propoſed to 

fix the price of corn; there is ſtill 
exiſting a an ordonance of Philip the fair 
on that ſubject, but it was of n long 
duration. I 4 

Tur price of 0 ekets, of 
that of the works of a manufactory, tlie 
only one of its kind, may be fixed; in 
a word, that of all objects whoſe com- 


petition 1 1s of 3 extent; but à thoii- 
: = ſand 
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ſand millions worth of corn, and needs 
to the ſame amount, can never be ſub- 
rd to ſuch a rule. 

Ir could not be put in execution by 
an army as numerous as the nation it- 
ſelf. Beſides, the determination of a 
fixt and general price would oppoſe all 
circulation whatſoever ; for how could 
the corn bought in Picardy, be ſold at 
the ſame price in Paris? Muſt not the 
expence of carriage be added? If that 
may not be done, all communication 
would be ſtopt. 

Nornix then would be more im- 
practicable or more abſurd than ſuch 
an inſtitution: but behind this idea 
poſſibly a great view may be diſcovered; 
namely, that it is to be wiſhed that all 
the riſks in crops ſhould fall upon the 
proprietors; becauſe they alone can, 
without any great inconvenience, loſe at 


one time, and gain at another; whereas 


when they proportion, according to the 
events, the price of the neceſſaries of 
life whereof they are the diſtributors, 

they 
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they make partners in their gaming that 
indigent claſs of the community, who 


have nothing t to ſtake but their bare 
n 


A. 2222 8 — 2 — _ 3 


On Proviſions directed to be made by 
the Government. 


OVERNMENT interferes di- 
| rectly in the commerce of corn, 
when it orders merchants to tranſport 
it from one province to another, or to 
bring it from foreign countries: the 
effect of this intervention, when it is 
perceived, 1s commonly to drive away 
all other merchants; for acting only in 
order to gain, they are afraid to enter 
into a competition with the public 
_ treaſure, which can afford to loſe, and 
means ſo to do. Then the buſineſs of 
government 1s augmented one day more 
than another; it at firſt thought only 
of affording a moderate help; it muſt 
ſoon 
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ſoon provide for every need, becauſe 
none other contributes any aſſiſtance; 
its operations thus extended may ſome- 
times exceed its abilities; and by a 
ſecond inconvenience, whilſt it loſes, 
it is ſuſpected of gaining, and the peo- 
ple aſcribe to intereſted views the ſuc- 
cours which they receive from i its bene- 
ficence. | 
_ Tavs the conflant intervention of 
the government in the commerce of 
corn, is contrary to the good of the 
ſtate; 3 it 18 eſpecially. deſtructive of that 
8 precious opinion, that tender confidence 
which ought to bind the people to-their 
ſovereign. | 
Bur at the ſame t time that this con- 
fant intervention is very dangerous, 
the government in France can never 
anſwer that circumſtances may not hap- 
pen, in which it ſhall be obliged to 
interfere for a time, in procuring the 
proviſions neceſſary for a Province, or 
for ory of the * 


a4 


1 
— - - 
* - 
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Is effect, if on a riſe of price, whe- 
ther it proceeds from a real ſcarcity, or 


from the abuſe of Hiberty, the people 


become exaſperated againſt monopoliſts; 
if, on good grounds, or without any 
reaſon, they impute their ſufferings to 
them; if the confiderable merchants, 
who alone are in a condition to carry 
on the maritime commerce, perceive 
they ſhould be obliged to ſell the corn 
they. ſhould bring into France very dear, 


| becauſe fo they would have bought it 


abroad; they will fear being infulted, 
or hardly thought of, by the people, and 
to be only feebly defended by men better 
informed : the benefit which they might 

reap, will not induce them to brave ſuch 
a diſagreeable fituation. In vam will 
the miniſter then promiſe them his 
protection; he may defend them by the 
ſovereign power againſt the infults of 
the populace, but he has no. Os 
proof againſt opinion.” 

Ir however adminiftration ſees the 


merchants diſcouraged, if it fears that 
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the ſubſiſtance of part of the kingdom 
may be uncertain z if it learns only that 
one province has corn for no more than 


a month; if ſtill more exaggerated ac- 


counts ſucceed, then the general encou- 
ragements which might be given to the 
merchants, and the perſonal intereſt 


they migut be ſuppoſed to have, will no 


longer ſuffice, and very probably a 
commiſſary will be charged to buy forth- 
with a certain quantity of corn, and to 
ſend it to the Places where the dearth bs 
lll. [ 

"FROM one age to another, the pub- 
he ſubſiſtance and tranquillity is left to 
the power of liberty, to the force of 
_ perſonal intereſt, and to many another 
reſpectable abſtract principle; but at a 
month's diſtance, but at a week's! every 
thing changes, and we fly to the re- 
medy, by the neareſt and the moſt cer- 
tain practical means. 

' Tarr are ſtill other circumſtances 


in which' government may order par- | 


chaſes of eorn. 


Ty 
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Ir political events, which it would 
not have known, engage it to form ma- 
gazines, it muſt charge ſome one in 
particular with it. 

AT all times, proviſions ought to be 
prepared for the troops, not only to be 
certain of it, but alſo becauſe it ought 
to be conſidered as important to furniſh 
the ſoldiers with bread, inſtead of pay- 
ing them the value of it in money; that 
they may never have any intereſt in the 
murmurs of the people, about the high 
or low prices of ſubſiſtance. Theſe 
operations, however, require the choice 
of a commiſſary or a company, charged 
with the purchaſing corn, on account 
of government. * 

FINALLY, an immenſe. capital city 
impoſes on adminiſtration a duty of 
continual vigilance. The aſſemblage 
near the prince of fix hundred thouſand 
people, who buy their bread every day 
at the bakers, neceſſitates, in various 
circumſtances, fome prudential opera- 
tions which were not foreſeen, 

| WHEN 
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© Wuexn one ſingle day of dearth or 
of alarm may trouble the public order, 
the confidence one may have in the 
natural operation of commerce 1s not 
enough to baniſh anxiety ; for fear does 
not proportion itſelf to the degrees of 
probability only ; but alſo to the great- 
neſs of the danger : when the thunder 
rolls we are uneaſy, though the chance 
of being ſtruck with it can hardly be 
calculated. 

Ac Alx, when corn is dear every 
where, no merchant will ſend it into a 
poor province: he fears that the multi- 
tude may not be able to buy at the 
price at which he muſt ſell, not to loſe: 
another circumſtance where government 
is obliged to intervene; for the ſub- 
ſiſtance of the province will be in great 
danger, if it does not order corn to be 
ſent thither, and ſold at a moderate 
price. 

Ix that caſe a diſtribution of money 
among the poor would be no longer 
ſufficient, becauſe it is the corn which 

f X 3 1s 
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is wanting. Beſides, the people haye a 
repugnance to receive alms ; they only 
ſubmit to it in diſtreſs, and often they 
may have ſuffered an injury before that 
time; and when they had received theſe 
alms, they would have the ſame deſire 
to buy bread cheap, and the princess 
benefactions would not inſure the docility 
of a rude: multitude, incapable of re- 
membrance.and of gratitude. 

THE merchants who would perceive 
all theſe circumſtances, and wha would 
judge ſoundly of them, would not hold 
themſelves the leſs on the reſerve, and 
would not embark themſelves in ſelling 
corn at a high ** in an n 
* 

Tuvus it 8 hs EA that _ 
vernment will never intermeddle in buy- 
ing corn and ſelling it again; though 
it may be averred on good grounds, 
that it would do very ill to intermeddle 
in it always; and ĩt is thus that in poli- 
tieal economy and in admmiſtration, 
there is nothing abſolute. 


Troy 
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Trnov ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt not 
Neal, thou ſhalt not  begr falſe wit- 
neſs, are eternal laws, whoſe abſolute 
ſimplicity is conformable to the fimpli- 
city of the principle which hath dictated 
them ; theſe are laws made for the men 
of all countries and of all ages; but 
there is nothing which can leſs accord 
with this ſimplicity than the legiſlation 
concerning corn. How could the ſame 
reſtraint, the ſame liberty, the ſame 
ſyſtem, be expedient for all times, when 
theſe times, with reſpect to corn, bear 
no relation to each other! The plenti- 
ful year recalls inceſſantly the idea of a 
ſuperfluity, the dearthful year preſents 
continually the fear of wanting the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. It cannot then be 
prevented but that a permanent law 
which muſt traverſe ſuch diflimilar cir- 
cumſtances, muſt neceſſarily be im- 
Fele, if it is abſolute, 


Xx 4 CHAP, 
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Cyan. XIII. 


On Bounties on r Taportation, 


A GENERAL . public reward 
granted by the ſovereign on all 
foreign corn brought into his territo- 
res, is called a bounty on importation. 
Tusk encouragements are neceſſary 
when need is foreſeen, and when corn 
being at a high price in that kingdom, 
is ſo likewiſe in foreign countries; for 
the merchants not perceiving any profit 
to be made by bringing corn from 
abroad to ſell it in their own country, 
government may find it ' expedient to 
quicken theſe operations by a bounty, 

Tuts manner of providing for what 
is needed, is almoſt always applauded by 
the merchants, becauſe it offers to them 
all an equal means of exerciſing their in- 
duſtry; whereas the choice of a com- 
miſſary throws them out, and excites 


their envy and their diſpleaſure. 


* 


1 1 BESIDES, 
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Bes1Des, when the amount of the 
ſupply requiſite is very confiderable, the 
reſources of the public treaſure may 
not always be ſufficient, and it may be 
more expedient for it to be aſſiſted by 


the wealth in commerce. 


IN fine, the merchants are ſo numer- 

ous, and draw after them ſo many in- 
tereſts and opinions in affairs of their 

department, that it 1s always politic to 

conform to their taſte and their ſpirit, 

in all great Nn of buying and 
ſelling. 

Bur theſe bounties have their incon- 
veniences, as well as their advantage. 
Firſt, no permanent law can preſcribe 
any thing on this kind of encourage- 
ments, as the meaſure of them ought 
to depend on that of the prices through- 
out all Europe; theſe bounties then 
cannot be determined but by admini- 
ſtration ; but that has need of many 
preliminary pieces of knowledge to de- 
termine the inſtant when theſe rewards 
he expedient, and the degree of 

extent 
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extent which ought to be given them: it 
muſt be well informed of the needs of 
the kingdom; it muſt have obſerved 
whether the dearneſs which prevails 
abroad, is general, or peculiar to ſome 
countries; it muſt examine the cauſe 
of it, in order to judge whether this 
dearneſs will be tranſitory or laſting. 
WIrnour theſe pieces of knowledge, 
and many more, government would 
give bounties at random, and might 
ſacrifice money not only uſeleſsly but 
dangerouſly. i 
Onx of the greateſt inconveniences 
attending this method, is that it pro- 
claims too loudly the anxiety of governs 
ment; that thus it encreaſes the alarm, 
and heightens the prices. Foreigners 
themſelves, informed by this publicity, 
raiſe their pretenſions, and endeavour 
to make an advantage of the naw favons 
granted to their commodity, ' . 
"Trex the gratification firſt e 
10 no longer ſufficient; it muſt be aug 


wenne — degrees, without acquiring 
| at 


* 
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at the ſame time a certainty of receiv- 
ing even at that price the neceſſary 
ſupply: for it muſt be further obſerved, 
that in times of a general dearneſs; the 
merchants, who full well perceive: that 
all events are againſt them, will not 
venture on ſpeculations, without a great 
margin in their calculations to ſecure 
themſelves 3 the chance Ws 
rations. | 

ALL theſe e do not exiſt 
when prices are moderate abroad; but 
at ſuch times the giving bounties is not 
thought of, becauſe the natural rela- 
tions petween theſe prices and thoſe in 
the kingdom, are ſufficient to n 
the commerce. 

Ir is only in times of difficulty as 
of dearneſs that recourſe is had to expe- 
dients; and then nothing but the con- 
currence of circumſtances can decide, 
whether a general diſtribution of boun - 
ties will be ſufficient and ſafe, or whe- 
ther it will be more adviſable to employ 
ſame merchants ſecretly,” in order not 

6 to 
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to augment the uneaſineſs at home, and 
not to raiſe the prices abroad. 

_ Tris laſt method may ſometimes be 
much more frugal, and on certain oc- 
caſions, it is the only ſecure reſource, 
and conſequently the only one conform- 
able to the public good: in thoſe caſes 
it would be wrong to reject it out of 
regard to that plurality of agents pro- 
duced by the public and general retri- 
bution of bounties; a regard to the 
intereſt of ſuch a plurality would, in a 
caſe like that, become merely illuſory, 
inaſmuch as it would only be maintained 
by the ſacrifice of the intereſts of the 
greateſt of all pluralities, thoſe of the 


" whole nation. 


.. Svcn, miſtakes however are pretty 
common : men think they always favour 
the greater number, by dividing between 
many an advantage which belonged to 
fewer perſons before this partition ; but 
they deceive themſelves evidently, if, by 
the competition to which they give birth, 


they counteract the general good. 
THI$ 
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Tus diſtinction is truly important, 
and it is for want of ſeizing it that men 
fall, I believe, into many errors. I ſhall 
give ſome inſtances of them. 

Wurx the unity of operations expe- 
dient for the commerce to India was 
deſtroyed, (which unity was expreſſed by 
the name of excluſive priviledge,) and that 
all merchants were admitted to this com- 
merce, it was thought adting for the 
greater number, becauſe, in fact, a field 
was opened to a greater number of ſpe- 
culators; but if this competition raiſed 
the price of foreign goods in the king- 
dom, and lowered that of French goods 
in India, certainly it counteracted the 
public intereſt, and what was done for 
the plurality of the agents, was a real 
detriment to the nation. 
. Is from ſimilar motives, and to give 
Languedoc a greater or a more direct 
ſhare in the commerce of France with 
the Scales in the Levant, that province 
ſhould be permitted to follow that com- 
merce directly, and to receive the returns 

in 
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in its ports, without the intervention of 
the town of Marſeilles; it would be 
thought making the intereſt of the ſmall 
number of perſons who conduct the 
commerce of France to the Levant, 
| yield to the intereſt of the greater num- 
ber who would engage in it, and it would 
be thought ſerving the plurality. 
Bur if this permiſſion granted to the 
province of Languedoc, by augmenting 
the need of precautions againſt the 
plague, ſhould a Ettle enereaſe the chance 
of that terrible danger; or if the aug- 
mentation of the number of French 
merchants to the Levant ſhould derange 
the inſtitutions favourable to the gene- 
ral ſupport of the national manufse- 
tures; then this permiſſion, given for 
the intereſt of a greater number of mer- 
chants, would become contrary to the 
public intereſt, and the beneficence of 
the ſovereign would be contracted; in- 
ſtead of being extended by it. 
To how many other objects might 
not theſe reflections ſtill be applied? 
* 
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Ler the | regulations be aboliſhed 
which render more authentic the mo- 
rals, the abilities, and the characters of 
the perſons who fill the different profeſ- 
fions in the community, and let every one 
become, without any formality, phyſi- 
can, barriſter, - notary, change broker; 
this liberty will put theſe” profeſſions 
within the reach of a much greater 
number of perſons, and perhaps it may 
be thought doing a kindneſs to the plu- 
rality : but if all theſe precautions ſerve, 
ſome to prevent the people from put- 
wing their lives into the hands of quacks, 
others to guard the public confidence, 
their een will be a l to the 
multitude. 


Lex us not then be prejudiced blind- 

Ww and without examination, againſt all 
the priviledges, all the barriers, and 
againſt all commiſſions, in ſhort, given 
to a ſmall number, ſince there are ſeve- 
ral of thoſe reſtrictions which are only 
' a means of attaining the general good. 
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Tuvus, to return more particularly to 
my ſubject, when the circumſtances re- 
quire management, ſecrecy, expedition; 
it is then ſerving the community to prefer 
the particular activity of ſuch and ſuch 
perſons to the more general, but more 
ſlow and more uncertain movement of the 


merchants at large, excited by bounties; 


and, to be ſubjected, without exception, 
to this laſt method, through a deſire of 
ſharing the advantage among the greateſt 
number of agents poſſible, | would, in 
my opinion, be a miſtake ; for it is not 
the diſtribution of the advantage of the 
agents which here becomes the aim of 
the ſtateſman; it is the ſuccour neceſſary 
for a province, a people, a whole na- 
tion: and this is the good that is to be 
effected in the manner the moſt certain 
and the moſt expedient. 
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On the Bounties applicable to the inter- 
nal Circulation of” Corn. 


MEAN by this kind of bounties a 

retribution which ſhould be promiſed 
for all corn brought into ſuch a town, 
or ſuch a province, whether it comes 
from foreign countries, or from fome 
other part of the kingdom. 

Tris method would be a ſource of 
abuſes and inconveniences. 

IT may be conceived that a bounty 
may be allowed on the foreign corn 
which arrives at a port, becauſe there 
are ſtaples eſtabliſhed, and formalities 
obſerved, to prevent all confuſion. 

ENGLAND, however, when ſhe 
granted bounties on the exportation of 
her corn, thought ſhe could not ſecure 
herſelf againſt the inconveniences inſe- 
parable from that inſtitution, but by 
ſtopping importation ; but the abuſes 
which ſhe feared, are not comparable to 

Y thoſe 
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thoſe which a diſtribution of bounties 
in the interior of the kingdom would 
occaſion. What a multitude of barriers 
would it not require, to preyent the 
ſame ſeptier of corn from receiving the 
bounty over and over again! Shall this 
encouragement by a bounty be confined 
to the corn brought to towns? — Even 
then they muſt be guarded all round, 
leſt the ſame corn ſhould be carried out 
to be brought in again. And What a 
ſource of jealouſy, of the villages and 
country againſt the towns, and even bes 
tween province and province FL 
Tux publicity of theſe bounties would 
only keep up the alarm; and if recourſe 
was had to them frequently, the circula- 
tion would be retarded ; becauſe the 
merchants would accuſtom themſelves 
to wait for the offer of a bounty, before 
they ſent the neceſſary ſupplies. 
On the other hand, all perſons who 
might have formed any ſpeculations in 
hopes that corn would riſe, would find 
themſelves inſtantly baulked by the 1 
1 0¹ 
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bk a bounty, which would raiſe them up 
unexpected competitors, and ſo they 
would abandon this commerce. 
Tas dearneſs of corn ought to be 
prevented, as much as poſſible, by the 
wiſdom of the laws ; above all, they 
ſhould be modified with ſuch intelligence 
that they may be expedient at all times; 
but when extraordinary circumſtances 
call for the help of adminiſtration, it 
behoves it to avoid too great publicity in 
its expedients, of whatever nature they 
may be; for it would be to be wifhed 
that it ſhould not be known, that there 
are times when the beſt contrived law is 
ſtill imperfect; the exceptions. which 
are made to it are ſo many proofs of its 
inſufficiency. It is the part of a great 
miniſter to throw a veil over this; in 
order that the reſpe& for the law may 
be always preſerved, and that men may 
never ceaſe from conforming their ha- 
bits to it; as it comes to paſs in the 
commerce of corn, when they perceive 
too frequent alterations in the ſyſtem 
adopted by the ſovereign. 
| 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Advantages and Inconveniences of a Law 
on the Commerce of Corn, renewed 
annually. 


E have ſeen that every perma- 


nent and abſolute law on the 
commerce of corn was exceedingly dan- 
gerous; we have ſhewn, at the ſame 
time, that moſt of the modifications 
hitherto employed, were liable to incon- 
veniences; it remains for us to conſider, 
whether a new law, promulgated every 
year, would be an expedient means to 
remedy the different difficulties which 
we have traced ; and theſe are the re- 
Aechons which have evvarred to me on 
this ſubject. | 
Ip there was ahm at the head of 
adminiſtration, a man whoſe: extenſive 
genius pervaded every circumſtance, 
whole eaſy and pliant ſpirit knew how 
to adapt his intentions and deſigns to 
them, who, endowed with an ardent ſoul, 
and 
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and a cool underſtanding, was impaſ- 
ſioned in the reſearch of good, and calm 
in the choice of the means; who, an 
upright and wiſe judge of the rights of 
the different claſſes of the community, 
knew how to hold, with a ſteady hand, 
the balance between their pretenſions ; 
who, forming to himſelf a juſt idea of 
the public proſperity, ſeconded it with- 
out precipitation; and, conſidering the 
paſſions of men inſeparable from hu- 
manity, as a fruit of this earth, propor- 
tioned his proceedings to this eternal 
nature, and repreſented to himſelf a pic- 
ture of perfection, only to animate him 
to aſpire to it, but not to be irritated by 
the obſtacles he met in his way. 


To ſuch a man, the community might 


ſay with prudence, We prefer the con- 


ſtancy of your lights to the permanency 
of the law; look into our needs and 
our crops; examine at home and abroad 
what may be 'moſt expedient for us; 
permit, prohibit, modify the exportation 
of our corn, according to the plenty of 

d fe the 
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the year, according to the laws of other 
nations, according to the political fitua« 
tion of affairs, according to our charac- 
ter; conſider with care, pronounce with 
wiſdom and ſince it is not in human 
power to fix thoſe circumſtances which 
nature has rendered fluctuating, let the 
law which ſhall iſſue from your coun- 
fels be renewed every year, in order that 
it may be always conformable to our 
greateſt welfare. 

Ix this caſe, ſuch an adninifrator 
would ſometimes permit, ſometimes pro- 
hibit abſolutely the exportation of corn; 
more frequently perhaps he would mo- 
dify it in different manners, by limiting 
the places, the times, the eireumſtances, 
and the quantities. | 

Ir he perceived that the crop v was bad 
in the interior parts of the kingdom, 
he would not permit the frontier pro- 
vinces to export their corn, even though 
it ſhould be cheap there; whilſt, if he 
had obſerved at another time, that the 


bn 
| France, 
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France; only by particular manceuvres: 
or by the plenty of money, he would: 
then ſee much leſs. mconveniency in 
_—_ to foreigners. 

' $omrTIMes, thongh the free por 
tation of corn was allowed in the king 
dom in general, he might prohibit it 
in one or two provinces, deſtined more 
particularly to the making —— for 
a great city. 

In another eiiien if he knew 
that ſeveral countries had confiderable 
and preſſing needs, whilſt the prices were 
fill very low in France, he would re- 
ſolve not to permit any to be exported 
but on payment of a duty; in order 
that the kingdom might draw the 
greateſt poſſible advantage from its own 
| * and the ſcarcity abroad. 


'SoMETIMEs, though exportation 
was prohibited in general, he would 
make an exception in favour of a nation 
in alliance with us which ſhould be in 
need, or of another Which it might 

. Y 7 '3 | ; be 
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be of „ — to engage through 
gratitude. 


- AnoTuzx time, though there was 

a ſufficient plenty to permit exportation, 
he would ſuſpend it, if this ſtop would 
diſtreſs a nation at war with France. 
I x he is ſuddenly informed that the 
countries which might ſupply the ſouth- 
ern provinces are going to ſhut their 
ports, or to be diſturbed in their navi- 
gation ; he will inſtantly ſtop the ex- 
portation which had been permitted in 
the northern provinces, although the 
prices may not yet be riſen there; but 
in order to reſerve their ſurplus for the 
ſouth of France, where circumſtances 
are.about to change. * 

I extraordinary events agitate the 
imagination, and ſpread a ſpirit of diſ- 
content, he will watch ſtill more carefully 
over. the moderation of the price of 
corn, 

In fine, for a long while, he will 
not interfere with this commerce, and 


wil abandon (be; circulation to the 
induſtry 
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induſtry of the merchants; then all at 
once he will order purchaſes and ſtores 


to be laid up, ga motives 


determine him to it. 

How many other ide 
would not eſcape the vigilant eye 
capable of thus 1 the variety 
of circumſtances, to found on this 
harmony the Neef welfare of * 

ſtate? 
Bor what a poor refage it is fron 
the imperfection of a permanent law, 
to fly to the imperfections of human 
nature! How - chimerical the ſyſtem 
which would have no ſtrength, but ſo 
far as every virtue and every light ſhould 
be the oonſtant portion of thoſe who 
govern | Could the conditions we have 
required be all filled for a time, what a 
, burthen for a man! And what magna- 
nimity muſt henot have, if hemuſt oppoſe 
the ſole reſources of his brain, to incon- 
veniences inceſſantly returning? If he 
muſt take upon himſelf all events: and 
pledge himſelf to the public opinion for 
v every 
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every thing! whillt the greateſt circum- 
ftarices lie out of his power; whilft he 
ſhall have for his judge a blind and fero- 
cious multitude, which always imputes 
its misfortunes to the man in power, 
without ever reflecting on the laws of 
nature, and on the inconveniences in- 
ſeparable from the focial harmony! Ah 
if there exiſted a miniſter capable of 
varying inceſlantly the laws on corn, 
in à manner conformable: to the good 
of the ſtate, and of not being terrified 
at ſuch an enterprize, it would be per- 
haps a debt due to his virtues to pre- 
ſerve him from Putting on ſuch 3 
10 STOIT IG: ad :: 
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OME part of tlie difficulties which 
8 we have traced out in the fore- 
going chapter, might be diminiſhed by 
the creation of a permanent council, 
which ſhould every year examine into 
the laws expedient for the commerce 
of corn; but this would be expoſed 
perhaps to other inconveniences ; for 
imagination having almoſt as powerful 
an influence as reality, upon commerce, 
the number of - perſons entruſted with 
the ſeceF® muſt not be multiplied i in 
times of alarm; publicity often makes an 
uneaſineſs become a real evil; whereas 
the moſt ſimple precautions are ſuffi- 
cient, when they are employed in 
ſecret. 5 3 

Bes1DEs, the operations of the mind, 
which depend on a quick and compre- 
henſive glance of the eye, on a fecun- 

4 | dity 
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dity of reſources, on that moderation 
eſpecially, ſo little known, tan never 
be ſhared ; the man capable of uniting 
theſe ſeveral qualities, would quickly, 
by the extenſiveneſs of his lights, and the 
ſtrength of his mind, poſſeſs himſelf of 
that pre · eminence which belongs to 
| him, and would ſoon be alone, though 
in the midſt of many. 


+ » CL Y 1 | 
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PART. W. 


RefleQions on the moſt ex- 
; pedient e. 


N C H A 1 * 1 » 
Preliminary Obſeruations, | 


PERMANENT law to pro- 
hibit or to permit the exportation 
of corn, would be very dangerous. 
Tu W erior liberty has ſeveral ad- 
vantages, but it 1s liable to great abuſes. 
© ALL the modifications which we have 
enumerated, yield but an imperfect re- 
medy to the ſeveral difficulties which 
have been laid open, 
Tux paſſing a new law every year, 
expoſes us to the errors inſeparable from 


humanity, 


WHAT 
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War method muſt we then follow ? 
Is there any perfect one? None, un- 
doubtedly; and this is, perhaps, the 
moſt certain truth that can be gathered 
from a profound meditation on the 
commerce of eorn ; but that perma- 
nent law muſt be adopted, which might 
prevent the moſt dangerous deviations, 
which might obviate the greateſt number 
of inconveniences, that, in fine, which 
would call for exceptions, and the hand 
of adminiſtration the _ ur poſ- 
ſible. ARID TE S 

From this time my ſubject contracts 
itſelf, and preſents no longer a ſpacious 
view to thought. 

HEeRe, even, would the man ſtop, 
who wrote for vain glory. Content to 
have ſhewn the inconveniences in the 
perfect liberty of the commerce of corn, 
and to have laid open the inſufficiency 
and the danger of the principles on 
which it 1s fqunded ; he would leave 
it undetermined, whether he knew or 
not the means which would preſerve from 

: the 


, 
* 
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the abuſes he has deſcribed, and whether 
he can point out a proper road through 
fo many «difficulties./ But when a man 
directs his eyes upon the vaſt ſubjects 
of political o economy; when he me- 
ditates on thoſe which ſeem to apper- 
tain eſſentially to che welfare of — 
kind, the intereſt of his vanity, the 
calculating his httle reputation, appear 
fo paultry, that he would blufh to ſa- 
crifice the greateſt trifle to it. It is no 
longer then the puſilanimous counſels 
of vanity that he wiſhes to obey; it is to 
the deſire, to the pleaſing hope af being 
uſeful, that he loves to reſign himſelf. 

Lr us firſt in our reſearches ;reje&t 
every abſolute law ; it can never ſubſiſt 
long; and when we would cure the in- 
conveniences which attend it by a ſecond 
law-equally abſolute, we tall into other 
abuſes. ** 

_. Sueeose a happy DIES or an ex- 
ceſſive love for liberty in political oeco- 
nomy, produces a determination to 
4 no limit on the commerce of 

com, 


i 
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corn, and that every one embarks in 
this commerce according to his fancy; 


a time will come, when the inconfide- _ 


rate ſpeculations of merchants, high 
prices, popular commotions, fears of a 
dearth, will command the government 
to abrogate that law. If that which 
ſucceeds ĩt proſcribes this liberty totally, 
or ſubjects it to reſtraints which are 
tantamount; the commerce of corn, 
already odious in the public opinion, 
ceaſes altogether; the government is 
obliged to intervene, and to ſend ſupplies 
to every quarter; the circulation being 
thus ſtopt at home and abroad, if there 
comes good crops the ſuperfluity accu- 
mulates, the prices drop conſiderably, 
tillage is not ſo briſk, the proprietors 
declare it is ruined, all the cry is Liberty, 
the former law 1s re-eſtabliſhed ; once 
more it is abuſed, once more it is al- 
tered, and a continual ſucceſſion of 
abſolute and contradictory laws, ſup- 
ported by principles always invariable, 
and always. different, goyern France, 

Wee, 4 
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in the face of all Europe, which looks 
on with amazement. ; 

Tuber remarks are drawn from 
ales, all the new laws on corn 
have almoſt always been promulgated, 
Wen the abuſes attending regulations 
abſolutely contrary were riſen to excels. 
The French imagination, which makes 
| inſtants appear ages, looked on theſe 
abuſes as if they were to laſt for ever z 
and the government carried away by the 
ſame ſpirit, deſtined laws for ages, which 
were expedient only for inſtants ; and 
called irrevocable and perpetual, chat 
other circumſtances. 

' Eve "theſe variations would have 
been ſtill more frequent, had not the 
promoter of the reigning "law had, as 
miniſter, the power of remedying by 
particular orders, the inconveniences 
which he perceived; and had not the 
merchants often found permiſſion, where 
prohibition was ſtuck up, and reſtraint, 
where the law had proclaimed liberty. 

2 I APPREHBND 
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of n means — may attain to this end 4 
they are ſmall diſperſed forces, but re- 
united towards one fole point to aug- 
merit their eir power, and 4 5 their 


fuccels more certain. 
Ir behoves then, that firm and 
decided princip ST les be the fruit of 1 re- 
flection. . aca 
I NE that a frank ind open — 
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5 a ſimplicity of character. 
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not heſitated to prefer them to the falſe 
glare of thoſe bold expedients, which 
ſpring rather from a blind confidence 
than from a well-enlightened courage. 

Tuxkx are quacks in all ſciences and 
in all projects; they think they can 
perſuade men of the clearneſs of their 
ideas, by the ſimplicity of their means, 

and of the grandeur of their views, by 
the raſhneſs of their reſources, Some- 
times even, the more unſteady they are 
in their deſigns, in their judgements, 
in their courage, in their knowledge, 
the more aſſurance and the more facility 
they affect. They are tormented with 
the conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, and 
they ſeek to impoſe upon others and 
to deceive themſelves. _ 

Ix a man is terrified at the Iabours 
of an Ariffoth or of a Buffon, he ſub- 
| jects the effects of nature to two or 
three general combinations, and rejects 
all modifications, with as much confi- 
dence as if he had ſtudied them all. 
if a,man is incapable of underſtandin 8 

N 
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the” anatomy of the human body, and 
of critically obſerving the various mala- 
dies to which it is liable, he propoſes 
an elixir which ſhall cure all diſeaſes. 
Tf he has no opinion of his own in pub- 
lic matters, he. raiſes his voice, or he 
pronounces poſitively, when he repeats 
that of another man. If he underſtands 
nothing of the difficulties of the finances, 
he ' recommends a paper money, or a 
ſole tax ; and if he is not willing to be 
at the trouble of ſtudying the abſtract 
principles of political oeconomy, he 
preaches up abſolute liberty, or abſolute ; 
prohibition. 

By the help of this art invented by 
ambitious vanity, they ſometimes give 
their ideas an air of grandeur which 
impoſes on the world. But it is eſpe- 
cially in the queſtion of corn that we 
muſt be on our guard againſt this glar- 
ing weakneſs. We muſt renounce em- 
ploying our thoughts on the welfare of 
the people, we muſt ceaſe to intereſt 
ourſelves in the maintenance of internal 


2 3 tranquillity, 
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tranquillity, and in the proſperity of 
the ſtate, or we muſt f fix our meditation 
between theſe, twa extremes, canſ}ant 
prohibition, and conſtant Uperty: the 
language which, expreſſes, with energy 
only ſimple notions or ſtriking objects; 
and the lazineſs of, mind which pleaſes 
itſelf. with that manner, are ſo, many 
obſtacles which muſt be overcome : 

whatever diſlike, we may know, men. to 
have for all the ideas which are repreſents 
ed by the words except, 7 far as, ſome- 
times, and ſo many other dim and faint 
expreſſions, which offer no hold to the 
attention, we muſt dare to keep hum» 
bly to theſe bounded ideas, when we 
think that the greateſt intereſts of a 
nation may depend on them, and aboye 
all, when at the bottom of, our hearts, | 


they. are the only images. of truth. 
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CHAP. rt. | 
1 on E feed. 


P 7 all the lars which have hitherto 

occupied' our meditation, the 
moſt fatal, without diſpute, wotild be 
that which ſhould permit the free ex- 


portation of corn at all times; to me 


it appears incompatible with the popu- 


lation of France, with its wealth, its 


government, and its manners, Unleſs 
there ſhould happen ſome extraordi- 
nary and unfortunate events which 


ſhould diminiſh the number of its in- 


habitants, ſuch a law will never ſubſiſt 
there for any length of time: its dura- 
tion would always depend on the quan- 
tity of ſurplus which ſhould be accu- 
mulated in the kingdom, either by 
extraordinary crops, or by prohibitions 
too long and too abſolute. 

Bur if we have diſcovered that the 


conſtant liberty of exporting: corn was 


infinitely dangerous to France, we have 
2 4 1 
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at the ſame time proved that ſuch a 
liberty was never neceſſary to ſuch a 
kingdom. Her ſituation, the produc. 
tions of every kind which are peculiar 
to her ſail, thoſe of her colonies, the 
induſtry of her inhabitants, the perfec- 
tion of the arts which they cultivate, 
and the union of a thouſand circum» 
ſtances which attract foreigners and 
their money, offer, in that happy 
country, the greateſt variety of objects 
of exchange to the proprietors of ſub- 
ſiſtance ; thus the general motives which 
encourage agriculture will never be 
wanting there, Its. ſucceſs can never 
be hurt but by faults of adminiſtration ; 
and even they will often be unable to 
withſtand, the benefits of nature. But 
that which requires much .care, that 
which becomes more and more 1m- 
portant to France, is to keep up her 
great population; it is to ſecure to the 
twenty-four millions of men which now 
compoſe it, the neceſſaries of life which 
the earth · produces; it is, in fine, to 

4 8 prevent 
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prevent the ſtarts in prices which trou« 
ble the public tranquillity; which plunge 
into anxiety, unhappineſs, or diſtreſs, 
that numerous part of the nation, wha 
live by the labour of their hands. 


I am of opinion then, that in a 


country ſuch as France, the prohibi- 


tion to export corn _ to be funda- 


mental law. 
BuT at the ſame time, I think Hine 
this prohibition ought not to be abſo- 


late; that is to ſay, that the /ame /aw 


ought to declare the inſtant of the ex- 
ception. For as we have already de- 
fired it to be obſeryed, it would be an 
inconvenient imprudence to tie our- 
ſelves up never to ſuffer any corn to go 
out; it would be to renounce perhaps 


making an advantage of plenty, by not 


allowing the means of exchanging a 
ſuperfluous and periſhable commodity, 
either againſt other goods more or leſs 
periſhable, or againſt permanent riches, 
ſuch as gold and ſilver. It would, in 


fine, occaſion an extraordinary fall in 
the 
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the prices by the accumulation of 4 
great ſuperfluity; and as chib fall would 
not fail to produce at laſt the liberty of 
exportation, to that cheapneſs would 
ſucceed a rapid riſe, and tlieſe convul- 
ſions would hurt the happineſs of the 
people, and would deſtroy tlie general 
harmony, by diſcontenting ſucceſſively 
all the different claſſes of the commu- 
nity. 

Lr us now ſee what ſhould, in my! 
eyes, be the permanent conditions which 
might be choſen, in order to approach 
to that aim which we _ to nn, 
to ourſelves. beth © 

I r185T'\ preſent thoſe conditions in 
a ſuceinct manner, reſerving to myſelf the 
liberty of explaining them ſeparately in 
the following chapters, when I give 
an account of my motives in that 


reſpect. 
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CONDITIONS. 


- TO. ſuffer: only-flour ta be exported. 
To permit that exportation only 
when corn ſhould be fallen to twenty 
livres the ſeptier, or lower, in the two 
preceeding markets, in the places of the 
exportation. 
To eſtabliſh, this law only. for ten 
years, 
Ta ii that there. ſhall. "ay a Mos 
derate,, proviſion, in the, hands of tho 
bakers from the firſt, of February to 


the firſt of N. as — hereafter 


ien a 

To permit under all circumſtances 
the exportation of cer 8 
| _ _ | 
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C HAP. III. 
On the Conditions propoſed, relative to 
pitt m. unn 7 


'D O readily agree that the price of 
corn is not an inconteſtible proof 


of the exiſtence of a ſurplus, but it 
is however the leaſt imperfect indica- 
tion, We would only have very vague 
and uncertain grounds, by comparing 
the knowledge we might obtain of the 
crops, with thoſe we might have con- 
cerning population; ſuch reſearches 
would neceſſarily expoſe us to conſider- 
able errors; and as ſuch a calculation 
could be ſet on foot and carried on by 
adminiſtration only ; if that was. to be 
made the rule for the freedom or the 
prohibition of the exportation, all law 
would from thence forward become 
uſeleſs ; which would be another ſource 
of inconveniences, Beſides, the æra of 
a low price is always that which muſt 
be choſen to permit an exportation, in 

| order 
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order not to haue againſt you the 
public opinion and the complaints of 
the people; and it is. alſo the æra at 
which the intereſt , of the proprietors 
neceſſarily requires this exportation; 
but to permit it. we muſt not wait 
tall the prices are too low, for by ſo 
ng, we ſhould not prevent the in- 
jury which too great a fall does to the 
poſſeſſors of land, and yet we diſtu rb 
the lot of the people, and make their 
minds uneaſy, when, after having ac- 
cuſtomed them a long time to a very 
ow price, we give occaſion for a conſi- 
derable riſ. 

Ino proceed to lay open upon 
what principles I have-propoſed the Price 
of twenty livres the ſeptier for the æra 
of exportation. 

IT is obvious that the fixing ſuch 2 
limit can never be either defended or 
criticized with preciſion ; that is to ſay, 
that when we chuſe twenty livres, it 
would be difficult to demonſtrate why 
nineteen or one and twenty would not 


be as expedient. Bur 
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; "_ firſt] perceived, on cbtiſidering 
the general prices of corn in Ettrößez 
that if the average prier of this article 
in Privtce was frotn three to four and 
twenty Hures the” ſeptier, this _— 
might” preſerve! her füperlorſty th the 
conimerce of munufäctkufes ; "It ap- 
prared to me at the ſatne time; kunt this 
price was vety beneficial to the propre 
tors of Hand, and very füfficiertt to ftit 
up agricultate as inuefl as pöfble 
A des for Fic protitid, 
the petuliareticouragertctits Whittinilg ht 
appear retfonable;” ooo TD 
WurN I was fatisfied of ties, Tn 
fidered whit was the moft proper” pto- 
portion between! the price HHtp¼. dukt 
to be deſired for a conſtancy, Ack te 


DU 
„This muſt depend then on ſomething beſides 
the cheaprieſs of corn, for 24 livres the ſeptier is 
=} 188. 5d: ſterling per quarter ſtandard tie- 
fre; aul the average prioe of Rur abebrding to 


Mr. de la Chalatais,..is-only, 20 livres the ſeptier, or 
1 J. 128. per quarter and the average price in Eng- 


lind front 170 tb 17655 a period Uf 50 years, was 
(WcSatitt's Tate) 10. — —_ Tre 
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limit which ought to — fot 
— | 2 VG, iir 

1 zomis that this kmit-ought wit 
znfiriar: to the price, which was looked 
on as the moſt favourable to the general 
harmony; becauſe it is natural that the 
average price be conſtantly above that 
fixt for exportation; ſeeing that the mo- 
ment the price falls to that limit, a very 
moderate exportation is often ſufficient 
to carry off that part of the ſurphus 
which had fallen the prices, and to make 
them riſe ſenſibly, as we have had occa- 
ſion to lay open: for we muſt never 
loſe fight of this, that the quantities of 
corn exported from a country, do not 
affect the price.in proportion to the rela- 
tion they bear to. the general maſs of 
corn exiſting in that country, but in pro- 
portion to the relation they bear to that 
precious ſurplus which moderates. the 
power of: the ſellers, over the buyer. 

Ir cannot be exactly known, what is 
the amount of this ſurplus nęceſſary to 
maintain a reaſonable equilibre between 
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the contracting parties; but we know, 
notwithſtanding, by experience, the truth 
of the propoſition which I advance on 
this head. [Examine what prodigious 
effects very moderate exportations have 
had on the prices, divers times, and in 
divers kingdoms ; obferve what paſſed in 
the ſtates of Auſtria about ſix months 
ago (i. e. in 1774) in conſequence of an 
exportation from Trieſte; in Italy, in 
Sicily, and in the Levant, in ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances; finally, remark what was 
the riſe of corn in France between the 
years 1764 and 1508, duringꝭ a liberty 
of exportation, which, nevertheleſs, came 
after a long prohibition ; and you will 
eaſily believe,” that the ſmalleſt exporta- 
tion 15 ſometimes. ſufficient to raiſe the 
price of corn ſenſibly, and that therefore 
the limit of exportation ought to be at a 
certain degree below the price gi to 
e ee | 
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I Have, however, ſtarted an objection 
beforehand * to the limit which I pro- 
poſe, alledging that it was ſubjecting 
ourſelves voluntarily to fell for twenty 
livres, a commodity for which foreign- 
ers would perhaps have given five and 
twenty, if it had been allowed to be ex- 
ported at that price. 

By this argument, it may alſo be re- 
quired that the limit ſhould be carried 
to thirty livres; but muſt we ſacrifice, 
to a poſſible gain of money, the general 
motives of order, of happineſs, and of 
tranquillity? Are not theſe the beſt 
ſureties for wealth, in ſuch a country as 
France, which attracts the precious me- 
tals in ſo many different manners? But 
it is time to add, that this. pretended 
gain would be truly fallacious; for, in 
order to ſell at a higher price, the ſmall 
quantity of corn which the kingdom 
might poſſibly export, we muſt expoſe 
ourſelves to the danger of raiſing con- 
ſtantly in France the price of time and 
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of labour, and of lofing thus much 
more, by the various obſtacles this would 
put to the national manufactures. Nor 
is this all; ſhould France permit the 
exportation only at twenty livres, ſtill 
ſhe would receive more from other na- 
tions, as ſhe would alſo enjoy the profit 
which the French ſailors and French 
merchants would make, the one by the 
| freight, and the other by the fale N _ 
corn in foreign nations. aint 
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THERE might be Rill another means 
of procuring a greater ſum of money to 
France for the ſales ſhe ſhould make 

abroad, without. advancing the limit of 
exportation. This would be to permit 
the exportation of flour only then 
foreigners would have to pay, beſides the 
price of the corn, the expence of grind- 
ing, and the profits which the ſeveral 
agents in thoſe kinds of operations would 
make. Theſe 2 all together might 
, perhaps 
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perhaps augment the price of the ſep- 
tier from three to four livres to the pro- 
fit of France. However, as the foreign- 
erz are obliged to pay at home, part of 
eſe expences, when they buy corn, the 
law which permitted the exportation of 
flour only, would not prevent foreigners 
from providing themſelves in France, 
and ſo much the more, becauſe at the 
times this exportation would be allowed, 
the prices would be low, and would pro- 
bably ſuit the different ſpeculators in 
Europe. Moreover, there would appear 
to me an eſſential expediency in the obli- 
gation to export flour only, which is 
that it would engage us to a ſort of 
meaſure and ſlowneſs which might often 
be ſalutary. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that 
a hundred thouſand ſeptiers could be 
exported at one time, if the corn un- 
ground might be ſent, whilſt the expor- 
tations muſt be divided into quantities 
of twenty thouſand ſeptiers each, if the 
corn muſt indiſpenſably be firſt con- 
verted into flour or meal; it would re- 

dal © 4 ſult 
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ſult from this laſt condition, that when 
the ſending out twenty thouſand ſeptiers 
would be ſufficient to raiſe the prices, 
we ſhould not be expoſed to an ex 

tation of a hundred thouſand; fo 
the prices would always be kept up by 
the ſmalleſt poſſible exportation. This 
ought to be the aim of found policy, 
inaſmuch as the exportation of corn 

is never deſirable, but only in order to 
ſecure at all times to the proprietors a 
fale for their corn at a reaſonable price d. 
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Taz law of 1764, ordained that 
whenever corn ſhould during three 
market days be at thirty livres the 
ſeptier, the exportation ſhould ſtop till 
new orders from adminiſtration. This 

condition 


There is another peculiar advantage in the com- 

* merce of flour, which is, that the beſt is made with 

corn of different. qualities; whereas generally only 

the beſt corn, and what is able to bear the freight, 
is ſent out, 
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condition became prudent in a law 
which extended the liberty too far; but 
it would not appear neceſſary, if the 
moderate limit we propoſe was adopted. 
Thus when the price ſhould be fallen 
to twenty liyres the ſeptier, during two 
market days, the exportation ſhould be 
left free, and not ſtopt till the price 
ſhould riſe above it for two following 
market days alſo, and it would be again 
permitted when the price ſhould again 
fall during two other market days to 
the eſtabliſhed limit“; ſo that the law 

providing 


* Theſe regulations for opening and ſhutting the 
ports, are the ſame with thoſe enacted by our 
ſtat. 13 G. 3, c. 63. and 14 G. 3. c. 64. only here, 
the price muſt be under the limit during two market 
days; with us, only one ; here, there is never any 
bounty at any price, and at 20 livres per ſeptier, = 
11. 12 8. per quarter, or 48. per buſhel, all exporta- 
tion ſtops ; with us, there is a bounty of 5 s. per 
quarter, (which is from above eleven to ſixteen per 
cent.) till the price riſes to 44 s. per quarter, or 
55. 6d. per buſhel, or 27 livres 5 ſols the ſeptier, 
and then exportation is prohibited : ſo that there is 
na period, be the price high, or be it low, when 
corn can be exported without receiving a premium 

| A 2 3 of 
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providing conſtantly for the poſſibility 

of a ſt 9 variation in the prices, it 
| would 


of about 258. per ton; much more, it is id. 
than freight and charges. It will not be eaſy to re- 
concile this to the ideas of foreigners. They ſay, if 
corn is cheap, there is no need of a bounty, it will 
be exported without it; if it is dear, fo far from en- 
couraging exportation, it ſhould be prohibited: if 
you fix a medium price, to which when it riſes, the 
bounty ſhall begin, ſay 32s, per quarter, it is more 
profitable for the merchant to pay 32s. and receive 
a bounty. of 5 s. tllan to pay only 31 8. 30s. 298. or 
28s. and to receive no bounty; he will therefore 
raiſe the price from either of theſe lower, to the 
higher rate. The merchant can ſell cheaper in many 
foreign markets than he actually buys in England, 

and yet make great gains, thus: 


Dr. Merchant: Per Con. Cr. 


| F I, I. 
To too load (ton) fold By 100 load, bot. 
at 71. 10 8. per load ot 59 at81. per load | 800 


quarter 6 | 


ͤUõ— — — 


875 875 


- Suppold freight and charges amount to 25, or 35-1. 
there remains a profit to the merchant of 40 or 501. 
on his 8001. that is 51. or 61. 5s, per cent. and this 
in two months, one month, or a fortnight perhaps, 
which may be cent. per cent. per ann.; and the 
Dutchman or the Frenchman. is fed fix per cent. 

s , | | cheaper 
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would never be neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to adminiſtration for new orders, 
and thus to ſtop the courſe of com- 
merce. 


cheaper than the Engliſnman. Thus the effect of 
the bounty is to keep corn conſtantly at a higher 
price in England, than it is at in foreign countries; 
therefore your bounty laws are pernicious: for ſup- 
poſing, not granting, that the ſpur given to agricul- 
ture by the bounty has been the cauſe that corn has 
been cheaper ſince that æra than it was before; yet 
this is nothing to the purpoſe, for it matters not 
to a nation, conſidered ſeparately, and without any 
relation to other nations, what the price of corn is, 
what quantity of ſilver ſhall be exchanged againſt a 
quantity of corn, (provided it be permanent, and 
there is a ſufficient quantity to carry on the circula- 
tion ;) the national advantage is only this, that its 
inhabitants may be fed cheaper than foreigners, 
whereby they may be enabled to work cheaper, and 
by ſelling cheaper to carry away the trade from their 
rivals. It were better for England that corn was 
there at 21. 16s, per quarter, as it was on an average 
in 1649, 1650, 1651, and 1652, provided it ſhould be at 
31. 138. 6d. per ſeptier in France, as it was during 
theſe years, than that it ſhould be at 11. 12s. in 
England, if it is at 18 livres the ſeptier in France at 
the ſame time. Your bounty has an effect directly 
contrary to this advantage; therefore your bounty 
laws are pernicious to your own welfare.—W hat 
anſwer is to be given to this, I muſt leave to others 
to determine, Tr | 
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I vo not doubt but that theſe condi- 
tions will ſometimes be abuſed, and that 
it will be poſſible, by ſome manœuvres, 
to fall the price of corn on the frontiers, 
in order to meet ns obſtacle to the ex- 
portation propoſed; but I have reckoned 
on theſe abuſes, and I eſtimate them as 
an encreaſe of one livre on the limit of 
exportation, that is to ſay, had it not 
been for the chance of ſuch abuſes, 
which cannot be prevented, I ſhould 
perhaps have propoſed to ſettle the 
liberty of exportation at one and twenty 
livres, inſtead of twenty, as I have done, 
It ſeems to me, that in laws of this 
nature we ought always to take room 
enough, ſo that an exact obſervance 
may never be eſſential to the public 
welfare; in order to prevent as much 
as poſſible any occaſion for minute en- 
quiries, which ſpread an uneaſineſs. 
_ MoREoveR, as long as flour and meal 
only. are allowed to be exported, the 
imall degree of delay which this con- 
dition would give to the operations of 
the 
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the merchants, would probably pre- 
vent part of the abuſes which may be 
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| I AM of opinion that every ten years 
the ſeveral limits to which the commerce 
of corn in general is ſubjected, ought to 
be examined anew; becauſe, in that 
ſpace of time, the encreaſe of money in 
Europe, or unforeſeen events, may 
change in a ſenſible manner the pro- 
portions which ſubſiſt at preſent between 
the eſſential circumſtances which com- 
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I SHALL end with a general obſer- 
vation, which appears to me realanadle 
and important. 


| IT 
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- IT is, that in determining a limit 
for exportation, it is better to run the 
riſk of its being a little too low. than 
too high, becauſe there is no proportion 
between the danger of a needfeſs prohi- 
bition, and that of an imprudent ex- 
portation; a prohibition can always be 
remedied, when experience adviſes it ; 
whereas we may figure to ourſelves ſuch 
a circumſtance, wherein a precipitate 
exportation might produce evils, - that 
no human power could remedy. 
Non muſt. we ever forget that Gree 
it is impoſſible to prevent the fluctua- 
tion of prices, it is always much better 
that the tranſient alteration be to the 
profit of the people, than to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietors; that is to 
ſay, that if twenty- four livres was the 
deſirable price, it would be more con- 
formable to the public good, that the 
ſtarts ſhould be from twenty-four 'to. 
twenty livres, than from twenty-four 
to thirty; inaſmuch as in this laſt 
FLO it is the man who lives by 
8 the 
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the labour of his hands that bears the 
burthen of the variation ; whereas in the 
tranſient fall from twenty-four to twen- 
ty livres, it is the proprietor who loſes 
ſome means of luxury or of ' conve- 
niency. 0 dy 2114 
WO. * 
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HERE methinks, I hear it ſaid, We 

ought never to wiſh the conſtancy of 
| ſuch or ſuch a price; we ſhould not 
propoſe any to ourſelves; there is no 
price expedient, but that which is 
brought -about by circumſtances and by 
liberty. 

Bur this liberty is only the permiſſion 
given to the proprietors to diſplay their 
whole power; and if the ſocial laws 
reſtrain all liberty which is contrary to 
public order, why ſnould not they have 
the right to temper the greateſt abuſe 
that can be made of it? If an incon- 
ſiderate exportation may for a time 
: double 
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double the price of corn, and occaſion 
greater evils hkewiſe, can there be any 
greater violence towards the on 
tude? _ 

Vor it has been ſeveral times alledged, 
that the people were gainers by a riſe of 
price, becauſe the proprietor having then 
a greater revenue, he ſpent more. If 
corn 1s worth twenty livres, has it been 
faid, the lands of France will bring in 
only a thouſand millions, and if it is 
worth thirty livres, the fame lands will 
bring in fifteen hundred millions. 80 
here is five hundred millions more which 
the proprietors will ſpend, and it-is the 
people that will reap the benefit of it. 

AFTER all that 1 have already ſaid, 
may I not be diſpenſed from anſwerin g 
this argument? 7 
1s it not viſible that theſe fifteen 1. 
dred millions, produced by the riſe of 
corn, would be of no more value to the 
proprietors than one thouſand millions, 
if taxes, labour, and all the other ob- 
| ay of exchange roſe in proportion ? 
Is 
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Is it not clear that this augmentation 
of fortune for the proprietors of corn, 
1s compoſed only of the diminution of 
that of the other members of the com- 
munity? It is the general harmony 
which is deranged, and that is all; for 
there are not five hundred millions worth 
of new goods fallen down from the 
| heavens or ſprung out of the earth. 
Ir a man has not this ſimple truth 
engraven on his mind, he will be in- 
ceſſantly toſſed about by the moſt empty 
reaſonings on the pretended gains of 
the community, wbich are nothing elſe 
but a momentary conqueſt gained by 
one claſs of that community over the 
lot of the others ||. 


| | It is on principles abſolutely contrary to thoſe 
which I advance, that thoſe famous calculations of 
the net produce are founded, ſo celebrated in the works 
of the cconomical writers. We cannot too much 
applaud the pure and well-known zeal of thoſe moſt 
worthy perſons, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
attachment to thoſe opinions, and we pay them 
- a fincere homage; but we think we may permit 
ourſelves to make ſome obſervations on a ſubject of 
ſo great importance, T SAW 
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I SAW firſt that they had ought under different 
relations, what was the gain of the proprietor, after 
the payment of impoſts and of the expences of cul- 
ture; they have found it; they have named this 
gain, the net produce; very. well : hitherto no new 
light was diſcovered ; but here it is that one of the 
 effential reaſonings begins, and in the ſequel of it, 
n enen doogner' to hb uppear Jul. 
They have found that corn ſold, ſay, at twenty 
ow the ſeptier, gave ſo much gain or net produce ʒ 
and they ſaid, if the price riſes to five and twenty or 
thirty livres, the net produce will inſtantly be aug- 
mented by ſuch a ſum, 

This augmentation applicable to all the lands in 
the kingdom will make ſeveral hundred millions of 
- encreaſe, in the general net produce. 

Thus the dearer corn ſhall be, the more the net 
produce will encreaſe, and the more the national 
wealth will be conſiderable. 
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BUT we have already ſhewn that this way of 
judging of the wealth of a country was abſolutely 
_ erroneous. If making a ſeptier of corn be called 
- forty livres inſtead of twenty was ſufficient to render 
the kingdom twice as rich; the monopoliſts would 
be the moſt reſpectable ſupporters of the proſperity 
of a ſtate, an exportation without meaſure and 


without limit would become the moſt ſublime com- 
bination 
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bination in adminiſtration, and a ſcanty crop would 
de the greateſt bleſſing we could receive from provi- 
dence. Let no one think that I exaggerate in this 
conſequence. -I will try to render this propoſition 
{erifible by a very ſimple calculation, which will jor 
"Ow owes a new * on this matter. port 
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LET us 88 as the e conhuwption of 
France may be forty-eight millions of, ſeptiers. 
Leet us further ſuppoſe that there ought to 2 
ſurplus of four millions of ſeptiers in the proprie- 
tors hands, to keep the balance between the needs 
of the buyers and of the ſellers, and to eſtabliſh a 
reaſonable price, ſay, twenty livres the ſeptier, for 
wheat and other grain one with another. 

As long as theſe proportions ſubſiſt, the proprie- 
tors ſell or conſume every year forty-eight millions 
of ſeptiers, which at twenty livres make nine hundred 
and ſixty millions, and there remains in their hands 
four millions of ſeptiers unſold, which ſerve every 
year to temper their power, and to maintain the 


_ deſired price. 
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LET us now ſuppoſe, that the ſcantineſs of the 
crops makes an eſſential part of this precious ſurplus 
diſappear ; then the ſtrength of the proprietors, and 
the anxiety of the conſumers, are ſo augmented, 
that the forty-eight millions of ſeptiers are ſold at 
thirty-ſix, and perhaps at forty livres. | 
Thus, 
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Thus, this year when we have received leſs from 
the earth, the corn ſold or conſumed by the pro- 

prietors has been repreſented by a numerary ſum 
twice as great as in the former years. 

Will they imagine, in that caſe, that 'the ſtate 
has gained nine hundred and fixty millions? Will 
they put any confidence in ſuch calculations, which 
are productive only in proportion to the ſterility of 
the ground, or to the errors of the government ? 
Surely not. 

Let them tell us rl dots br a ſtate 
augments, that real riches are accumulated in it; 
we ſhall ſee in theſe circumſtances the encreaſe of its 
proſperity ; ; but that interior arithmetic, which makes 
high prices wealth, is of all meaſures the mo 
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CHAP, IV. 


On the Utility of a moderate Provifion in 
Towns during Part of the Tear. 


HAVE ſeparated this propoſition 

from thoſe which I have treated 
generally in the preceding chapter, be- 
cauſe at the ſame time that it 1s relative 
to the precautions neceſſary in times of 
exportation, it preſents alſo an impor- 
tant ſafeguard againſt the abuſes which 
may ariſe from the interior liberty. 

ALt hazards are dreadful in matters 
of ſubſiſtance: thus, whenever a cer- 
tain extent is given to the liberty of this 
commerce, to me it appears eſſential, 
that there be in the towns and large vil- 
lages; a proviſion of corn ſufficient to 
defend them againſt unforeſeen events, 
or againſt.a continual anxiety. 

Tuts proviſion may be made in diſſe - 
rent manners, but the intervention of 
the bakers to me ſeems the beſt; their 
pul which are very much divided, 
£1171 WY would 
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would become imperceptible, and theſe 
people would always be the beſt guar- 
dans, ſeeing it is their trade, and that 
each of them would have but a ſmall 
quantity under his care. 

As the extent of the abilities and 
of the commerce of the bakers is not 
uniform throughout the kingdom, nor 
even in the towns, the juſteſt repartition, 
I think, would be to require from them 
a proviſion equivalent to their vent dur- 
ing a month, with a proviſo that this 
quantity might be ſtill augmented in the 
ſequel, as experience ſhould adviſe. | 

Tux bakers have already, for the moſt 
part, a proviſion more or leſs ſtrong, or 
more or leſs habitual ; all that would be 
requiſite then would be to increaſe it, or 
to render it more certain and more gene- 
ral; they might procure it almoſt with- 
out any capital, and on the mere credit 
they would get from the proprietors and 
the farmers, as this proviſion would not 
be of long duration. 

Wx apprehend it would be neceſſary 


only from the firſt of February to the 


firſt 
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firſt of June, in thoſe climates of France 
where the harveſt is in July, and ſo in 
proportion in the ſouthern provinces; 
and theſe are my motives. 

Tux period when corn is cheapeſt in 
the greateſt part of the kingdom, is from 
the beginning of November to the end 
of January. It 1s therefore to invite the 
bakers to form their proviſion during 
that interval, that I point out the firſt 
of February as the æra when that pro- 
viſion required ſhould'exiſt ; it is impor- 
tant that this proviſion be made in the 
time of year when corn is cheapeſt, not 
only for the advantage of the bakers, 
but likewiſe to endeavour to prevent 
exportation, by thus keeping up the 
price, in the months wherein the fall 
commonly happens. 

I FURTHER think, that at the firſt of 
June the bakers ought to be at liberty 
to diſpoſe of this proviſion as they 
pleaſe, ſeeing that then the gradual ſale 
of this ſame proviſion, and ſoon after, 
the plenty of new corn, would be per- 

B b 2 fectly 
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fectly ſufficient to guard againſt all 
anxiety ; and it ſeems to me reaſonable 
to avoid any conſtant hoard of corn 
unneceſſarily, as it is à capital ren- 
dered uſeleſs, and even a means of raiſing 
the price of corn; but the proviſions 
which I have now indicated would not 
ſtop the circulation; and as they would 
keep up the price of corn at the period 
of plenty, and would moderate it at the 
period of ſcarcity, they would effectu- 
ally contribute to that equality which is 
ſo much to be deſired. 
How vxx this may be, this proviſion 
thus reduced both in point of time, and 
in point of quantity, ought not to raiſe 
the price of bread ; the more ſo, be- 
cauſe it is probable the bakers would 
not loſe by this arrangement, as they 
would make their purchaſes i in the time 
of the year when corn is cheapeſt, and 
that they would ſell it again at the pe- 
tod when it is commonly at the higheſt 
price. Beſides, it would be very eaſy to 
| procure them ſome indemnification either 
+; on 
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on their expences of reception, or on 
the other impoſts wherewith they are 
charged, if their profits ſhould not be 
fufficient. 

Bor, in fine, let us ſappoſe that this 
temporary proviſion required of them, 
was to be looked upon as entirely an 
encreaſe of charge upon them, which 
cannot be, ſince they have already for 
the moſt part a habitual proviſion more 
or leſs conſiderable. Let us alſo ſup- 
poſe, that there was no other way of 
indemnifying them but by augmenting 
the price of bread, it is fit to make it 
appear that ſuch an object would be 
almoſt imperceptible. 

In the plan which we have propoſed, 
the bakers would: be required to be fur- 
niſhed with a proviſion equal to their 
vent in a month, during four months, 
from the firſt of February to the firſt of 
June; but as ſome of the bakers would 
buy earlier, or ſell later, than the pe- 
riods named, I will calculate on a diſ- 
burſe of five months on their part. 

B b 3 Now 
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Nov this diſburſe of five months on 
the twelfth part of the yearly rent, 
would amount, at the rate of ſix per 
cent. per annum, to a four hundred and 
eightieth part of the total vent; it is 
then by this four hundred and eightieth 
part that the price of bread ought to be 

raiſed to indemnify the bakers; which 
would be the ſixtieth part of half a 
farthing in a _ loaf e a 
pound. 

Tux price of a 1 of nai could 
not be raiſed the ſixtieth part of a ard, 
(i. e. half a farthing) as that ſubdiviſion 
is impracticable ; but as that augmen- 
tation on the ſale of the whole year is 
equal to an augmentation of a Hard on 
the ſale of ſix days, we might, purſuing 
this calculation, ſay, that to indemnity 
the bakers for the proviſion required to 
be made by them, it would be ſuffici- 
ent annually to poſtpone for ſix days 
the firſt diminution of a liard, which 
would come to be made on the price of 
bread, Thus it appears how eaſy the 

ſualutary 
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ſalutary precaution propoſed would be, 
and how little 1t would coſt. | 

I Know. well that this precaution 
would not be general, becauſe in the 
country there are few bakers, and in 
ſeveral towns they ſerve only part of the 
inhabitants with bread; but wherever 
the bakers carry on no trade, it is a 
proof that the families make their bread 
themſelves, and this obliges them to lay 
in a quantity of corn, great or ſmall, 
and in this manner the fame end is 
anſwered. | 

MoREoveR, in places where any 
other method of laying up a proviſion 
might be employed, it might be con- 
formed to till the plan propoſed was 
adopted; the eſſential is to have, in theſe 
moderate proviſions, a ſecurity againſt 
any unforeſeen and momentary criſis, 
and a reſource which prevents the neceſ- 
ſity of cauſing the markets to be fur- 
niſhed, at any time, by arbitrary orders. 
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I HAVE ſtill a general obſervation ta 
anſwer, X | 

Tuxsx proviſions, ſay they, are they 
not dangerous? Will they not ſtop 
commerce? Will they not diminiſh it, 
at leaſt? 

COMMERCE is a general word, of 
which men often form an erroneous 
idea; one would imagine it was enough 
to buy and {ell a great deal to make a 
country proſper, but various operations 
of this kind may be hurtful to the com- 
munity. 

Fox example, we may conſider as 
ſuch, all ſpeculations formed when corn 
is at a reaſonable; price, with a view of 
making an advantage of the improvi- 
* dence of men, and the moments of dif- 
treſs which it occaſions. Thus, though, 
ſuch ſpeculations may be prevented by 
the proviſions I have already mentioned, 
it is not an inconvenience but a public 
benefit, | 

TuxsE moderate and tranſitory pro- 


viſions made to defend the community 
72 in 
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in general againſt unforeſeen events, 
will ſtill leave room enough for com- 
merce; but if they are ſo fond of that 
word, why ſhould they not look on the 
proviſions we adviſe, as operations of 
that kind, and on the bakers who are 
charged with them, as merchants? 

In a word, as ſoon as theſe regula- 
tions. of precaution. ſhould become ge- 
neral throughout the kingdom, the effect 
which they. might bave on prices would 
be uniform and conſtant, and the mer 
chants would at all times direct their 
enterprizes in conſequence. 

_ CERTAINLY, the more incertitude 
and hazard of loſs or gain there ſhall be, 

the. moxe traffic there will be ; but why 

ſhould we entruſt what can be other- : 
wiſe, ſecured, to that manner which is 

always uncertain? 

MN do not well know what, they. 
would ſay, when they repeat like eccho's, 
that we muſt: take care not to leſſen, 
commerce; without doubt we, muſt not 
ſtop the communications nor carriage; 

but 
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but if the needs which gave room to 
them are prevented, why ſhould we re- 
gret a commerce, which was only uſeful 
as it provided for thoſe needs? We muſt 
not prevent the aſſiſtance of phyſicians ; 
but if by a good regimen we can do 
without them, we fhall have done — 
well. 
Ix ſeveral kinds of works 5. pro- 
ductions, which we draw from foreign 
countries, could be made or produced 
in France, that part of foreign com- 
merce would be deſtroyed, and France 
would be a n. * it in ſeveral re- 
80, if ſeveral e which 
are now entirely contracted in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, could be divided 
equally among all the provinces, a mul- 
titude of branches of commerce would 
exiſt no longer; and yet it would be 
an advantage to the ſtate, 'as all the 
men and all the animals deſtined to this 
circulation, might be yy, N in 
n labours. 
Tax SE 
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- THESE obſervations are yet more 
ſtrongly ap dane to the commerce of 
ſubſiſtance. 

Ix we ſtop its alin. bs: obſtacles we 
— the community; but we ſerve it, 
if we diminiſh the neceſſity of this com- 
merce, by preventing the frequency of 
needs, by prudent laws and habitual 
precautions. 

We muſt never forget that commerce 
1s not the end, but the means, and that 
this means is eee of different 
modifications, | 

13 manufacture, and 
commerce, are the three ſources of the 
proſperity of a ſtate; but the laws of 
their movement are not the ſame; the 
repeated toils of the labourer aſſiſt the 
fertility of the earth; the continual and 
various works of manufacturers aug- 
ment the quantity and value of our 
ſtore; but the merchants, who are only 
the agents between the needs and the 
productions, may be as ſerviceable to 
the ſtate by the regularity and ſimpli- 
* | city 
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city of their operations, as by the num- 
ber and extent of their enterprizes. - - 

Tux ſeveral remarks I have juſt now 
made are ſufficiently important, and 
deſerve perhaps ſome attention. Men 
experience with regard to the word, 
Commerce, that which has always hap- 
pened with thoſe vaſt words in language, 
to which they annex, as conſtant, the 
idea which belongs to them moſt fre- 
quently, Such are in political oeconomy, 
befides the term commerce, thoſe of 
labour, money, high price, agriculture, 
liberty, and many more beſides. 

A MULTITUDE of errors depend on 
the too extenſive ſenſe attributed = 
thoſe different expreſſions, 

Ir money is a ſpecies of riches which 
all men as individuals have good reaſon 
to purſue after, becauſe goods and la- 
bour of all kinds are daily eſtimated by 
that ſtandard, it is made the ſole object 
of emulation between political ſocieties, 
though, with regard to them, the effect 
23 the ſame. | 
Is 
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Ir the high price of corn augments 
the momentary gain of the proprietors 
of land, this circumſtance is repreſented 
as a condition abſolutely ey © to 
the progreſs of agriculture. 

Ir this agriculture is the firſt ſource 
of productions, it muſt be the le object | 
of the ſollicitude of the ſtate. | 

Is the liberty of commerce is the wiſh 
of every merchant, taken ſingly, it is 
made an oeconomical religion, and it is 
not remarked that liberty being only an 
encouragement, it cannot be a good, 
when it is applied to branches of com- 
merce hurtful to the community. 

IN a word, commerce carries on the 
exchanges, and in that relation it is 
become the moſt eſſential bond between 
men, and the means to ſatisfy all their 
different needs; but to make that means 
an end, that is to ſay, to multiply the 
neceſſity of exchanges in order to en- 
creaſe commerce, 1s an evident error. 

Tux commerce of ſubſiſtances in the 
kingdom of F rance, is the moſt un- 

bounded 
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bounded carreer for gaming, that cati be 
entered upon. If it was poſſible that 
public opinion and the law could agree 
to render this commerce perfectly free, 
and independant of all ſorts of precau- 
tions, I ſhould not be ſurprized, if the 
greateſt part of the capitals circulating 
in France ſhould be deſtined to take 
advantage of the agitations, which na- 
ture and the paſſions of men would ſtir 
up in the price of a commodity ſo ne- 
ceſſary to life. If ſuch operations ſhould 
acquire our reſpect, under the name of 
commerce, it would be one of the greateſt 
errors that. the abuſe of weeds n 
. 
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CHAP. V. 


On Corn brought from F oreign 
* Markets. 


HE re- exportation of corn im- 

ported, ought to be permitted at 
all times, and without any exception: 
We muſt obtain it for our money, when 
we have need of it; but to retain it by 
authority, is to drive away freſh ſuc- 
cours, and to hurt ourſelves. 


Tris obvious truth has no need of 
505 further laid open. 
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CHAP. VI. 
R efult. On the interior Commerce. 


RANSPORTING the ſuperfluity 

to the place where it is needed, 
is a circulation abſolutely neceſſary. - 
Punch Ass of corn made by mere 
ſpeculators, and not deſtined to any 
particular place, may likewiſe be expe- 
dient for the en * corn is 
at a low price. 
Such purchaſes may be fatal in the 
time of high prices. 

THess principles, which we . 
already laid open, ſeem now to point 
out our road to us. 

Wurst corn has not attained the. 
price to which it may riſe without great 
inconveniences, the moſt entire liberty 
ſhould be granted of buying and ſelling 
either at market or in the granaries; 
whether it is intended to be carried to 
another province, or to be fold again 
in the ſame place, 

| Bur 
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Bor as ſoon as it is riſen to a high 

price, I would prevent all the riſes which 
ſpring from the uſelefs intervention of 
merchants; I would then bring the 
proprietors nearer together, by ordain- 
ing that, above ſuch a price, it ſhould 
not be fold except at market; and as a 
ſtop ſhould likewiſe be put to the pur- 
chafes which might be made in the mar- 
ket, on mere ſpeculation, I would at 
the ſame price have it prohibited to 
buy without ſome deſtination, and ſolely 
with the deſign of ſelling again at a 
higher price afterwards. 
IT would be ſufficient, I imagine, 
that the price to which it ſhould be 
allowed to buy and fell without any 
reſtriction, ſhould be under thirty livres 
the ſeptier; for I conceive it to be ex- 
pedient to extend the liberty of the in- 
terior commerce as far as 1s poſſible 
without great danger. 

Monk EO VER, by prohibiting ſales at 
thirty livres out of market, it is not 
only ſpeculations at that price which 

Cc would 
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would be prevented; it is probable that 
long before the price was got up to that, 
the great purchaſes on ſpeeulation would 
be over: for as men deſire to execute 
thoſe kinds of enterprizes with facility, 
and conſequently out of market, there- 
fore as ſoon as they could not ſell in that 
manner but below thirty livres, they 
would ſcarcely be tempted to make large 
purchaſes on ſpeculation, at above five 
and twenty livres; and this check would 
be very conformable to the good of the 

community. 
O the other hand, the exaggetated | 
pretenſions of the farmers and proprie- 
tors would perhaps be prevented, both 
by their being obliged to carry the corn 
to market, when they would not ſell 
under thirty livres, and by the general 
idea which would eſtabliſh itſelf inſen- 
ſibly, that ſuch a price was already in 
a manner reprobated by the public or- 
der; and nothing would be more for- 
tunate for a country, vaſt and populous 
as France is, than a law, which, with- 
5 out 
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but conſtraint; but by the ſole force of 
opinion, would ſtop exceſlive riſes in 
the price of corn; and would fix, in a 
manner, between twenty and thirty 
livres the ſtruggles of intereſt between 
the proprietors, the merchants; and the 
conſumers. And would it be an Illu- 
ſion, to expect a happy influence from 
a law which would indicate the price 
where the ſufferin g of the people would 
begin; ; which would ſeem to entruſt to 
the general equity, the care of prevents 
ing any further deviation, and which 
would ſhew its paternal ſolieitude on 
this head, by the various obſtacles which 
it would hen oppoſe to a greater riſe of 
price? 

Tux great 1 inconveniency of the | prin- 
ciples in favour of an indefinite liberty 
in the commerce of corn, when theſe 
principles are authoriſed and ſpread 
abroad by laws, is to fortify the idea, 
already too natural to every proprietor 
of corn, that there is no difference be- 
tween the abſolute neceſſaries of life, and 
4 any 
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any other property, and thus that no 
one deviates from the rules of ſocial 
equity, by employing all his addreſs, 
and availing himfelf of every circum- 
ſtance, to ſell thefe neceſſaries as dear 
as poſſible, without knowing any other 
meaſure than his own power; yet we 
ought, on the contrary, to maintain 
and favour, as much as poſſible, the 
ſpirit of moderation, the only one ex- 
pedient m the commerce of corn, and 
the only one dictated by the public 
order. | 

Lr the law, let thoſe who govern, 
recall to mens minds inceſſantly the force 
of property in general, nothing is more 
Juſt or more praiſe-worthy; the moſt 
entire confidence, in the perfect inde- 
pendance of alt we poſſeſs, cannot be 
too much kept up, becauſe it cannot be 
too much reſpected. But amidſt all the 
various ſpecies of property, there is one 
only, the feeling and conſciouſneſs of 

_ which muſt never be exaggerated, and 
hy is the property of corn, We muſt 


never 
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never ſuffer it to be out of our ſight, 
that thoſe who are maſters of this com- 
modity, whether as land owners, or as 
farmers, or as merchants, reunite in 
themſelves both the general rights of 
property which ſet no bcunds to their 
pretenſions, and the duties annexed tothe 
depoſit of the neceſſary of life, which warns 
them to proportion the price of it to 
the abilities of the people, in order that 
political juſtice may never be infringed. 
All the laws, methinks, all the words 
of the ſovereign, ſhould bear the impreſs 
of theſe truths; whilſt we grant to the 
prerogatives of property as much as is 
poſſible, we muſt never loſe ſight of the 
original claims of humanity; and it is 
eaſy to perceive that the combination of 
theſe two great principles, will never 
be the effect of an abſolute and unli- 
mited law. 

I RETURN to the details of my ſub- 
ject : as long as the price of corn ſhould 
be under the limit which ſhould be de- 
termined, men might buy and {ell as 
F Oe 3 they 
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they pleaſed ; the more ſo, becauſe by 
means of the proviſions of precaution 
which I have adviſed, there would al- 
ways be a ſafeguard 8 unforeſeen 
_ accidents. | 
I Look on it as important that Pl 
ſhould always be a great diſtance be- 
' tween the price limited for exportation, 
and that up to which the greateſt faci- 
lity ſhould be enjoyed in ſpeculations 
for the interior of the kingdom, in order 
that the money of rich men might be 
converted into granaries of abundance, 
as long as the prices are moderate. 
In fine, as ſoon as corn ſhould be 
riſen to the limit preſcribed, and ſhould 
have attained to a value which it would 
be dangerous to augment for the ſole 
intereſt of ſpeculators, the commerce of 
this commodity ſhould be ſubjected to 
the laws of precaution, which we have 
pointed out. | 
vr I would ſtill have it allowed to 
make purchaſes out of market, at all 
times, withqut any reſtriction of price, 
provided 
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provided thoſe purchaſes were deſtined 
for another province, and that it was 
made known, either by a declaration, 
or by a requeſt of pure formality, as 
might be judged moſt expedient. - 

Tu diſtinction which 1 propoſe, to 
me ſeems wiſe ; the intervention of mer- 
chants 1s uſeleſs for the moſt ordinary 
operations, ſuch as the ſale of corn in 
the neighbouring places; ſince the pro- 
prietors and farmers may themſelves ſend 
their corn to market. Thus 1 baniſh 
this intervention, when corn 1s dear, as 
it would only make it dearer. 
In hike manner I prevent in that caſe, 
with more reaſon, all purchaſes founded 
merely on ſpeculation, and to ſell again 
with gain at another time. 

Bor when corn. muſt be tranſported 
from the north to the ſouth of France, 
merchants only can execute ſuch enter- 
prizes, becauſe they require . capitals 
and intelligence; then all reſtraints, 
whereby the difficulty of their purchaſes 
and the amount of their expences would 
| Cc4 be 
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be augmented, would be a burthen on 
the people of the province to which tg 
corn is to be tranſportet. 

Ver by means of theſe different pre- 
cautions, which to me ſeem conformable 
to the good of the community, the mer- 
chants having no longer the power of 
making a bad uſe of liberty, the ideas of 
monopoly would be inſenſibly weakened ; 
and the more the public opinion ſhall 
diſtinguiſh the uſeful -merchant from 
the inconſiderate enterprizer, the more 
the commerce of corn will extend tlelf, 
in thoſe circumſtances where i its activity 
becomes neceſlary to the good of the 
ſtate. It 1s the frequent injuſtice of 
public judgements, which deters men 
who have a delicacy of feeling for opi-+ 
nion, from meddling at any time in this 
commerce; that of all others, however, 
which would have moſt need of being 
conduQed by the wiſe, _— and de- 
Fam, | 

IN fine, we muſt either renounce re- 
ones the commerce of corn by a 


permanent 


permanent law, or it muſt impoſe rea- 
fonable limits; without this precaution 
we are conſtrained to correct an exagge- 
rated prohibition by toleration, and an 
unlimited liberty by acts of authority, 
Which ſtop, or which cramp it. | 

YET a toleration after a prohibition | 
-ſeems a kind of pardon ; thus the agents 
of a commerce, to which this toleration 
is habitually applied, are forced to re- 
nounce the public eſteem; and in all 
conditions of life, when men deſpair of 
obtaining it, they ſoon diſpenſe with 
the care of deſerving it, as they like to 
get free from a chain which does them 
no good. 

O the other hand, unexpected re- 
ſtrictions, or difficulties laid in their 
way, in a time of legal liberty, are 
ſources of complaints and diſcourage- 
be, | 
— Taivs, to protect the commerce of 
corn againſt the injuſtice of opinion, 
and the multiplied acts of authority, 
the proceſs of it muſt be regulated by a 


8 law, 
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law, the principles whereof are conſtant, 
yet coincide with the variable order of 
things; by a law which, ſo cautiouſly 
contrived, may be applicable to all eir- 
cumſtances, and prevent the frequent 
intervention of adminiſtration; an in- 
tervention which never fails to draw on 
a number of inconveniences, becauſe it 
has always an exaggerated impreſſion on 
mens minds; all the unknown motives 
are magnified by the imagination; and 
it is thus that men commonly couple 
vaſt projects with the ſmalleſt ſteps of 
government, and the moſt wy — 
with its ſlighteſt precautions. | 


+ * „ „ # 
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00 BIECTION. 
- WOULD. it not be poſſible under 
pretence of, ſending corn to. another 
part of the kingdom, to buy it up on 
ſpeculation only? they need only have 
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it put in warehouſes in the province to 
which it is ſent, inſtead of keeping it in 
that where it is bought, and by that 
trick, the operations which are repre- 
ſented as contrary to the public good, 
would not be entirely prevented. | 

Ir is impoſſible to put a ſtop to every 
abuſe; but I ſhall only obſerve that pur- 
chaſes of corn on mere ſpeculation are 
feldom made, but when it can be put 
in warehouſes near the place where it is 
contracted for; becauſe the buyers wiſh 
to have it in their power to diſpoſe of 
it according to circumſtances, and are 
cautious of raiſing the price of ſuch a 
commodity, by the conſiderable expence 
of carriage, before they have determined 
its deſtination. Beſides, if they remove 
the corn, they muſt pay the whole va- 
lue of it ; whereas when they buy to keep 
in the fame place, they may amaſs a 
very« large ſtore with very little ſtock; 
fince it is ſufficient to pay a ſmall part 
of the value to the proprietors, when 
they keep their commodity as a pledge; 

and 


i 
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and this is what is called giving earne/ 
for corn, a ſpecies of traffic very well 


known. 


IN fine, there is a kind by. ST 
point of honour, which prevails in com- 
merce as 1n all other ſtations, and the 
knowledge of this point of honour per- 
ſuades me, that they would faithfully 
obſerve a law, which ſhould preſcribe 
the reaſonable conditions, and confor- 
mable to the public good, which we 
have now pointed out. 

BESI DES, even when they ſhould 
deviate from them ſometimes, the public 
antereſt would not be affected. The 
regulations on the commerce of corn in 


de interior of the kingdom are not 


laws of preſervation, as thoſe which con- 
cern the exportation of it. Thus, the 
eſſential is that there be a power, at all 
times, to act againſt abuſes, in the 
name of the law; which could never be 


done, whilſt it oppoſes a reaſonable 
circulation, or allows an unlimited 
liberty; for in thoſe caſes it is the law 
itſelf which authoriſes the abuſe, 

; LET 
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Lex us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that 
it had eſtabliſhed an indefinite liberty; 
how could the operations of a merchant, 
who, in a time of apprehenſion or of 
ſcarcity, raiſed corn ſtill higher for his 
own profit, and to the prejudice of the 
people, be legally repreſſed? Has not 
ſuch merchant, like all other ſubjects, 
a right to claim the protection of the 
law ? 

Ir it impoſes, on the other hand, 
reſtraints equivalent to an interdiction 
of all liberty, who would dare to inflict 
puniſhment under it, on a diſobedience, 
without which there would have been 
no circulation, and without which per- 
. haps a whole province would have lived 
in diſtreſs, by the fide of another which 
would have been overwhelmed with its 
ſuperfluity ? 

Wes may then ſometimes wink at ſmall 
deviations in the obſervation of a law; but 
it is nevertheleſs of the greateſt i impor- 
tance, that this law ſhould be reaſonable, 
in ſuch manner that the ſubject may riſk 

nothing 
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nothing in doing whatever it allows, 
nor the ſafety of the ſtate be in dan- 
ger, when nothing is done which it 
prohibits. | 


e HA P. VII. 


On the Necęſity of bet ouring at an 
Equality of Prices. Obſervations on 
_ the Duties payable at Markets, © 


HE proprietors, ho are the 
diſtributors of ſubſiſtance, will 
always give law to the men who cannot 
eat if they do not work; thus mere 
ſtrength will never have any recompenſe 
but bare neceſſaries, coinmon manu- 
facturers a little more, and particular 
talents ſtill more; the lot of the people 
in general will never be altered, whatever 
may be the ſettled price of corn, becauſe 
the proprietors will always regulate 
in conſequence, that of workman- 
Bur 
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Bur the variations are a ſource of 
anxiety for the men who live by their 
labour. The land owners or their far- 
mers may, in their calculations, eſtabliſh 
an average. price and balance one year 
againſt another; but an average /iving 
cannot be ſo formed; the preſent year 
and the next, to day and to morrow, 
are equations that cannot be propound- 
ed to a man alarmed for his ſubſiſtance. 

IGNORANCE of, or inattention to, 
the relations the moſt eſſential to human 
nature, preſent ſtrange. contradictions 
in the heart of our towns. We there 
proſcribe the exceſs of gaming, a ge- 
neral ſcandal is the conſequence of it, 
and government is earneſt to prevent it. 
Far be from me the thought of diſap- 
proving thoſe cares, and this anxiety; 
but all thoſe chances of fortune, which 
would transfer ſome means of luxury 
or of conveniency from one idle, uſeleſs, 
debauched, and wicked fellow (in this 
reſpect at leaſt) to another; what are 
wy in compariſon of that vaſt and ter- 

F rible 


the price of ſubſiſtauce? The moſt nu- 
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: | 1 
rible gaming, the effect of the riſe of 


merous part of a nation, in that, loſes 
in an inſtant either their neceſſaries of 
life or their quiet. We make ourſelves 
eaſy on theſe misfortunes whilſt they are 
obſcure and domeſtic, becauſe we muſt 
dare follow them into the diſguſting 
habitations of indigence, and becauſe we 
would not even affhct our Imagination 
for an inſtant; it is only at the cries of 
ſorrow, at the tumultuous noife of 
complaint, that our compaſſion is rouſed ; 


but a long ſeries of ſufferings had pre- 


ceded- thoſe public clamours, and more 
than one maſter of a family, impatient 
under his misfortunes, had yielded per- 
haps in ſecret to the PR counſels 


of his wretehedneſs. a 


Tr is not; without Abbe, Auen een 


of an adminiſtration to prevent all the 


alterations to which the price of corn is 
expoſed. For crops are ſubject to re- 
volutions, againſt which all human 
prudence 1 18 but weakneſs: . 1 + 


1 
— EL 4 


Bur 
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Bor ſuch events are rare, and extra- 


ordinary riſes are frequent. In the 


ſpace of half a century, there is not 
imported into or exported out of France, 
but from ten to twenty millions worth 
annually; this object is two per cent. 
of the total conſumption; it ſeems then 
that the intereſt of the proprietors would 
not require great variations in the prices, 
fince they are in a ſituation to make the 
ſurplus of one year compenſate the de- 
ficiency of another. ; 

Wurxcx then ariſe thoſe frequent 
inequalities of 25, 50, and 100 per cent. 
which are found in the price of corn in 
the ſame interval? From the extraor- 
dinary power which the abuſe of liberty 
gives, ſometimes to the buyers, ſome- 
times to the ſellers, from the exaggerated 
interdictions, the changes of ſyſtem, and 
ſeveral other circumſtances which a 
wiſe adminiſtration may prevent. 

Goop laws have then a great influence 
on the maintenance of an equality in 
the prices, ſo valuable to the people; and 

| D d one 
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one part of the various precautions 
which we have recommended have a re- 
lation to this important end. | 

Tross which are applicable to dhe 
exportation of corn, are intended to 
prevent too great a quantity being 
either carried off or accumulated of that 
ſurplus, whoſe meaſure determines the 
debaſement or the exaggeration of prices. 

Tux proviſions of corn, are a re- 
Gig againſt the pafareieen effects of 
commerce. 

THE obligation to. * theſe pro- 
viſions when prices are low, and the per- 
miſſion to ſell them at the uſual period 
of high prices, contribute likewiſe to 
this deſirable equalitꝛ. ; 

ANOTHER means to contribute to 
it, is to prevent purchaſes on mere ſpe- 
culation, When corn is at a reaſonable 
price; and yet to interpoſe no obſtacle 
to the tranſporting corn from one pro- 
vince to another, in order that by this 
communication, the low prices in one 
part of the kingdom, and the high prices 


in 
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in another, may the more eaſily be 
brought upon a level. 
I x times of dearneſs, government 
will temper all exceſſes, by ſeaſonably 
granting a bounty to thoſe who will 
bring corn from foreign countries, or 
by ordering purchaſes there, on their 
own account. 
Tris precious equality may be aul 
further taken care of, even in minute 
circumſtances, by granting to the bakers, 
when corn is cheap, a larger profit than 
uſual, in order to have a right to re- 
ſtrain it, when prices riſe. 45545 
Ix fine, to all theſe manners of main- 
taining an equality in the prices, I ſhall 
ſtil} add one more, relative to the duties 
of the markets and metageG. 
Tursr duties are taken either by the 
lords of the manors, by virtue of an- 
cient grants, or by perſons who aſſiſt 
at meaſuring the corn, and who exact 
a retribution, much leſs in proportion 
to the utility of their functions, than 
as the annual intereſt of the. purchaſe- 
D d 2 money 
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money paid 7 them or their ancef- 
1 | 

IT matters not; all theſe duties in 
the hands of the perſons who receive 
them, are a ſpecies of property as re- 
ſpectable as any other. They cannot 
be aboliſhed, but on giving the owners 
a ſuitable indemnification, or on reim- 
burſing them the' capitals which they 
have paid, and which conſtitute the 
origin of their poſſeſſion. 

Ax eſtimable author, ardent for the 
public good, hath lately wrote on the 
inconveniency of theſe duties, which he 
makes to amount annually to a Ae 
of eight millions. | 

1 avpmir this calculation, though 


= it is diſputed. All that belongs to my 


ſubjet, 18 to make it appear, that in 
eder to ſerve the people, it is perhaps 


<A much lefs important to aboliſh all thoſe 


duties, than to adapt them, by a ſage 
modification, to the maintenance of the 
equality of prices; and ae 1 reaſon 
irate Th! 


EveRY 
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Every impoſt aboliſhed by the effect 
of a ſage oeconomy, is always an ad- 
vantage to a nation, becauſe no body 
loves to yield up to the head of the ſtate, 
the diſpoſal of a part of his property, 
but in ſo far as this ſacrifice is neceſſary 

to the general advantage, whereby he 
wy is a gainer, 

Ir then any impoſt whatever is ſup- 
preſſed, by retrenching a uſeleſs expence, 
the ſovereign ought always to be praiſed 
for it; but as there are a great number 
of neceſſary public expences, we ought 
not to criticize one impoſt in particular, 
but an comparing it tacitly with ano- 
ther. 

Now on aboliſhing the market XI 
juſtice will require an equivalent an- 
nuity to be aſſigned to the proprietors, 
and the fund for this annuity will be 
taken, either on ancient impoſitions, 
or on a new one which will be Ata 
bliſned. 

Lr us ſuppoſe now that this imo 
be on land, that of all others the moſt 
D d 3 generally 
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generally approved; will there reſult from 
the replacement of the market duties 
by this tribute, or by any other, a relief 
of any kind to the proprietors or to the 
people? No, without doubt. 

IT is perfectly equal to the pro- 
prietors to pay an impoſt on ſelling their 
corn or on reaping it; it is very indif- 
ferent to the men who live by the labour 
of their hands, whether it is by one or 
the other of theſe impoſts, that the ſo- 
vereign provides for the public expences. 
 Warar then! is it not clear that if 
the proprietors have not the market 
duties to pay, they will fell their corn 
cheaper to the poor people, or will pay 
them more for their labour? 

'THave already ſaid, that it was in- 
different to the proprietors to pay the 
market duties or an impoſt on land; 
but we muſt go further, and ſhew the 
ſpirit of property ſtript of all conceal- 
benny 
Tuovon the market duties, or any 
other impoſt charged on the proprietors, 

8 | may 
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may be moderated or even. aboliſhed, 
the lot of the people who live by the 
labour of their hands will not be. ren» 
dered better. 

Ir is not in proportion to their 
wealth, nor to any principle of equity, 
that the proprietors fix the price of their 
corn, and that of the labour which is 
devoted to their uſe; it is in proportion 
to their ſtrength, it is in proportion to 
the inſuperable power which the poſ- 
ſeſſors of ſubſiſtance have over the men 
without property. The land owner 
who reaps ten thouſand ſeptiers every 
year, deſires to fell his corn as dear as the 
peaſant who carries only a few buſhels 
to market. The rich man who has 
three hundred thouſand crowns a year, 
multiplies his expences, but is not will- 
ing to pay more for any thing than the 
ſubject the leaſt favoured by fortune. 

Tnus, whether the proprietors diſ- 
poſe of the whole of their revenues, 
or whether they give a portion of them 
10 the ſovereign, who diſtributes them 

Dd 4 again 
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again to other members of the come 
munity, the eondition of the people 
Who live by the labour of their —— 
will be always the ſame. 
Tnus we ſee that numerous claſ of 
mankind ſubjected to the fame fate from 
one end of the earth to the other. 
| In the temperate countries of Europe, 
the people have bread, becauſe they 
cannot live without that aliment; in 
_ thoſe where fruits and garden ſtuff can 
in part ſupply it; they are * to * 
contented with that, 
1 N the climates where — . 
ing is neceſſary to their preſervation, 
| their wages are proportioned to the 
neceſſity of feeding and of clothing 
' themſelves; but in ſouthern countries, 
if the heat diſpenſes with this laſt pre- 


Caution, the people are covered with 


Tags, without being the better off as to 
| Ar A ben calculated | every where 
what 4 is exactly neceſſary for them, in 
onder to allot only that price to their 
| labour; 


. 3 
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labour; and in the midſt of the trea- 
ſures of Indoſtan, four or five ſous a 
day is the wages of the people, becauſe 
they need only: rice, wherewith the 
country abounds, _ _ 
Was it poſſible that a  natuiſhient 
ſhould be diſcovered leſs agreeable 
than bread, but which could ſupport 
the human body for eight and forty 
hours, the people would ſoon be con- 
ſtrained to eat but one day in two, even 
if they ſhould prefer their ancient cu- 
ſtom; the proprietors of ſubſiſtance 
making uſe of their power, and deſiring 
to multiply the number of their ſervants, 
Will always force the men who have 


neither property nor talent, to content 


themſelves with bare neceſfaries; ſuch 
is the ſpirit of human nature, a ſpirit 
which the ſocial * have. 1 well 
ſeconded. 

ENGLAND is the compare in the 
world where the condition of the people 
ſeems to be beſt : this happy circum- 
2 ſtance cannot be attributed to the mo- 

| deration 
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deration/ of the impoſts, ſince they are 
more conſiderable, in proportion, there, 
than in any other country in Europe; 
we muſt rather ſeek: for the cauſe of 
it in the nature of the government, 
which gives the people a degree of 
ſtrongth and of reſiſtance, which has an 
influence on the price of their wages. 
In fine; in thoſe parts of Switzerland 
where- the ſovereign levies no impoſt, 
but where the people are nothing; the 
men who live by their labour have not 
a more Happy lot than elſewhere *, and 
Be... s Jnthes parts of Switzerland hand I have been, 


Berne, Fribourgh, Neuchatel, Soleure, Baſle, the 
people are much better clothed and infinitely better 
lodged than in England; as tp their food I cannot 
ſpeak, nor what may be their general -candition in 
other cantons, though there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
it different. One thing is obſervable, that in thoſe 
countries where no impoſt is paid, all things are 
dearer. than in France where impoſts abound. 

Another thing, the Helvetic honeſty, of which 
many form high notions, is not to be found in thoſe 
cantons where I have been, I was even laughed at 
for enquiring after it; and I was well informed that 


it is ſtill leſs to be — in the ſmall democratic 
cantons; 
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yet the competition againſt them is di- 
miniſhed by the continual n 
to foreign ſervices © 
Tuts is enough to ew. that in no 
place doth the lot of the men without 
property, participate of the wealth 
which ſurrounds them; becanſe the 
proprietors always ſell their produce as 
dear as they can, and pay as little as 
poſſible for labour; and becauſe they 
always extend the | exerciſe of their 
power, even to the reducing to bare 
neceffaries, every man who cannot pro- 
. 1 | tect 


cantons; fo that Mr. Stanyan had good reaſon to ſay 
they had leſs ſincerity than the world allows them. 
This may ſerve to moderate the paſſion, too faſhion- 
able in young, uninformed, and unthinking, though | 
perhaps well intentioned, men, for republics; and 
on this occaſion I cannot refrain from- inſerting an 
-obſervation of Plutareh, who had certainly nothing 
to do with modern conteſts or intereſts. In the life} 
of Demeirins Potiorcetes he ſays, The true charafter 
of the temper of a popular fate, is ay à liberty for 
all bor ſons to be ſlaves to the wild, arbitrary, aud ar- 
travagant humours of a giddy, raſh, and inconſtant 


| multitude of fools, managed by a ſet more 4 
inaues. Tir. 
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tet himſelf, by his ſkill or his talents, 
according to their degree. 

Bur what reſults from theſe various 
refleQions, with reſpect to market du- 
ties? It is this, that the pure and ſim- 
ple abolition of that impoſt would not 
change, as 1s alledged, the lot of the 
people who are intereſtgd in the low 
price of ſubſiſtance; or if they were 
affected by this conceſſion made by the 
ſovereign to the proprietors, it would 
only be during top ſhort a ſpace of 
time, to determine the vaſt and exten · 
ſive views which ought to occupy a 
legiſlator, | 
Bor in the modification of theſe au- 
ties may be found a new means of 
contributing to the equality of prices, 
ſo neceſſary to that claſs of men WhO 
have nothing to ſtake on a chance. © 

I wovLD propoſe then, that grant- 

ing to the poſſeſſors of thoſe duties an 
indemnification to their ſatisfaction, » 
they ſhould give up this impoſt, when - 
ever corn ſhould be riſen toa certain 

Pee; 
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price ; thus all the petty duties which 
might hinder the proprietors from 
bringing their corn to market, would 
no longer ſubſiſt in the circumſtances 
wherein it is particularly important that 
the markets may be furniſhed, in order 
that an apparent plenty may prevent 
the progreſs of anxiety; and if this 
repurchaſe, which I have mentioned, 
ſhould fill be thought too much for 
government to pay, the ſame end may 
be attained, by permitting that thoſe 
duties may be augmented, whenever 
corn is under a ſtipulated price; pro- 
vided that they ſhall not be taken, 
when corn ſhall be dearer : thus, with- 
out its coſting any thing to govern- 
ment, a modification of thoſe duties 
would be effected, which would contri- 
bute more to the happineſs of that 
part of the people intended to be fa- 
voured, than even the abolition of me 

impoſt. 
Fon there is a great truth which 
ſeems to me to be little remarked, which 
| is, 
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ts, that the claſs of the nation which live 
by their labour, cannot feel the boun- 
ty of the ſovereign, but in ſo far only 
as his benefits are momentary; for all 
uniſorm and conſtant gratuity in mo- 
ney, becomes always the prey of the 
proprietors. They are lions and defence- 
leſs animals living together; the ſhare 
of theſe cannot be augmented, without 
deceiving the vigilance of gg, and not 
leaving them time to dart on the others. 
- In is then from powerful motives, 
that I annex ſo great a degree of impor- 
tance to the ſeveral precautions, whereby 
the people may be ſuecoured in dear 
times. In the midſt of the ſocial laws, 
it is the only ſervice that can be rendered 
to them; and fince the exceſſive power 
of property cannot be ſtopped, care muſt 
be taken, at leaſt, that the bare neceſſa- 
ries *, which are become the eternal 


Mankind can never be better fed than they now 
are, ſince all the ſubſiſtance produced is conſumed, 
but by two methods; one by procuring a greater pro- 


duce from the earth, by a more improved or more 
| extended 
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portion of the majority of mankind, 
may not be ſubject to thoſe terrible 
a ſhocks 


extended cultivation, and from the ſea by fiſhery ; or 
elſe by applying all the quantity produced, to the uſe 
of ſubſiſtance, inſtead of applying great part of it 
to luxury. Under the firſt head may be included 
the converting meadow and paſture into arable, 
which yields much the moſt ſuſtenance, (though the 
other may give the greater nett produce to the pro- 
prietor.) - 

Under the ſecond muſt be included fpirits, and 
much beer, if not all ; for though beer may afford 
ſome ſuſtenance, yet it is abſolutely nothing when 
compared with bread : a man eating his fill of bread, 
and drinking nothing but water, would live, would 
be ſtrong, would perhaps be fat; a man drinking 
his fill of beer, and eating nothing, would neither be 
fat nor ſtrong, nor would he live. This is a greater 
article than people are aware of; the quantity of 
grain conſumed in liquors, and ſome other articles, 
amounts to near two thirds of the grain employed in 
bread : ſo if all the former was made into bread, men 
would have five pounds inſtead of three; and if only 
one half, (which ſurely might be Dare) they would 
have four pounds inſtead of three. The contempla- 
tion of this made the famous Mr. Evelyn exclaim, 
above a century ago,. that we drank our very bread- 
corn, I do not reckon for much (though ſomething 
it is to be ſure) the waſte which is made by the high 
fare of the rich; for, after all that may be ſaid of the 
eſſence of ham, ſoups, ſauces, and ragoo's, I much 
queſtion 
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ſhocks which the momentary riſes of | 
corh never fail to produce. | 


queſtion * a hundred plowmen do not cori- 
ſume almoſt as much ſubſiſtatice as a hundred peers. 
But, though mankind could #nly thus be better fed, 
yet their condition might be much mended in other 
reſpects, if the labour of all the labouring claſs, (or of 
à greater number of them than are now ſo employed) 
was applied to uſeful purpoſes inſtead of the ſervice 
of luxury; if lacemakers, embroiderers, filk weavers, 
coachmakers, &c. &c. &c. footmen, exciſemen, &c. 
thoſe whom my lord employs in making pieces of 
water and improvements, &c. were all, or as many 
of them as you pleaſe, employed in making ſtrong 
linen, coarſe cloth, neceffary houſehold furniture, 
as beds, tables, chairs, cheſts, &c. in building 
houſes, ſinking wells, inclofing the yard, &c. the 
condition of the people would furely be much me- 
liorated, and there would not be an ounce leſs of 
ſubſiſtance than there was before, ſo that all might 
be fed as well as before ; nor would there be a guinea 
the leſs in England, as far as their preſent employ- 
ment is for home conſumption, either Immediately, 
or in the foreign articles which we import in ex- 
change for them, and which we conſume at home, 
and this is at leaſt ninety- nine parts in a hundred. If 
the man of 10,0001. a year, (which we will call equal 
to five hundred ſubſiſtances, ) would content himſelf 
to retain but one hundred ſubſiſtances for his own 
uſe, (which would procure him /me comforts) and 


would ſet four hundred * at work, on his own 
| _ e/tate 
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0 H . viit; 
On Times of Seareity or of Dearneſs. 


HIS we have ſufficiently laid 
open, that government can never 

be indifferent about the price of bread, 
The ſacrifices neceſſary to ſuccour the 
people in times of ſcarcity or of dear- 
nels, are the moſt becoming employ- 
ment to which the public money, and 
the power of eſtabliſhing impoſts can 
be put. Surely, it would be very aſto- 
niſhing; that, whilſt the ſovereign watches 
by his tribunals over the moſt trifling 


ſhocks of intereſt between the ſubjects, 


we ſhould not reckon amongſt his du- 
ties, the greateſt of all objects of watch- 


fulneſs, the care of keeping in harmony 
the two claſſes which divide ſociety, and 


the ſacred guardianſhip of the impre- 


in ſeriptible 
late, n ee above hinted, what 


would, in a very ſew years, be the effect? ama» 
zing | Were all men to do the ſame, . 


their ſeveral faculties, this earth would ſoon be a 


paradiſe indeed. Tr. 
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ſcriptible rights of human nature; 
rights often attacked by the exaggerated 
pretenſions of the proprietors, and re- 
claimed by the people, when that they 
demand e live, and that they offer in 

Fee 


8 amount of the &acrifices which 
ongtit to be made in times of dearth, 
and the manner of directing them, de- 
pend abſolutely on cixcuniftances; thus 
head; fuch objects are ſfubjeted by 
their nature to 1 admini- 
ſtration. | 

Tur pie A we have re- 
commended would guard aguinft a con- 
tinual anxiety. Mere betnties granted 
to the merchants tnight' Oretimes be 
fufficient to excite them to bring corn 
from foreign countries, even wheh the 
prices abroad might not offer them any 
profit; but if the general. dearneſs is 
| fuch, thine the merchants efpy too much 
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fearing to be hardly thought of, they 
withdraiv from wet commerce, the go- 
vernimefit is obliged to act more directly, 

it chuiſes eriſfarie that may be feed 
- bn, it charges them to bring foreign 
fur plies, it orders them td ſell at ſuch 
prices, and in ſuch places, it preſctibes 
to them the precautions fit to be 6b- 
ferved in the preſent circumſtances, it 
follows their operations, it protects, it 
defends, i it rewards them. 

| Is fine, there are times * * in 
which the circulation of corn becomes 
entirely an adminiſtration of police and 
of ſafety, and they would be guilty of 
a great fault if they obſtinately per- 
ſiſted 1 in ſuch a fituation to leave it to 
the intereſt of commerce. That inte- 
reſt is fafficient in ordinary times; the 
Haws by their wiſtom prevent abuſes; 
but When, notwithſtanding their ſafe- 
guard, exceflive dearneſs happens, adtii- 
niſtration ought” to employ all its re- 
Hutces to temper it ; it is to the fove- 
reign itr Tat eaſe that the people have 


— 


WAS Ee 2 recourſe, 
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recourſe, it. is to him alone that they 
commit themſelves, he muſt be the good 
ſhepherd, round whom the flock croud, 
when the fences are thrown down, and 
dangers ſurround them ; but when the 
ſtorm is paſt, liberty ought to reſume 
its ſtrength, and the law its 9 
hp. 

CHAP. IX. 
Ideas on the Precautions which the * 

tal City requires. + 


— * —_— — 


H E agitation of mind which 
1 ought every where to be guarded 
againſt, becomes more important in 
proportion to the magnitude of the 
cities; the ſame impreſſions, which 
would quickly die away elſewhere, ac- 
quire a conſiſtency in a capital of fix 
hundred thouſand people. One would 
be tempted to ſay that the ſenſations of 
the ſoul are like ſo many fleeting ac- 
cents, which, at firſt imaperceptible, 
become ſtriking by their number. 


AND, 


„ 
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As, in fact, at the walls of Paris 
will always founder the indefinite liber- 
ty, and the indifference about precau- 
tions with regard to ſubſiſtance; it is 
not enough that theſe precautions ſnould 
be uſeleſs for a long time, it behoves 
that they may be always diſpenſed with, 
or elſe they will be always neceſſary; 
ſuch is the condition impoſed by all for- 
midable danger, no matter whether it is 
probable, or ſimply poſſible. 


Tur more we would favour liberty 
in the commerce of corn, the more in- 
diſpenſable it appears to me to be ſure 
of a ſufficient proviſion for the capital; 
it would be imprudent, in my eyes, to 
abandon to the ſmalleſt hazard, the 
tranquillity of that immenſe multitude 
who buy their bread every day, and who 
take no precautions, becauſe they count 
upon the watehfulneſs of their ſupe- 
riors; a proviſion in the proportion we 
have pointed out, would be very ſuffi- 
cient, and I think it might, by little and 
2 be laid upon and divided amongſt 

E e 3 | the 
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the bakers, by reconciling this arrange- 
ment to their own in. and A 
them, if neceffary. | | 
Bur in the mean time, the wiſdom 
of government may ſupply the want of 
it in ſome other manner; and at the 
times when this obligatory proviſion at 
the bakers, or any other which might 
be adopted, - ſhould appear fuperfluous, 
it will, without doubt, not fail to in- 
form itſelf, without noiſe, of the quan- 


tity. of corn which there is within reach 


of Paris; in order that there may never 
be the leaſt chance of great inconve- 
niences. 
© WHATEVER PROP may. be formed of 
the power of perſonal intereſt, the pro- 
bable reſult of thoſe diſperſed combina. 
tions can never inſpire more than an 
abſtract confidence, and that kind of 
confidence. ought never to ſuperſede the 
precautions of wiſdom; but frequently 
the more men have been benefited by 
theſe precautions, the mare readily: are. 
7 ä I them; the 
effect 


eſſect of an able adminiſtration, is to 
blend itſelf in a manner with the natural 
courſe of things; ſo that the hand which 
encourages, which reſtrains, which re- 
pairs, being no longer perceived, they 
forget its ſervices, and aſcribe to chance, 
or to the neceſſary reſult of circum- 
ſtances, the tranquillity to which a long 
enjoyment has rendered them inſenſible. 
I believe theſe general refledions may be 
apphed with juſtice, to the wiſe admini- 
ſtration of the police of corn in the 
capital, for many years paſt. How much 
are we not indebted, without knowing 
it, to an intelligent and continual vi- 
gilance, which, whilſt it conceals itſelf 
in order to ſucceed, ſeems to renounce, 
that it may do good, the homage of 
gratitude ? 
 F APPREHEND that one of the rea- 
ſonings which makes people in gene- 
ral indifferent about any precautions 
concerning ſubſiſtance, is a notion 
whieh they have, that dearneſs is occa- 
. by relations which are in- 
E e 4 herent 
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herent in the nature of things, relations 
which it is impoſſible to counteract ; 
but this notion, to me, * nat ſeem 
juſt. | 

Ix a 8 year, if all — of 
the new crop, added to what remains 
of the former, could be laid before our 
eyes, or equally ſhared, in all proba- 
bility there would ſcarcely eyer be either 
anxiety or dearneſs ; but the relation 
between the quantity and the needs is 
not known, an idea af it is formed only 
by conjectures, and it is the variable 
reſult of theſe conjectures, which aug- 
ments or moderates the W of 
the ſellers. 

Tux prices then are a a compound of 
reality and imagination. A ſcanty crop 
comes, that is a real motive for a riſe 
of price; but is not this motive eſtimated 
by the imagination? and this imagi- 
nation itſelf, by what is it excited ? by 
what is it governed? by the ſpirit of 
Amitation, by example. Theſe are the 
_— of us, poor ſelf-conceited chil- 
14 dren, 
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dren, and our maſters in every thing, 
we cannot conceal it from ourſelves one 
inſtant; thus in ſeveral circumſtances 
prices may be led, as opinions are. 
Tuxsx reflections are ſufficient to lay 
open the influence which the precau- 
tions of government would naturally 
have on the price of corn. Proviſions 
then are uſeful, both to ſupply, with- 
out any conſtraint being uſed, the tran- 
fient moments of dearth, and to ſtop 
ſometimes the exceſs of a riſe, by ſales 
at a moderate price, and by the force 
of example. 

Burr, at the ſame time, I am not of 
opinion that the proviſions in the capital 
ought to be deſtined to maintain there 
continually, by ſales au rabais *, a more 
mA price than the general cir- 
cumſtances 


'* A kind of inverted auction, in which the auc- 
tioneer names a ſum, as much or more than the 
value of the lot to be ſold, and then deſcends, by 
naming lower ſums, by degrees, and the firſt perſon 
who claims it at the price named, is the purchaſer : 
a much ** 3 method than by bidding 
- upwards, 


cumſtanees admit of. Such operations 
are a kind of conſtraint which draws on 

many other kinds; for whilſt on the 
one hand, it tops the natural courſe of 
the price of corn in Paris, it becomes 
neceſſary on the other, to bring that 
commodity there by foree; whereas all 
thoſe: efforts and all thoſe ſohicitudes 
would diminiſh naturally, if the people 
were by little and little accuſtomed: there 
to pay as dear for their bread as in other 
places; and, throwing afide all daſtardly 
eireumſpection, I will add, that FIG 
could be more reaſonable, 

Tuna are a ſufficient number of 
inevitable motives which ſwell the po- 
pulation of the capital, without drawing 
a uſekſs multitude there by facrifices ; 
and the adminiſtratton-ſhould renounce 
with magnanimity, theſe popular ac- 
clamations, which cannot be purchaſed 
but by the. overthrow of order; theſe 
acclamations, beſides, can never be the 
aſſured effect of the low price of corn, 


when once it is — it 1s only 
8 aug 
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during the movements which the price 
makes towards a fall, and ſome little 
tune after it has ſtopt, that the people 
can rejoice in it, for the price of work- 
manſhip following that of ſubſiſtance, 
the working men are ſoon brought back 
again to the condition from whence they 
had eſcaped; a condition which is aſ- 
ſigned them by their cornpetition, and 
by the irreſiſtable force off property. 

Wx muſt not then let ourſelves be 
guided by partial conſiderations, nor 
make ſacrifices to motives foreign to the 
order of things. It ought to be ob- 
ſerved on the contrary, that Paris is the 
city in France where corn ought to be 
at the higheſt price, becauſe that of 
labour may be dear there without any 
inconveniency ; for at tihe ſame time 
that this capital is the center of the 
greateſt riches, it is not a town of com- 
merce with foreign countries, except for 
ſome manufactures, the taſte and the 
perfection of which are their principal 
attraction, and which have no need to 
Lat be 
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be favouted by the low price of work- 
manſhip ; this circumſtance is till -leſs 
neceſſary, to guard the other labours of 
the people againſt any exteriour com- 
petition, ſince thoſe labours require the 
preſence of the workman ; all their in- 
duſtry being devoted to. the conveniences 
and to the luxury of the wealthy whom 
Paris contains, and till attracts inceſ- 
fantly from every corner of the world. 
Bur habitude in matters relating to 
ſubſiſtance muſt be reſpected; fo that, 
even if theſe different obſervations ſhould 
be thought reaſonable, they ought not 
to be carried into execution but very 
ſlowly and wit h infinite management. 
| In all countries where the people, 
without being; brutified by ſlavery, do 
not concern themſelves with either laws 
or public affairs, it is difficult to reaſon 
with them, and dangerous to command 
them without, prudent precautions ; you 
muſt conduct them like a ſenſible child, 
| employ more dexterity with them than 
force, accuſtom them before you com- 
wy | R 
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mand them, and lead Gem aner 


e them. 


@ *? is 
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CHAP. . & 


On the Era dich; ought to be * 
for the Eftabliſhment of à new Law 
concerning Cern. | 


T ton vain to truſt to the force of 
argument, the event will always be 
the guide of mens opinions; that is an 
inſtructor whom all the world under- 
ſtands, who excites neither hatred nor 
jealouſy, and with whom every one 
imagihes he has always made connec- 
| tions by his foreſight, | 
Ir is then agrecable to viddom never 
to make a new law concerning corn, 
when it is foreſeen” that inevitable cir- 
cumſtances would excite an alteration 
in the prices, contrary to the wiſh of 
the public; for men. will never take the 
* to diſtinguiſh what ariſes from 
the 


45 — wy = 2 — 
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4% Tie Tatum un be 
the crops) From - what - ebene to * 
law. 

Ir is more expedient in ſuch caſe to 
modify a liffle that which exiſts, or to 
temper the abuſes of it by the power 
of adminiſtration; and'to ſeize, for the 
ſſtabliſhineat bf a new law, tht citcum- 

| ances which may wit it in the public 
opinion, or at leaſt defend it in its in- 
fancy, againſt the inſults of events. 
Tuts public opinion wedkens or 

ſtrengthens all human inſtitutions; thete 
are ſome perhaps which; by their clear- 
neceſſity, ſurmount every obſtacle, and 
of experience; but the principles on 
which the greateſt part of economical 
inſtitutions are fuumded, are ſb very 
abſtract, that the wiſdom: of thoſe laws 
and that they will always have need of 
ben Ange by time and by ſucceſs. 

Tur however is but one, in po- 
tc eeconomy as in all other ſciences 

| but 
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but who can be ſure of attaihing unto it! 
Who can ſubject to his own concep- 
tions that reſtleſs aflemblage of ſenti- 
ments, of pallions, and of wills? Alas! 
How many managements, how mary 
carts, how:many ſacrifices, are they not 
ſtil incumbent on a miniſter, fully 
convinced of the rechitude ef his own 
plan, when he would wean r 
frotu their former habits ? 

- PAECIPITA TION. Was — to the 
deem of ſavage countries, which 
lived under barbarous cuſtoms; but in 
the ſtates of Europe where a police is 
eſtabliſhed, and in France eſpecially, 
there are few oeconomical inſtitutions, 
with Jome inconveniences ; and there 
are many more wherein the good is to 
diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the 
than they are to be totally abo- 
Iihed. | 
NorwirasTANDING all the com- 
plaints which have exiſted, and which 


alas! will exiſt forever FR the laws 
of 


127 
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of property doom the moſt numerous: 
claſs of a nation to have only bare no- 
ceſſaries,) we cannot impoſe on ourſelves 
ſo far as not to acknowledge, that the 
proſperity of France is greater than it 
ever was; her population and her 
wealth, thoſe two general and certain 
ſtandards, fuffice to convince us of it; 
this proſperity exacts great circumſpec- | 

tion in the promulgation of new laws: 
for we muſt never make anatomical 


n on . bodies. 


— — 


PRRT 21, 
On the Manner of fludying the Queſtions 
concerning Corn, and political * 
b — "677 nn 


0 invite all men to the e diſcuifion . 
of uſeful truths, is a fine idea, 
and it is a ſign of magnanimity to per- 
mit it; but may none of thoſe who 
prefent themſelves to this noble eompe- 
ütion, ever forget that there are truths 

| which 
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Which may change themſelves into er- 
rors, according to the manner in which 
they are ſtudied; all thoſe of political 
oeconomy which depend on admini- 
ſtration, are particularly eaſy to be thus 
traveſtied; they are compoſed of a mul- 
titude of rays, whoſe action and power 

we cannot know, but by uniting them 
in our meditation. But the art of the 
ſophiſt is a priſm which ſeparates and 
decompoſes them; as often as this is 
employed, men multiply errors and 
contradictions at will; and they eaſily 
impreſs on the diſperſed portions of one 
great whole, the character and form 
which they pleaſe to give them. 

I is the queſtion of corn which, 
above all others, gives room to this ſub- 
tilty of reaſoning; the great principles 
on which it depends, have conſequences 
ſo. wide ſpread and ſo numerous, that 
it is extremely eaſy to ſeparate the prin- 
cipal ideas from their relations, and to 
ſet up, in a manner, the effects in op- 

poſition to their own cauſes. 
F f Wren 
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- » WHEN a man ſtudies theſe matters 
with a fincere mind, he ought. never 
ſervilely to follow., any beaten tract, 
nor is it as to an imperious guide that 
he miſt have recourſe to the ideas of 
othera, but asg to an object of compa- 
riſon, uſeful. aſter his own. enquiries; 
for it is only by the force of medita- 
tlon, that he can render himſelf maſter 
of the abſtract truths of political oeco- 
nomy; it is only at this price that they 
inſinuate themſelves into our under- 
ſtanding., and become: as it were the 
—— FT 

I wouLD. adviſe him likewiſe to lay 
** for a long time, in the examina- 
tion of the queſtion of corn, the ideas 
of money; this invention, fa: com- 
upon the theory of it all the embar- 
-raflinens from: which it hath freed: its 
Practice; he muſt not unite the obſer- 
vatioms on the effect of money, to the 
Rudy of the general principles, till 


- 
> - *. 4# ” 
— - : 


after he has confidercd. what. the poli- 
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fical relations would be, independant 
of that ſign adopted by all nations, 
but which nevertheleſs is only a fign, 
exprefling or denoting the goods really 
uſeful or agreeable to men. 

He muſt next guard himſelf care- 
fully againft the illuſions of vanity, 
which perſuades us that we have ſeen 
all, when we have looked on for a few 
moments; and which wreathing us 
with laurels at the beginning of the 
courſe, diſpenſes us from running it. 

SOMETIMES alſo, in order to attain 
to truth without any effort, men ſepa- 
rate it from all human paſſions, and 
keep it captive between ſome principles 

which they have laid down themſelves, 
and they think they have vanquiſhed all 
the difficulties, which they have con- 
cealed from their own eyes. They ſeem 
to me in this caſe to imitate thoſe 
lazy ſportſmen or young beginners, who 
tie to the foot of a tree, a poor animal 
which would have defied them in the 
1 and if they hit it in this motion- 
Ff 2 leſs 
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leſs ſituation, they applaud their n 
{kill and cleverneſs. 

Ix likewiſe often happens that on the 
firſt diſcoveries which our mind makes, 
we ſtop to explain them to others, to 
magnify them in their eyes, if we can, 
and to diſpute without mercy on- the 
degree of glory which we | ought to 
reap from them. This little way of 
acting is repugnant to all advancement, 
which never is the prize of any thing 
but a conſtant ſeries of obſervations, and 
a perſeverance of thought. 

In fine, men neglect details too much - 
in all queſtions of adminiſtration ; as 
if they were below our nature, as if 
nothing but mighty ſprings could move 
us, as if he who thinks himſelf the 
moſt at liberty, was not habitually in 
the trammels of a number of ſlender 
threads, which govern him without his 
ſuſpecting it. Yet it is the knowledge 
of thoſe various details, which gives 
ſometimes ſo much advantage to very 
moderate men, and which often ſub- 

jects 
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jects to them, even genius itſelf, when 
it would carry its deſigns into execu- 
tion. 
Wr muſt guard ourſelves againſt 
theſe different ſhelves, in order to ſtudy 


with ſucceſs the abſtract queſtions which 


are applicable to adminiſtration, and 
which ought thus to unite the theory 
and the practice. It is for want of a 
juſt ſolicitude, that whilſt a man fre- 
quently embraces only a phantom, the 
child of his weakneſs, or of his imagi- 
nation, he thinks himſelf the poſſeſſor 
of the oeconomical ſcience, and of the 
ſource of all light, 

Bur long will it be ere any man will 
have a good title to ſuch a perſuaſion ; 
and thoſe who have meditated much on 
theſe ſubjects, would heſitate to com- 
municate their reflections, if it was not 
permitted to do it with a proper doubt 

and diffidence. But why ſhould they 
be afraid of doing it? If there are 
errors which lead men to the truth, 
they may ſtill, even when they are mil⸗ 
taken, hope to be uſeful. | 


4 


1. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Concluſion. 


HEN we fix our thoughts on 

ſociety, and the relations of 
it, we are ſtruck with a general idea 
which well deſerves to be thoroughly 
conſidered ; it is, that almoſt all civil 
inſtitutions have been made for the 
proprietors. One is frightened, on open- 
ing the code of laws, to find through- 
out nothing but proofs of this truth. 
One would be tempted to fay that a 
ſmall number of men, after they had 
ſhared the earth between them, had 
made laws to unite themſelves, and gua- 
rantee each other, againſt the multi- 
tude, as they would make up ftrong 
fences in the woods, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the wild beaſts. How- 
ever, it may be boldly faid, after hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed the laws of property, 
of juſtice, and of liberty, nothing is 


yet done for the moſt numerous claſs of 


men, 
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men. What good do your laws of 
property to us? might they ſay; we 
poſſeſs nothing. Your laws of juſtice ? 
We have nothing to defend. Your laws 
of liberty? If we do not work to-mor- 
row, we die. 

A crxtaT truth however appears 


from theſe reflections; it is that the 


inſtitutions of police and the laws of 
adminiſtration, are almoſt the only ones 
which defend the people. A ſage and 
paternal diſtribution of 1mpoſts ; intelli- 
gent laws on the circulation of corn, 
the continual care that is taken of in- 
digence, the ſuccour which is more 
extenſively ſpread in times of dearth ; 
theſe are the ſalutary diſpenſations, 
which have the greateſt influence on the 
lot of the multitude. 

Tus beneficence of ſorexcigns does 
not depend folely, then, upon their 
juſtice; it is likewiſe on their talents, 
on the extent of their lights, and on 
their prudence ; it is alſo on their con- 
tinual vigilance, on their tender con- 

ca, 
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tern, on thoſe paternal cares, which 
the law of juſtice doth not indicate, 
but which are written in letters of fire 
in every breaſt affected with the welfare 
of mankind. O ye who govern, never 
forget. that the moſt numerous part of 
men was not called to the formation 
of the laws; that, condemned to con- 
tinual labour, they do not participate 
in the lights which diffuſe themſelves; 
that therefore their weakneſs and their 
deſerted condition, inceſſantly demands 
your patronage. Thoſe who have a 
ſhare: of the goods of the earth, will 
aſk of you only liberty, and juſtice; 
thoſe who have nothing, have need of 
your humanity; of your compaſſion, of 
laws of police in a word, which may 
temper towards them the power of 
property; and ſince bare neceſſaries is 
their only good, the care of obtaining 
it, their only thought; it 1s, above all, 
by the wiſdom of the laws concerning 
corn, that you may beſt advance their 
welfare and their quiet. * 
LET 
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Le r meditation then never ceaſe to 
be exerciſed on this important object; 
may there one day reſult from it, a 
general light and permanent truths, 
which, whilſt they aſſure the quiet and 
the proſperity of the ſtate; may become 
alſo the ſafeguard of the weak _ 
the powerful. 

I Have ſought for theſe truths, with- 
out any ſpirit of party, without preju- 
dice, and without fear; but I dare not 
be poſitive of any thing but of my 
endeavours. Yet one thing there is of 
which I think I am ſure, namely that 
moderation is the eſſential condition of 
all wiſe adminiſtration, and of all dur- 
able legiſlation, in matters concerning 
ſabliſtance. 

I Do not know whether that mode- 
ration may ſucceed as well in matters of 
opinion ; what our feelings have made 
us hate, hat our mind condemns ; and 
when we follow the traces of truth, 
without going beyond it, when we 
conform to her waving path, we often 
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pleaſe nobody. There muſt be ſome 
exceſs if you would captivate ; you 
muſt wear a white feather in your hat 
if you would make people follow you: 
men love to claſs all opinions under a 
party word, and it is that word which 
attaches them or drives them away. 
But can a man love truth, and yet uſe 
ſa much artifice? Of all ſacrifices of 
our opinion, the moſt baſe, without 
doubt, is that which we make to pub- 
lic favour, as it is always without any 
danger, | | 


